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Foreword 


O nce again, we are reminded why Russ Richey is one of United Methodism’s 
preeminent historians. By chronicling the notion of connectionalism 
through American Methodist history, this latest book affirms the profound 
value and relevance of the concept for The United Methodist Church today. 

One of my own theological mentors, systematic theologian John Cobb, once 
admitted that much of current reality could be understood primarily through the 
lens of history. Through his entire book. Dr. Richey reminds us of this tact. As United 
Methodists look at our current situation as a denomination and, more importantly, 
gaze Into our future, Methodist Connectionalism provides critical insight through a 
sustained, multifaceted look at our own history. 

With adept analysis, Richey explores the hallmarks of our denomination as they 
have traversed our long Methodist history. Church order; Generai Conference; itin¬ 
erancy; extension ministry; mission; the ideals of justice, evangelism, and ecu¬ 
menism; hymnody; doctrine—these form the core of who we are as United 
Methodists. Mining our rich history, Richey reflects on how these central United 
Methodist vaiues have been shaped and how they form our reiigious identity. 

Richey’s treatment of each of these areas deserves extensive study and com¬ 
ment, not just by scholars of Methodism but also, and especiaily, by United 
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Methodist church leaders at all levels of the connection. For the historic transitions 
that are reconfiguring the shape and expression of Christianity in our time confront 
The United Methodist Church with challenges that touch the heart of our identity 
today. As we seek to discern the contours of faithful United Methodism tor our time, 
Dr. Richey's seasoned reflections on the core and the central values that have 
guided Methodist mission and ministry throughout American history are an invalu¬ 
able resource. His narration of Methodism’s understanding and practice of mission 
provides a good illustration. 

In the beginning, he points out, mission was fundamental to American 
Methodism—an almost ontological state of being, deeply ingrained in our structure 
and identity. However, as the denomination grew in numbers and organizational 
complexity, mission became a function among others. Perhaps predictably, in its 
third phase, mission became the purview of a national bureaucratic machinery. 
Not surprisingly, the original consciousness of mission as core identity faded more 
and more. 

1 feel profound sadness at this evolution. This growing bureaucratization of our 
mission and ministry, 1 believe, lies at the heart of United Methodism’s present 
woes. Who would disagree with Richey’s lament that a “polity suffocating from over¬ 
structure,” an “itinerancy collapsed into Congregationalism,” a “discipline trans¬ 
formed into a praxis of regulation and hyper-accountability,” and a “mission 
contused with numbers and notions of Christendom and a Christian America” are 
draining the lifeblood from our being as a church? 

Yet this historical trajectory may provide United Methodists with just the 
insights we need both in understanding our current crisis, at least in part, and in 
offering hope tor the future. In reading these chapters it ought to be clear that 
United Methodism’s current malaise, our continuing slide into irrelevancy and even 
oblivion, is directly related to the loss of mission as central to our identity. Yet, like 
our forebears. United Methodists can retrieve our dynamism as a missionary move¬ 
ment and so regain the direction and confidence we need for faithful ministry in our 
day. In recovering our missional identity, we can discover anew our United 
Methodist reason tor being. 


Grant Hagiya 
Bishop, Seattle Episcopal Area 
The United Methodist Church 



INTRODUCTION 


History, the Methodist Mode 
of Self-Identification 


I n North America, Methodism presented itself to the ear. It represented itself by 
the printed word. It was an aural/oral movement. It prospered through publica¬ 
tions. Adherents took pride in their evocative hymns and lusty hymn singing, in 
their vibrant preaching, in their converting testimony. These singing, testifying, 
shouting Methodists carried pocket hymnbooks, preached from the Bible, and 
shared witness through letter and publication. The circuit-riding preacher needed, 
so it was said, a horse and strong lungs. He rode with books—Bible, Discipline, 
hymnbook. And soon after becoming an independent church, the denomination com¬ 
missioned the circuit rider to function as colporteur for its growing book business, 
the proceeds from book sales augmenting meager salaries (quarterage).’ Employing 
their dual resources—voice and publication—American Methodists patterned 
themselves after John and Charles Wesley and the Wesleyan movement generally. 
Preaching the Word and pushing books, that was the Methodist way. 


A Methodism for Ear and Eye 

The dual commitment had been prefigured in the very first gathering of the 
Methodist preachers in conference. Its one page of actions indicates that they 
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INTRODUCTION 


agreed to adhere to the Wesleyan doctrine and discipline, to remain a renewal 
movement within the church (ot England), to retrain from administering the sacra¬ 
ments, and to accept their preaching appointments. Thus began the commitment to 
the oral/aural side ot the itinerant preaching movement. Three ot the six rules to 
which they bound themselves pertained to the other side, to the written word—also 
“agreed to by all the preachers present.” 

4. None of the preachers in America to reprint any of Mr. Wesley’s books, with¬ 
out his authority (when it can be got) and the consent of their brethren. 

5. Robert Williams to sell the books he has already printed, but to print no 
more, unless under the above restriction. 

6. Every preacher, who acts as an assistant, to send an account ot the work 
once in six months to the general assistant.^ 

The preachers felt themselves obliged to set forth such rules because one ot 
their number, Robert Williams, had appointed himself publisher and proceeded to 
put basic Wesleyan resources into print. Maintaining denominational control over 
publications—and especially over hymnbooks and other devotional items—proved 
a challenge then and thereafter, and remains such to this day. A challenge it was 
and is because individuals such as Williams, and Methodists generally, grasped the 
point that a dynamic, tissiparous, expansive movement that prospered on shouting 
preachers, hymn singing, class meetings, and testifying love feasts needed the bal¬ 
last ot the written word—the Bible, John’s standard sermons, Charles’s hymns, and 
the “Large Minutes." 

Instructions for Independence 

When, after the American Revolution, John Wesley recognized that the American 
movement needed to function as a church with full ministerial orders, he pro¬ 
nounced them “now at full liberty, simply to follow the Scriptures and the Primitive 
Church." He continued, “And we judge it best that they should stand fast in that 
Liberty, wherewith God has so strangely made them free.”^ To exercise that freedom 
rightly and orient them correctly to tradition and Scripture, he provided both a 
guide and detailed road maps. The former came in the office and person of Dr. 
Thomas Coke, ordained as superintendent by Wesley himself, and sent over with two 
other ordained preachers (the ordinations much to the consternation of brother 
Charles). The latter would be books. 
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The directive letter, “To Dr. COKE, Mr. ASBURY, and our Brethren in NORTH- 
AMERICA,” presumed that the new church would retain the style and substance ot 
the Wesleyan reform movement but take the form and offices of the Church of 
England. Hence the salutation to the two whom he desired to be superintendents 
and who would later take the more conventional title “bishop” (to the consternation 
of both Wesleys). Among the books that Wesley supplied (the Bible requiring trans¬ 
mission only by mention) was a revised and digested Book of Common Prayer (BCP), 
a book very dear to the Wesleys. Retitled the Sunday Service of the Methodists in 
North America, it provided the full array of rituals—morning prayer, evening 
prayer, weekday litany, Sunday service, Eucharist, two baptismal rites, marriage, 
and orders for Communion of the Sick, burial, and ordination services for deacons, 
elders, and superintendents. It also included a brief lectionary and twenty-four 
Articles of Religion, excerpted from Anglicanism’s Thirty-Nine.'* The American 
preachers, “long accustomed to pray extempore," as Jesse Lee explained, “fully sat¬ 
isfied that they could pray better, and with more devotion with the eyes shut, than 
they could with their eyes open,” soon laid the book aside.^ 

Not to be laid aside was Wesley’s “Large Minutes,” the governing instrument of 
the Methodist movement. Revising it to constitute a quasi-constitution or Discipline, 
carrying out further ordinations (including that of Asbury), and establishing a 
church according to its strictures was the work ot a specially called Christmas 
Conference.® Compiled somewhat hodgepodge by Wesley out of the decisions of his 
conferences, the Large Minutes, and now the American version thereof, the 
Discipline, provided rule and structure for the reformist Methodist movement, spec¬ 
ified its distinctive practices and gatherings, and outlined tasks and duties. Revising 
and updating the Discipline would thereafter be the regular work of American con¬ 
ferences, initially its annual conferences, later its General Conferences. 

Appended to the Discipline (in its first, 1785 edition) was A Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns for the Lord's Day.’’ A Pocket Hymnbook appeared the next year, 
one in a long series ot hymnbooks tor the Methodist people. The Wesleys had 
selected verse from Charles and structured and organized the collection to guide 
the faithful in the way ot salvation.® Rich in scriptural citation and allusion,® it put 
biblical motif and Wesleyan doctrine on Methodist lips. By reference, inclusion, and 
allusion, these books pointed to other standards: Twenty-five Articles ot Religion 
(adapted from the Thirty-Nine and one added to the twenty-four that Wesley had iso¬ 
lated), Wesley’s Sermons, his Explanatory Notes upon the New Testament, and the 
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General Rules, a set ot Injunctions and disciplines by which Methodists might hold 
themselves and one another accountable for the ethical life and chart their way. 

So the preachers called Methodist and the aural/oral movement they headed 
got their riding orders—by the book(s). With two exceptions, these standards from 
Wesley remained fixed as received. In both official and unofficial versions, the hym¬ 
nal would be augmented with verse appropriate for revivals, camp meetings, and 
other aspects of American life. And, as noted, revision ot the Discipline would 
become the regular work of the Methodist conferences. In 1787, in the first major 
revision, the Americans reordered Wesley’s hodgepodge, announcing it “Arranged 
under proper HEADS, and METHODIZED in a more acceptable and easy MANNER." 
Brought to the tore in this version was a brief historical introduction that would 
remain fixed there for the century to follow. It spoke of origins, of emphases, ot pur¬ 
pose, of identity: 

Of the Rise of Methodism (so called) in Europe and America. 

Quest. 1. What was the Rise of Methodism, so called, in Europe? 

Answ. In 1729, two young Men, reading the Bible, saw they could not be 
saved without Holiness, followed after it, and incited others so to do. In 1737, 
they saw likewise, that Men are justified before they are sanctified: but still 
Holiness was their Object. God then thrust them out, to raise an holy People. 

Quest. 2. What was the Rise ot Methodism, so called, in America? 

Answ. During the Space of thirty Years past, certain Persons, Members ot 
the Society, emigrated from England and Ireland, and settled in various Parts 
ot this Country. About twenty Years ago, Philip Embury, a local Preacher from 
Ireland, began to preach in the City ot New-York, and formed a Society of his 
own Countrymen and the Citizens. About the same Time, Robert Strawbridge, 
a local Preacher from Ireland, settled in Erederick County, in the State ot 
Maryland, and preaching there formed some Societies, in 1769, Richard 
Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, came to New-York; who were the first regular 
Methodist Preachers on the Continent, in the latter End of the Year 1771, 
Erancis Asbury and Richard Wright, of the same Order, came over. 

Quest. 3. What may we reasonably believe to be God’s Design, in raising 
up the Preachers called Methodists? 

Answ. To reform the Continent, and spread scripture Holiness over these 
Lands. As a Proof hereof, we have seen in the Course of fifteen Years a great 
a glorious Work ot God, from New-York through the Jersies, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, even to Georgia."’ 
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In Connection 

In the chapters that follow we explore the import of this first word, this historical 
first word, this introduction through history. We focus as well on the peculiar eccle- 
sial self-understanding implicit in the historical introduction, the presumed connec¬ 
tion with Mr. Wesley, and the notion that the church is a connection. The early 
minutes of the American conferences, kept by the preachers in manuscript from 
1773 on and published as a collection in 1785, bore the curious title “Minutes of 
Some Conversations Between the Preachers in Connection with the Rev. Mr. John 
Wesley." And at several points in the 1773 “Minutes,” that first conference identi¬ 
fied the commitments that kept them, individually and collectively, “in connection 
with Mr. Wesley."” The constitutional historian John Tigert commented on the 
import of title and reference, explaining that “connection," “connectional," and 
“connectionalism” acquired technical significance for Methodists. 

Thus from the beginning, in both England and America, Methodism has been a 
“Connection.” The term is technical, and characteristic of the denomination. 
Connectionalism is of the essence of the system, equally opposed to Congrega¬ 
tionalism in the churches and to individualism in the preachers. Mr. Wesley, in 
America no less than in England, was, at the first, the center of union. 
Connection with him was the living bond that held incipient American 
Methodism together. He was the foundation of authority, acknowledged by all 
as rightful, original, and supreme. Through him a closer organic union sub¬ 
sisted between the Methodism of America (recognized at home as scarcely 
more than a needy but promising and fruitful mission field) and that of 
England, than among the colonies, now on the eve of revolt, and the mother 
country. Mr. Wesley was the patriarch and apostle, the founder and creator, of 
ecumenical Methodism.” 

From the beginning, as the chapters that follow will in various ways indicate, 
connection and connectionalism developed multiple, complex, interlacing, changing 
meaning. The terms designate Methodism’s origins, as Tigert noted. They refer to 
the relationships that existed among the preachers and peoples and between them 
and Mr. Wesley. The words acquired technical force in specifying ordained ministe¬ 
rial status and full conference membership. They could be used generally to apply 
to the conference or agency structures that governed. 1 have used them and found 
them used to refer to whatever the actions or measures or processes that held the 
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denomination together, that is, that connected. They serve then to describe the 
evolving movement as institution or polity. 

At times Methodists made efforts to give the terms theological or ecclesiologi- 
cal force. More frequently, those employing the words connection or connectional 
left the theological import or dimension at best implicit. Common usage neverthe¬ 
less conveyed the presumption that Methodism and Methodists would adhere or 
connect. So Tigert rightly insisted that the terms function as a denominational self¬ 
understanding. However, connection and connections! lost something of their eccle- 
siological force when, in 1816, at the death of Bishop Asbury, the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church directed that the more common word 
church be substituted throughout the Discipline for the Wesleyan terms society and 
connection. However, as I note below, we have come full circle with regard to the 
latter, the Discipline according it specific attention. And from the days of Wesley 
and Asbury to the present, Methodists have popularly referred to the Methodist 
connection, have recognized the connectional nature of the conference structure, 
and have employed the phrase “in full connection” to specify a preacher’s status and 
prerogative. 

Recently, commentators on the North American religious scene have begun to 
use the term connectional, in its various forms, as an organizational classification. 
So employed it distinguishes denominations with centralized authority, governance, 
and structure from those that lodge such prerogatives in the congregation. The term 
makes a useful contrast, especially a legal contrast, between churches with strong 
corporate, centralized, or hierarchical polities and ownership policies and those 
with systems that function self-consciously or operationally as congregational, 
independent, or free church and vest property in local hands. A word search 
through electronic databases—for “religion,” “sociology,” “American history”—will 
show a few such usages (many of them to publications in which I have had a hand).’^ 
However, the term has not acquired technical significance for sociologists and other 
interpreters of organization and polity. And the two communions that use the term 
connectional routinely in self-description are Presbyterians and Methodists, espe¬ 
cially United Methodists. The latter’s current Discipiine references “connectional 
enterprises,” “connectional ministries,” “connectional ministries director,” 
“Connectional Table,” and “connectionalism.” Among the thirty-two paragraphs 
cited, one in Part 3, Section 2, both titled “The Ministry of All Christians,” the one 
bears quotation. Labeled “The Journey of a Connectional People,” it affirms: 
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Connectionalism in the United Methodist tradition is multi-leveled, global in 
scope, and local in thrust. Our connectionalism is not merely a linking of one 
charge conference to another. It is rather a vital web of interactive relation¬ 
ships. 

We are connected by sharing a common tradition of faith, including our 
Doctrinal Standards and General Rules (1 103); by sharing together a consti¬ 
tutional polity, including a leadership of general superintendency; by sharing a 
common mission, which we seek to carry out by working together in and 
through conferences that reflect the inclusive and misslonal character of our 
fellowship; by sharing a common ethos that characterizes our distinctive way 
of doing things.''* 

And General Conference, in 2004, also created a new coordinating entity for 
the denomination to which it gave the name “Gonnectional Table.” 

The best official definition of connectional occurred in an earlier Discipline, 
that of 1988, which devoted not just two paragraphs (as above) but three pages and 
eighteen paragraphs to “The Journey of a Gonnectional People.”'^ With this state¬ 
ment, repeated in the 1992 Discipline,'^ United Methodism began to use the term 
more frequently in self-description, both officially, as in the Discipiine, and in pop¬ 
ular discourse. Indeed, even as the paragraphs explicitly devoted to the concept 
shrank, giving way to emphases on disciple making, servant leadership, and global¬ 
ism, connectionalism became more useful as a term to gather in the entirety of the 
United Methodist system. We have, as it were, undone the work of the 1816 General 
Conference and made connectional again a word with ecclesiological import. 


Connection and History 

The chapters that follow explore historically various dimensions to Methodism’s 
connectionalism, particularly Methodist efforts to make their system work, and 
their endeavors to understand who they were and what they were about. In some 
respects, Methodists said a lot about themselves. They did so with their publica¬ 
tions, the “Book Concern,” as they termed it, being the first of their connectional 
agencies. It generated tracts, Wesleyana, Disciplines, hymnals, devotional biogra¬ 
phies, and other materials in quantity. And eventually its Christian Advocateis) 
rivaled secular papers in distribution, and its Methodist Magazine compared with 
clergy journals of other denominations.'^ In all such pages, Methodists said much 
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about being Methodist. Yet they struggled in the area that serves theologically to 
define what a church is and is about, namely, ecclesiology (but see chapter 9, ‘‘A 
Methodist Doctrine of the Church?"). 

To be sure, as several chapters will indicate, Methodists said what they were 
about more effectively in the doing, in their circuits and conferences, in what they 
accomplished, in their building of an effective organizational structure, in practice 
and practices. Their connectional enterprise functioned to enact or embody an 
ecclesiology. Seldom, however, were Methodists capable of teasing out and specify¬ 
ing what their connectionalism implicitly said about themselves. Seldom did con- 
nectionalism cash out as an articulated ecclesiology. The enacted understanding of 
the church remained just that—enacted, structured, practiced. 

It is perhaps in its history that Methodism came closest to letting its many words 
about itself describe its connectional nature in quasi-ecclesiological terms. That, at 
least, is what this book argues, Methodist history, rendered for the eye, captured and 
captures what was heard and done. In looking at and describing the Methodist con¬ 
nection in its detail, history rendered a kind of phenomenological ecclesiology. So I 
have argued, and in these chapters bring the subject of “the connection” into view, 
from various angles. I do so mindful that historical accounts can exhibit Methodism's 
connectional nature but had to enter the theological realm to make the implicit eccle¬ 
siology explicit. And, as the last chapter indicates, the trajectory of historical treat¬ 
ment of Methodism has veered away from the theological. Getting history to reclaim 
its theological responsibility is part of what this book is about. 

I admit, then, to having a constructive, personal interest in getting 
Methodists—United Methodists, particularly—to recognize that their connectional¬ 
ism has expressed and does express their best ecclesiology, to help them make that 
explicit so as to become ecclesiologically self-conscious as a denomination, and 
then begin to think critically with and about that more formalized ecclesial under¬ 
standing. Becoming ecclesiologically more self-aware should, I believe, allow 
Methodists to fashion connectional praxis, program, and structure more faithful to 
their sense of mission, to their Wesleyan heritage, to Scripture, and to the leading 
of the Spirit. That is my programmatic gesture toward United Methodists. And what 
is said about the Methodist Episcopal/Methodist/United Methodist legacy applies, to 
some extent, to the larger family of communions that share common rootage in 
American Methodism (African Methodists, Holiness churches, and, to some extent, 
Pentecostal bodies). 
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In this book I have a word as well for the non-Methodists. What is here for 
readers outside the Wesleyan family? Those from the more confessional or liturgi¬ 
cal communions should find these chapters helpful in understanding why 
Methodists sometimes have seemed so opaque about or uninterested in certain 
areas of doctrine, inarticulate at times about ecclesiology, and yet fervidly commit¬ 
ted to “connectional” polity and practice. To reiterate, such behavior attests a com¬ 
mitment to a practice of ecclesiology about which Methodists could be more 
articulate. Until they achieve more theological self-awareness, the effort in this vol¬ 
ume should help non-Methodists understand why Methodists remain so fixated on 
themselves and their polity system. For the non-Methodist, then, this volume might 
be seen as an effort in translation. 


An Overview of the Book 

Each of the chapters in this volume explores some dimension, aspect, institution, 
or representation of Methodism's connectionalism, of its practiced theology, its 
structure, or its institutionalized ecclesiology. 

The first three chapters are grouped under the theme “Connectional Order." 
Pursing the issue already noted—that United Methodist Disciplines introduce the 
church’s order and its doctrine, its practices and ethics with historical accounts— 
chapter 1, “The First Word about Methodism: History in the Discipline." asks why 
there is the prominent positioning of the denomination’s history. One answer is that 
American Methodists introduced a historical self-presentation and a self-represen¬ 
tation into the Discipiine, very early, as we observed above, and that such introduc¬ 
tions have become a Methodist signature, appearing in the first Disciplines of 
virtually all Methodist movements. The chapter then notes the utility of such 
Disciplinary narratives in stating Methodist purposes, explaining divisions and war¬ 
ranting union. And now historical accounts function as well to ground and interpret 
United Methodism’s key doctrinal formulations. 

Chapter 2, “Connectionalism: Defined in Conflict,” argues that American 
Methodist connectionalism did not and could not replicate the monarchical-like, 
Wesley-centered and Wesley-controlled ordering of the British movement. Under 
Asbury, and especially during the American Revolution, an American style of gover¬ 
nance emerged, an indigenizing that preceded and set terms tor the reception of 
Wesley’s 1784 provisioning for ordination, polity, liturgy, and authority. Examining 
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Methodism’s most important early schism, that led by James O'Kelly, the chapter 
suggests that conflict, spontaneous development of offices and practices, and 
sprawling growth fixed (rigidified) certain connectional aspects and furthered the 
development of new polity practices and patterns. 

Chapter 3, “General Conference: A Retrospective," ties together the stories of 
the first two chapters. It treats the governing conference, which for Methodism has 
functioned as well as its teaching office, as a role inherited from Wesley but only 
gradually defined. The chapter then traces key stages in the evolution of conference 
power and authority, from its prehistory and particularly from the 1784 Christmas 
Conference through the development of General Conference and the safeguarding of 
its authority with the Restrictive Rules to the late twentieth century. 

The three chapters in the second section explore the relationship between con- 
nectionalism and ministry in Methodism, in chapter 4, “Itinerancy in Historical 
Perspective: A Wandering Arminian Was My Father....” 1 show that itinerancy, per¬ 
haps the defining feature but certainly the dynamic principle of Methodist connec- 
tionalism, has, like connectionalism as a whole, been lived, described, and 
celebrated but insufficiently analyzed. This chapter pursues analysis of the rich 
complexity in Methodist itinerancy by looking at its several dimensions in various 
contexts. 

Chapter 5, “Extension Ministries," looks at a clergy category, that of elders 
serving in appointments known as “special" or “extension." Assignments to non- 
congregational or non-parish roles, the chapter argues, emerged early in the move¬ 
ment to care for needs and functions of the connection as a whole. Recognizing such 
duties and responsibilities (as these had been exercised by John Wesley) as appro¬ 
priate and connectional must have come relatively easily. Acknowledging that 
extension ministries now seem peripheral to the system and a compromise to the 
principle of itinerancy, the chapter wonders why and what might restore these roles 
to a more appropriate place within the connectional system. 

Another ministry sometimes contrasted with itinerancy and/or viewed as exter¬ 
nal to the connectional system, or perhaps even as a specific form of extension min¬ 
istry, is that of missions, in treating this topic, chapter 6, “Organizing tor Missions," 
however, focuses not on the missionary but on mission structures, it shows mission 
organization to be a key element in the development and evolution of Methodism’s 
connectionalism. The chapter also treats some of the ironies in the unfolding of 
Methodism as a missionary movement. 
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The three chapters in the third section ot the book are devoted to Methodism’s 
modaiities of seif-presentation, both ritually and apologetically. In chapter 7, 
“Connecting at the Table,” I identify three ideals of today’s United Methodism— 
justice, evangelism, and ecumenism—that bid for attention, commitment, and dom¬ 
inance. I argue that the church needs all three: I do so with a distant mirror on the 
present, that of the practice not unique to but certainly energetically promoted by 
Methodism, namely, camp meetings. Although never formally incorporated into the 
connectional order, camp meetings nevertheless became an important strategy for 
being present in American society. Three camp meeting meals, each in its way 
essential, can be viewed as “sacramental” and expressive ot deeply Imbedded 
Wesleyan commitments, distinctive aspects of Methodism’s connectional practice, 
and metaphors tor today’s ideals and their necessary interconnection. 

Chapter 8, “A Study in Conference Self-Preoccupation,” considers one ot 
Wesleyanism’s connective tissues—hymnody—and specifically an important Charles 
Wesley hymn, “And Are We Yet Alive.” It shows the adoption of the practice ot singing 
this hymn at the opening of annual conferences to be revelatory of changes in 
Methodist connectionalism in the Civil War era, such as self-preoccupation, formal¬ 
ization, liturgical awareness, tradition-creation, and memory making. 

Entertaining the question “A Methodist Doctrine of the Church?”, posed and 
probed by Albert Outler, chapter 9 concedes that early American Methodists lacked 
the theological talent to work the church-founding provisions that Wesley had sent 
them into a formal ecclesiology. 1 suggest, however, that Methodists recovered and 
transmitted something of Wesley’s ecclesial and catholic sensibilities as they found 
themselves drawn into apologetical skirmishes with Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
and Baptists. The focus here is on seminal works by the historian/theologians 
Nathan Bangs and Abel Stevens. 

In the four chapters in the final section, I examine the complex, at times convo¬ 
luted, ways in which Methodists have conceptualized the connectional bonds and 
structures they have created to bind them together around common values, vision, 
and mission. Chapter 10, “Family Values: A Connectional Concern,” takes snapshots 
ot the church in 1797, 1897, and 1997 (the century-apart dates selected to capture 
a specific homosexuality decision), proceeding on the assumption that Methodist 
ethos and ethics are connectionally inscribed in practices and polity. The snapshots 
catch in the single frames what had been the gradual evolution of Methodist values 
from a pietist/sectarian to a missionary/denominational to a churchly/congregational 
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system. The chapter focuses on Southern Methodism and on connectional social 
(familial) codes and practices. 

In chapter 11, titled “Methodism as Machine,” 1 put present-day indifference 
toward, hostility to, or rebellion against denominational corporate structures and 
centralized authority (boards, agencies, bishops) into historical perspective. I posit 
that Methodists have both agonized about but also gloried in the church’s connec- 
tionalism, polity, and organization. The chapter exhibits concepts of and attitudes 
toward connectional machinery at several points in Methodist life. 

Chapter 12, “Methodism and Providence,” revisits the theme of the first chap¬ 
ter, that is, the representation of Methodist connectionalism in its historical writ¬ 
ings. Here, however, I focus on the notion, initially widely held, that the Holy Spirit 
or Providence created, sustained, and perfected the connectional system. Through 
examining important denominational histories, I seek to trace the subtle changes 
in Methodist understanding of Providence and in Methodist self-understanding. 
The histories of Methodism treated were recognized as authoritative for their 
respective days. 

Chapter 13, the final chapter of the section and of the book, originated as a ple¬ 
nary address delivered at a conference held in August 2008 in Atlanta, Georgia, to 
commemorate the fortieth anniversary of the formation of The United Methodist 
Church. Hence the title of the chapter, “United Methodism at 40: Taking Stock.” 
Conventionally, we attribute United Methodism's numerical decline, institutional 
rigidity, leadership-bent-in-on-maintenance, and internal conflict to the social tur¬ 
moil of the 1960s and to structural-ideological arrangements reached in the 1968 
union. This chapter argues instead that the strains and problems root deeply in the 
Methodist past—in the organizational revolution of the nineteenth century, the 
regionalization of the church in 1939, long-term patterns of professionalization, 
Methodism’s efforts to stay the course in the cities, and a diocesan episcopacy. 

1 conclude the book with a set of reflections under the theme “Reforming the 
Connection: Breaching Four Walls.” Here 1 take up issues implicit in the volume as 
a whole, namely, membership decline, culture war divisions, revolts against “head¬ 
quarters,” and the slippage of mainline denominations (United Methodism among 
them). It employs Martin Luther’s image of walls that imprison the gospel and the 
church. Luther saw three walls; this chapter envisions four walls as entrapping 
Methodism: a polity suffocating from overstructure, an itinerancy collapsed into 
Congregationalism, discipline transformed into a praxis of regulation and hyper- 
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accountability, and mission confused with numbers and notions of Christendom and 
a Christian America. The chapter and book end with some suggestions about ways 
forward in reformation. 


Historical Self-Presentation: Windows or Walls? 

Employing testimony, narration, and history, rather than creed, confession, liturgy, 
or doctrine to render its ecclesial and connectional self-understanding has given 
Methodism extraordinary rich, varied, multilayered, and complex accounts of itself. 
Discerning readings of the movement’s firsthand literary self-imagings, its formal 
histories, or its structured or institutionalized expressions of its self-understanding 
can provide a theology—and specifically an ecclesiology—comparable to that of 
more confessional churches. Methodism, and particularly United Methodism, need 
not apologize for its relative lack of formal ecclesiology. On the other hand, the 
church and its leadership need to know where to turn to interpret its connectional 
self-understanding when in dialogue with more confessional bodies. It needs to evi¬ 
dence its own take on the church’s oneness, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity.’® 
A high level of comfort with Methodism’s history and the ability to read it critically 
and imaginatively is a theological imperative tor Methodism’s interpreters. 

The church’s story, and its self-understanding as imbedded in its policy—as the 
following chapters should show—does not necessarily always speak theologically 
and doctrinally with clarity, uniformity, concession, and precision. Indeed, as ways 
of doing history have changed, as the church has divided, united, grown, and 
become more diverse, as its structures have developed complexity, and as its 
record keeping has been magnified and multiplied, so Methodism’s historical docu¬ 
ments and historical accounts represent both openings deep into its mission and 
identity and barriers to understanding them aright. Or, to sharpen the image a bit, 
the church’s messy record and layered histories feature both windows into its con¬ 
nectional self-understanding and walls that deny present members and interpreters 
from seeing Methodism’s true and full nature. Given that difficulty—given that 
reading ourselves through testimony, narration, and history is hard work—our 
temptation is to go bookless. We do so readily, in policy as well as worship, defend¬ 
ing the practice as following the Spirit or as Wesleyan pragmatism. But Wesley gave 
us both voice and text. His books to us—Sunday Service, Bible, Discipline, hymn- 
book—invite us to look into the windows of our past to grasp our full integrity as a 
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church. It we neglect or refuse this invitation, we threaten to cut ourselves off from 
our genius, our mission, our rich contribution to the church catholic. Our history, 
our polity, our texts, our connectionalism—are these encumbrances from the past, 
barriers to effective mission, walls that entrap us? Or are they windows through 
which we see, with God’s guidance, a vision of our calling as a church? 






The First Word about Methodism 
History in the DiscipUno 


f i ^ tie Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church, that ot 1988 and 
f those issued quadrennially thereafter, provides two historical accounts of 
J. Methodism, one in the prefatory “Historical Statement,” another in the 
section titled “Doctrinal Standards and Our Theological Task." The first introduces 
the Discipline as a whole. The other frames the church’s doctrinal commitments. 
These historical sections are not inconsequential. The first extends to nineteen 
pages (including a chronologically arranged list ot bishops. United Methodism's ges¬ 
ture toward the historic episcopate, a broken succession with Mr. Wesley but con¬ 
tinuous thereafter). So also the church dedicates the first nineteen pages ot the 
Doctrinal Standards section to history. This latter narrative treatment introduces 
important items ot historical as well as current doctrinal import, notably “Our 
Doctrinal Standards and General Rules." If we include these historical documents, 
we add another sixteen pages to a running total. In addition, the Discipline demies 
thirteen pages to a discussion ot the Quadrilateral and therefore to history in rela¬ 
tion to tradition. 

Why these historical statements? Why do Methodists introduce themselves his¬ 
torically? Why do they render their doctrine historically? What explains this appeal 
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to history? What should one make ot the historical selt-estimate United Methodists 
render in their Disciplinef! A series ot further questions might sharpen the issue: 

• Why do Methodists need two such historical accounts, one prefatory to 
the Discipline as a whole, the other introductory to the section 
“Doctrinal Standards and Our Theological Task”? 

• Why would Methodists grant history such a privileged place in their 
book? 

• Why do Methodists introduce themselves historically? 

• Why do they explain their doctrine historically? 

• Why would they commit such a proportion of the Discipline to history? 

• Why such an upfront, substantial, significant attention to history in the 
Discipline's first eighty-six pages? 

• Why, in a doctrinal section, would a church, its highest authority, and its 
theologians appeal to history at all? And why would they set the doctri¬ 
nal section within a historical framework? 

• How is history functioning in the Discipiine as a whole and within the 
section on doctrinal standards and theological task? 

• In that discussion, what do the structure ot the narrative, the starting 
point, the topics covered, and the topics omitted indicate about how 
Methodism understands itself, its doctrine, and its authority? 

• What does one learn about Methodism by recognizing its dependence 
upon history, by acknowledging that at critical junctures it turns to his¬ 
tory? 

• What does this use of history suggest about what really functions as 
authority for Methodism? 

• Why does the church need this historical statement? 

• For that matter, why in this whole section does it need anything more 
than the doctrinal standards themselves? Why all the explanation? Do 
not the history and the explanation infringe on the standards? 

This chapter endeavors to address these questions, in brief, it posits that in 
turning the Large Minutes—the strange document by which John Wesley governed 
the people called Methodist—into a Discipline, American Methodists found they 
needed to begin with a providential or pneumatological narrative of the movement. 
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Ever since, American Methodists have prefaced the Discipline with history. Such a 
narrative introduction or self-declaration has been and continued to be a Methodist 
practice, taking a great variety of forms. The Disciplinary appeal to history, both 
that for 1972-84 and that tor 1988 and thereafter, including the section that frames 
Methodist doctrine, makes sense against this long-standing “use" of history. 
However, the appeal to history, plausible perhaps when seen in a Methodist con¬ 
text, is by no means an obvious or standard prolegomenon, as comparison with the 
practice of other denominations will show. And, by such comparisons, we can see 
the theological statement of 1988 (and thereafter) and the longer Methodist 
Disciplinary appeal to history as a peculiar and important Methodist trait—doing 
theology with history and expecting theological value from history. 


Early Methodist Disciplines 

Almost from the beginning, American Methodists have made Disciplinary appeal to 
history. Positioning the account in some prefatory fashion, they have made the first 
word to be said about themselves a historical one. The exceptions to this pattern 
were the first two Discipiines. These Disciplines, those of 1785 and 1786, followed 
in style, substance, and order the loosely constructed, question-and-answer docu¬ 
ment derived from John Wesley’s conferences with his preachers, and known as the 
Large Minutes.' The Discipiine began where the Large Minutes began, with the 
question, “How may we best improve the Time of our Conferences?” It was, even a 
Methodist might concede, a curious way to begin, a curious introductory statement. 
So American Methodists found it. 

Two years later, in 1787, the church restructured the volume, announcing it to 
be “[a]rranged under proper HEADS, and METHODIZED in a more acceptable and 
easy MANNER.” In this new format, before it said anything about what it believed, 
about Scripture, about sacraments, about authority, or about polity, it said some¬ 
thing historical. Still honoring Wesley’s question-and-answer style, the church 
asked first, “What was the Rise of Methodism so called in Europe?”; second, “What 
was the Rise of Methodism, so called in America?”; and third, “What may we rea¬ 
sonably believe to be God’s design in raising up the Preachers called Methodists?” 

The answers to these three questions provided a short history of American 
Methodism. The first two answers sketched the very beginning of Methodism in 
Britain and America. The third answer, which Americanized Wesley’s original 
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formulation, placed a most significant construction on the first two. It was continu¬ 
ously cited and is still cited as the central definition of Methodist purpose. It epito¬ 
mized Methodism. God's design was 

[t]o reform the Continent, and spread scripture Holiness over these Lands. As 
a Proof hereof, we have seen in the Course of fifteen Years a great and glori¬ 
ous Work of God, from New York through the Jersies, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, even to Georgia.^ 

Thus, the Discipline gathered the entire Methodist movement into Providence, 
turned mundane into sacred history, and conceived of history in redemptive terms. 
History rendered the work of God. History made a statement of Methodist belief. 
History said what no other part of the Discipline could quite so directly affirm—God 
worked through, and God works through, the Methodists. 

Although Methodists do not seem to have drawn out its implications, they care¬ 
fully preserved both the precise wording and the placement of this formulation. It 
continued to be their first statement about themselves. Even when they changed the 
character of the Discipline, they retained this providential history and its prominent 
placement. 

So when, in 1790, they departed from Wesley’s question-and-answer format, 
bishops Thomas Goke and Francis Asbury recast this historical-providential 
self-understanding into a prefatory episcopal address. Two years later, in further 
recognition of history’s priority, the church added a new section, placed it immedi¬ 
ately after the episcopal address, titled it “Of the Origin of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church," and brought the account of Methodist beginnings up to 1784. 

This historical addition functioned to legitimize the church as an institution, 
particularly its orders and sacraments. Each statement—the historical episcopal 
address and the section “Of the Origin of the Methodist Episcopal Address”— 
amounted to only one page of text.^ These two pages sufficed. By them, Methodism 
introduced itself, said what it was, and defined itself. 

This self-definition proved to be concise and sufficient. So for the rest of the 
nineteenth century, the church left these formulations intact and in place. History 
said the first word about Methodism. History declared Methodist meaning and pur¬ 
pose. History functioned appropriately to introduce Methodism’s constituting docu¬ 
ments. History provided the definition of Methodism, or, to be more precise. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church (MEG). History sufficed. 
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Behind the American Methodist appeal to history iay that of John Wesley. 
Wesley’s apologetical use of the Methodist story, which iies beyond the purview of 
this chapter, obviously informed these early American efforts. Asbury, Coke, and oth¬ 
ers of the American leadership would have known Wesley’s 1748 “A Plain Account of 
The People Galled Methodists”; the historical appeals made elsewhere in Wesleyan 
apologetics: the premium Wesley placed upon his own and his itinerants’ diaries and 
journals and his efforts to publish them; the place of history in the recently launched 
Amman Magazine^ Accounting tor themselves historically came naturally to 
Methodists generally, tor reasons we will pursue below and elsewhere in this vol¬ 
ume. Here we note the American Methodist penchant for making it their first word. 


History Justifies Methodist Division 

When the movement fragmented, the new Methodist bodies recognized their diver¬ 
gence from the MEG, but preserved its sense of historical self-identification. They 
did so in the way that Methodists claim legitimacy. They also began their Disciplines 
with history. So the Disciplines of the AME Church, the AME Zion Church, the 
Evangelical Association, The United Brethren in Christ, The Methodist Protestant 
Church, the Wesleyan Methodist Connection, The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, the Eree Methodist Church, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church— 
all feature some sort of historical preface.^ Each Methodist movement defined itself, 
introduced itself, by way of an account of how it had come into being. Like the MEG, 
each focused on beginnings. And, typically, they explained, in some cases at great 
length, why departure from the MEC (or, in the case of the CME, from the MEGS) 
had been necessary. Conflictual origins produced apologetical tones to these 
accounts. Hence these later Methodist movements were less prone to discern 
Providence in events connected with their founding and to frame their narrative 
introduction doctrinally. Still the accounts registered their loyalty to Wesley and the 
Wesleyan witness. And they clearly recognized the value of history as a 
self-definition. Eor them also, the first word had to be historical. 


Comparative Polity 

A comparison underscores the distinctive character of Methodism’s appeal to history. 
Two sister denominations, the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, make interesting 
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comparative case studies. Both produced constitutions in the 1780s. Both did so, I 
wouid argue, with a clearer sense than the Methodists ot what goes into a consti¬ 
tution. Presbyterians and Anglicans possessed then and continued to possess a 
keen sense—even a theology—of polity (though they differ sharply on its nature, 
source, and limits).® For them, as for the Methodists, the American Revolution 
called tor new constitutional arrangements: 

• American independence put them in a situation calling for clarity about 
the nature ot authority. 

• Their status in the new nation required a new orientation to the British 
authorities upon which they had depended. 

• They could no longer depend upon the bishop of London or the Scottish 
Kirk for legitimacy, the adjudication ot disputes, ordination, and the like. 

• They needed to make provision tor their own authority, and furthermore 
through a national rather than just a colonial, provincial, or state 
authority structure. 

• Hence, each required a formal constitution that carried its own war¬ 
ranty ot authenticity. 

Constitutionally, their situations resembled those of the Methodists. In the 
1780s, then, Presbyterians, Anglicans, and Methodists shared in a constitutional 
crisis. 

The documents that resulted were titled Constitution and Canons for the 
Government of the Protestant Episcopal Church and The Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church. Like the Methodist Discipline, both have persisted to this day, 
serving as the rootstock tor two centuries of growth and successive grafts and pruning. 

Neither the Episcopal nor the Presbyterian constitution, either initially or in 
later years, made significant appeal to history.^ Neither introduces itself histori¬ 
cally. Neither prefaces polity with narrative. Neither legitimates the new church by 
recounting its story. That could scarcely constitute an oversight. Both Presbyterian 
and Anglican traditions are quite self-conscious about the nature and bases ot 
authority. Neither accorded or would accord history such a place ot privilege. 

The Episcopalians prize tradition. But tradition for them does not mean the 
recent saga ot God’s work in their midst. Instead, it means patristics. History is no 
companion to tradition in the warranting ot a constitution. Instead, tradition 
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apparently expresses itself immediately in canon and liturgy. It is apparently 
unnecessary, perhaps unthinkable, to render a historical account of that which the 
church has accepted. 

Similarly, Presbyterians put too high a premium on Scripture and its perspicu¬ 
ity to suffer any mediation or dilution of its authority. To explain themselves, or 
what they believe, historically would be unthinkable. If a warrant were needed tor 
Presbyterian practice, they would look to Scripture and Scripture alone. The Book 
of Order translates Scripture directly into structure and procedure. Greeds put 
Scripture into the mouths of the people. Here, too, a historical preface to either 
Confessions or Order would be unthinkable. 


A Methodist Experience 

There is something very Methodist, then, about a constitutional appeal to history, 
an initial historical statement of legitimacy. At any rate, Methodists, children of 
Providence by their own estimation, turned to history tor the frame tor their church, 
the Discipline. Why did Methodists turn to history in this fashion? 

It would be too much to argue that these prefaces represent self-conscious 
exercises in theological prolegomena. I think and am trying to show that they per¬ 
formed that function. But intentionally so? Probably not. Rather, they seem to be 
more spontaneous, instinctive movements of the Methodist spirit. Methodists seem 
drawn to tell how it is with their spirit, collective or individual. Such statements 
take journal, confessional, conversionist, autobiographical, biographical, or histor¬ 
ical shape. The root form seems to be the conversion narrative, a powerful account 
that warrants its own authenticity and has the power to induce a similar experience 
in others. Each of the other accounts is also self-authenticating, but typically less 
so and with less capacity to induce religious experience. The early Methodist histo¬ 
ries clearly betray their origins in these outpourings of the Methodist spirit. At their 
root lie the conversion narratives, the dramatic encounters with God that must be 
related as a personal story. The first histories were little more than a string of 
accounts of conversions and revivals, the gathering of religious experiences into the 
narrative of God at work, the church’s story as conversion writ large.® History 
attests that God works through the Methodists. 

So why history? Perhaps, the claim must finally be confessional. Our fascina¬ 
tion as Methodists with history has to do with the dynamics and character of our 
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movement—the prominence we allowed and allow to both tradition and experience 
in our epistemology; the premium we (along with other evangelicals/pietists) put on 
the inward experience ot salvation; the place we have given to testimony in class 
meeting and later in Sunday school; the emphasis we place (following Wesley) on 
popular media (magazine, tract, newspaper), which both necessitates and accom¬ 
modates narrated experience; the confidence we have had that God works providen¬ 
tially in our corporate life as well as savingly in our individual lives; the recognition 
we consequently gave to Wesley’s demand that we record (and share) our stories, 
our histories; the apologetical use we found for appeals to history and tradition; and 
the obvious value and impact that we (members and prospective members) discov¬ 
ered in the story ot conversion, revival, and missionary encounter. 

Human interest, Methodists learned, displayed the divine interest. Personal 
testimony disclosed the spiritual identity ot an individual; history evidenced corpo¬ 
rate identity. So we Methodists did theology in our own way. And one way we did 
and do theology is by telling our story, the narrative of God's work in us and among 
us. History became a Methodist mode ot theologizing. We began and begin our 
Discipline with a historical word about ourselves, and we publish history because 
we know we need to tell God’s modern story. 

Despite their brevity, the historical prefaces rendered existence as story, as a 
narrative construction ot the Methodist reality. They shared the Methodist religious 
experience—hence the appropriateness ot their placement and their function as 
introduction. Just as the individual Methodists formally began their sojourn in the 
movement by telling their stories, by relating their conversions, by recounting God’s 
saving work in their lives, so also Methodism as a movement began by narrating the 
salvation story—God at work in its midst. The shared individual experience—in 
class meeting, love feast, quarterly meeting, and camp meeting—quite literally con¬ 
stituted the movement. What better way to constitute the movement formally than 
with the shared corporate experience! A historical or narrative genre of discourse 
composed the movement. Appropriately, a historical reflective maneuver shaped 
the prefaces. It also expressed itself in the writing ot Methodist history generally. 
Methodists paid tremendous attention over the years to historical endeavor. They 
did so, in part, because ot history’s power to define the movement. History repre¬ 
sents a kind ot proto-theology tor Methodism, a lay theology, a witness ot 
Methodism to and tor itself. 
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Experience and Not the Quadrilateral? 

So, although the Methodists were not as selt-conscious as the Presbyterians or the 
Episcopalians about how their “Book” should be constructed, they had, in tact, dis¬ 
covered an appropriate methodological starting point. History belongs at the begin¬ 
ning because the shared religious experience belongs first. The Discipline appeals 
to experience. 

Yet, the lack ot self-consciousness about this appeal—the instinctive rather 
than reflective use of history—would prove troubling over the long haul for at least 
two reasons, one having to do with other sources of Methodist authority, and the 
other having to do with the capacity of this historical genre to sustain its richer the¬ 
ological and experiential meaning. 

First, early and nineteenth-century Methodists would have been greatly trou¬ 
bled had it been suggested to them that their appeal to history and experience 
implied that Scripture did not take first place. Had the framers of these Disciplines 
been pressed with a query “Why history and not Scripture?" they doubtless would 
have quickly asserted the primacy ot Scripture. Indeed, when Coke and Asbury pro¬ 
duced an annotated version of the Discipline in 1798,® they made Scripture’s pri¬ 
macy the primary appeal. And one can find there, and indeed in these historical 
prefaces themselves, the other elements of what we know as the Ouadrilateral. 

f would note parenthetically that to accent the experiential bases of the pref¬ 
aces should not imply that other resources of Methodist reflection were wholly 
absent. Reason functions in any ordering of discourse, it was obviously at play in 
the conference's reordering and “methodizing” of the Discipline, construction of the 
historical narratives, and decision to place them first. The historical statements 
expressed Methodism’s dependence upon reason. So also they represented an 
appeal to tradition—in their retention of the Wesleyan queries and answers, in their 
identification ot a tradition that was passed along, in their focus upon the constitu¬ 
tive phases ot the movement (in both Britain and America) that had “traditioning" 
value, in their function as the memory ot the church, and in their definition ot the 
Discipline as a living past. The appeal to Scripture is less obvious but also opera¬ 
tive in the representation of Methodism as a scriptural way ot holiness.'® 

To recognize the appropriateness of a historical, and, therefore, an experien¬ 
tial starting point, is not to suggest that Methodists would not have profited from a 
more selt-conscious theological prolegomenon. They would have, ft would have been 
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helpful had Methodists been more theologically self-conscious in these prefaces.” 
The fact is that early American Methodism could call upon tew persons with formal 
theological training, and its most eminent resource, Bishop Coke, was not regarded 
as fully committed to the American movement. The church made do with the intel¬ 
lectual leadership it could trust. In retrospect, one could argue that it would have 
been preferable tor Methodism and for the Discipline to have had greater theologi¬ 
cal clarity about the warrant tor doctrine and polity. 

Second, had the church been more self-conscious about these historical pref¬ 
aces, it might have chosen to deal with them in a different way in later years, par¬ 
ticularly in the twentieth century. The church, as we shall see momentarily, has 
sustained the genre of the historical preface but lost the sense of it as mediating the 
work of God. The form is there. But it no longer evokes the conversion experience, 
the recounting of God’s work among us. The preface had lost its ability to bear its 
richer theological and experiential meaning. 


History Justifies Methodist Union 

Prior to the 1939 union, the Discipiine of the MEG began in a fashion that bishops 
Goke and Asbury would have easily recognized: a very short episcopal address, fol¬ 
lowed immediately by a four-page “Historical Statement.” That statement spoke of 
the “Rise of Methodism so-called in Europe” and the “Rise of Methodism so-called 
in America.” To be sure, the quaint language of the early Disciplines had long since 
disappeared. But the gist of the early Discipiines was there. Quite striking is the 
tact that the account came no farther than 1784. The statement legitimated the 
church that had been formed that year (i.e., 1784). These historical statements did 
not even pretend to carry the church's history toward the present. Their function 
was actually the reverse, namely, to claim that the present remained faithful to the 
past. By the twentieth century, the MEG Discipline had added an additional page 
that identified, celebrated, and apologized tor the Methodist system. It affirmed of 
the denomination: “While its polity and administrative rules have been modified 
from time to time to meet changing conditions and opportunities, it remains 
unchanged in doctrine and ministerial offices.”'^ 

The next Discipline, that of 1940, had to make sense of a new church. The 
Methodist Ghurch, formed by the union of The Methodist Episcopal Ghurch, The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and The Methodist Protestant Ghurch. And tor 
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that, where else would the church turn but to the historical statement? The prior MEG 
statement gave structure and bulk to the text. The MFC and MEGS contributed two 
paragraphs each.'^ The resultant account devoted attention primarily to the origins ot 
the three churches but referenced the stages toward union and Its consummation. 

This continued to be history in the spare, gospel-like mode, nothing more than 
what was needed to establish the legitimacy of The Methodist Ghurch. So that each 
church contributed a brief sketch ot its origin, the origin of the new Methodist 
Ghurch was added, and the mix constituted the new history. The new history was in 
the old mode. Why? 

One would be hard pressed to argue that the appeal to history at this late stage 
in the church’s life partook of the experiential immediacy and instinctiveness of the 
early prefaces. General Gonferences gathered the theologically trained and included 
the best theological minds ot the denomination. Why history first? If the church still 
believed its history to be providential, it was reluctant in an ecumenical age to be 
so self-congratulatory. History's placement here doubtless had more to do with 
precedent than anything else. And yet that very habit is not unimportant. Narrative 
had become an established pattern tor Methodist reflection. 


And Union Again 

The 1968 union ot The Methodist Ghurch and The Evangelical United Brethren 
(EUBG) required yet another effort at self-definition. Here, too, the new church 
found no more appropriate self-declaration than through history. The statement 
took up the old task afresh. It established the new entity. The United Methodist 
Ghurch, as in legitimate continuity with its predecessors.'^ 

In regard to the 1968 Discipline, three points are in order. Eirst, that Discipline 
gave almost equal treatment to The Methodist Ghurch and The Evangelical United 
Brethren Ghurch—four full pages to the former and slightly less than four to the 
latter. The separate sagas ot the MEG, MEGS, and MPG and the earlier union con¬ 
sumed one small paragraph. The distinct histories of The United Brethren and ot 
The Evangelical Ghurch each loomed larger than that ot the MEGS. The 1968 
account established the legitimacy of The United Methodist Ghurch; it was no longer 
burdened with legitimating the prior union of 1939. 

Second, this Discipline also carried a list ot United Methodist bishops.'^ That, 
too, functioned to integrate the separate traditions. After Asbury and Goke came 
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Martin Boehm and Philip William Otterbein; after Richard Whatcoat came Jacob 
Albright; and after William McKendree came Christian Newcomer. Here also the 
endeavor to legitimate the 1968 union obscured the prior union and the sensibili¬ 
ties of the Methodist Protestants, who did not think so highly of bishops. 

Third, this Discipline prefaced “Doctrinal Statements and General Rules” with 
a terse, two-page discussion of standards. Its primary function seemed to be to 
establish the congruence of the Methodist Articles of Religion and the Evangelical 
United Brethren Confession of Faith (which followed immediately). It did not yet 
press history into the service that the 1972 Dfsc/pi/ne would. 

All three sections—historical statement, list of bishops, and doctrinal pref¬ 
ace—seemed to serve the same general purpose: as had earlier statements, they 
conferred legitimacy on the new creation. The United Methodist Church. 

Thus, for almost 200 years, from 1787 to 1968, there persisted a rather strik¬ 
ing continuity in the church’s appeal to history. The historical statements conferred 
legitimacy on the church by connecting the church of the present with its origins 
and Mr. Wesley; by locating its purposes in those that had animated the church from 
the start; and by construing Methodism as a design of Providence. 

And yet, as we have seen, the last purpose and the theological force of the pref¬ 
aces collapsed. The form remained but the content eroded. The 1972 Discipiine rep¬ 
resents a dramatic addition to that tradition. In continuity with the tradition, an 
important new appeal is made to history. In enrichment of that tradition, it brings 
to self-consciousness the theological force and value of historical prefaces. 


History and Doctrine 

The Disciplines up to and including that of 1988 retain the historical statement of 
1968.’® In the Disciplines of 1972 and later there appear also very substantial inter¬ 
pretive sections both before and after the doctrinal statements and general rules. 
The authoritative “Landmark” documents are sandwiched between a fourteen-page 
“Historical Background” and a fifteen-page section titled “Our Theological Task.” 
Here, tor the first time really, something akin to the constitutional self-conscious¬ 
ness of the Presbyterians and Episcopalians is at work. After 200 years of relatively 
instinctive or habitual appeal to history as the warrant tor its Discipiine, Methodism 
gives deliberate (surprisingly also, historical) and substantial attention to what is 
constitutive. These sections should be viewed against the backdrop of what has 
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been described and assessed here as an important new venture tor Methodism, an 
innovation in the tradition of Disciplinary historical reflection. That sense of both 
continuity and innovation is well symbolized in the tact that these Disciplines carry 
both a historical statement prefatory to the Discipline as a whole and historical seg¬ 
ments that frame the important and long doctrinal section. 

The questions Initially posed and the issues of concern they raise invite 
reflection on this venture. For the most part, they apply to the 1972 Discipline as 
well as that of 1988. It will be most useful to bring them to bear upon that of 
1988. So, finally, let us review the 1988 Discipiine, and particularly paragraph 
66, beginning with “Our Distinctive Heritage as United Methodists” and continu¬ 
ing through paragraph 67. Several points are in order, each of which draws out 
the implications of the inclusion within the Discipiine of a historical treatment of 
doctrine. 

1. In assessing this section, readers should keep In view its several possible 
functions and uses. Including some that may have not been anticipated by its 
drafters or General Conference. It may be seen as 

• an exercise of General Conference’s teaching office; 

• a midrash, or commentary, on United Methodist texts; 

• an effort at doctrinal restoration and conservation; 

• a judicial finding on the Landmark Documents, as though rendered by 
the Judicial Council; 

• an instruction in the reception of Methodist teaching; 

• a constitutional history In the tradition of James Buckley, Thomas Neely, 
or John Tigert; 

• an essay on the evolution of Methodist doctrine; and, insofar as it has 
been written over against the 1972 statement, 

• a revisionist recasting of the history of doctrine. 

This section has purely historical utility, as the last three Items suggest. But its 
value extends beyond mere history, as have the prefatory historical statements over 
the years. History has consistently played an important legitimating role tor 
Methodist polity. Here it is pressed into a similar service for Methodist doctrine. So 
though this use capitalizes upon an established Methodist habit of mind, its full 
implications may not be clear. 
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2. The reader who compares this section of 1988 and iater Disciplines with 
that of the 1972 version cannot help being struck by the differences in shape, tone, 
structure, and emphasis of the two. A detailed accounting and evaluation of those 
differences might better be left to another hand, perhaps to someone closer to the 
process.” However, a comment on change Itself would be in order. As the discus¬ 
sion above should Indicate, such a pronounced recasting of its historical self¬ 
understanding has not been the church’s way. On the contrary, Methodism left the 
historical prefaces largely unaltered until changed circumstances dictated a new 
account, that is, after a division or union. Furthermore, change to a narrative expla¬ 
nation of Methodist doctrine would seem to be of greater moment than change to 
the historical prefaces. That, after all, was the point of the Restrictive Rules, 
namely, to Inhibit change that touched those things most precious to Methodism. 
There is at least an irony or incongruity, it not at problem. In such a thoroughly 
revised narrative whose purpose Is the preservation of Methodist doctrine. Ends 
and means, intent and vehicle, are mismatched. 

3. Another impression is of the overwhelmingly Wesleyan character of this 
Methodist history.’® To be sure, It locates United Methodist teaching within “Our 
Common Heritage as Christians" and honors the Reformation’s contribution, notably 
In the Anglican Articles (through the MEC) and the Heidelberg Catechism (through 
the EUBC). However, in the decisive transitional section—“Our Distinctive Heritage 
as United Methodists”—Wesley figures, implicitly or explicitly, in every paragraph. 
And Wesley’s spirit hovers over the remainder of the Methodist discussion and even 
that of the EUBCs. Here, also, the contrast with the prefatory historical statements 
Is Instructive. In those, the American developments claim center stage and Wesley 
figures primarily as a point of departure. The accent falls on the American charac¬ 
ter of Methodism. In the 1968 prefatory account (for United Methodism), Wesley 
looms larger than he had In previous prefaces; but even there the combined 
Methodist and Evangelical United Brethren sagas yield a very American story. So 
the strongly Wesleyan motif of the doctrinal historical statement contrasts sharply 
with the more American theme of the prefatory account. One must wonder about 
the appropriateness of two such variant constructions within the Discipline. 

4. That contrast serves also to underscore the tact that there are less 
“Wesleyan” ways of construing Methodist doctrinal history. What does the church 
Intend to say by such an exclusively Wesleyan Interpretation? Furthermore, one can 
ask whether the heritage should be envisioned as a self-contained Wesleyan stream 
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and whether its theological purity at any point in time should be assessed by its 
proximity to the source. There are, after all, other historical readings of the devel¬ 
opment of Methodist doctrine.’® Should not the Discipline take account of other fac¬ 
tors that impinge upon the formation of doctrine and acknowledge alternative ways 
of construing its development?®® 

5. The governing metaphor of this account—declension—would strike many 
historians as suspect and certainly bears scrutiny.®’ The notion of an original 
Wesleyan purity, its dissipation, and the gradual resultant declension of Methodism 
doubtless serves what such jeremiadic history typically serves, namely, to build a 
case for reform through recovery. It is a strategy of primitivism, a prophetic call to 
return to the covenant. This may be exactly the note that the church wishes to 
sound. Clearly, some within the denomination have struck this note repeatedly. A 
challenge at this point serves as more than a reminder that this is not the only way 
of explaining historical and doctrinal change. A challenge is also a way of asking 
whether the church really has committed itself to jeremiadic politics and to the 
dynamics and implications that jeremiads unleash. 

6. The historical discussion clearly evidences Richard Heitzenrater’s interpre¬ 
tation of the Restrictive Rules.®® Such a textual nuance (and the Albert Outlerian 
tone of the prior Discipline) may be the consequences of employing top-flight Wesley 
scholars in the drafting process. Drafters will inevitably put their own stamp on the 
text. Clearly, the church has been blessed by the services of such qualified schol¬ 
ars. Still, there may be some problems in according Disciplinary status to what 
remains a controversial historical argument.®® 

In this last question, as in those preceding, the premise is that the historical 
account functions as a claim of the church about itself. As such, then, this is not 
mere history but in some sense ecclesiology. It may well be that the historical dis¬ 
cussion in the doctrinal section will have more value to the church than the docu¬ 
ments it purports to introduce. Certainly, one could argue that case for the 1972 
historical/interpretive statement—thus the controversy around it. That statement, 
its affirmation of pluralism, and the notion of a Quadrilateral claimed attention as 
United Methodist belief—so much attention that the present revision was 
demanded. Pluralism was made almost creedal. The Quadrilateral slighted the 
unique witness of Scripture. And so on. The interpretation of the doctrinal state¬ 
ments had become the doctrine. And so now the historical/interpretive statement of 
1988 may well be read and critiqued as a faith statement. If so. United Methodists 
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will (1) sustain a long tradition of employing history for self-definition, but (2) 
become far more self-consciousness about the doctrinal implications of that appeal. 


The History in the Discipline and the Doctrine 
in That History 

This chapter first examined the Discipline’s historical prefaces. A rather sponta¬ 
neous effort to introduce the new church, drawing on an established pattern of 
Methodist narrative reflection, not developed as self-conscious prolegomenon, nor 
ever mined for its theological implications, the preface nevertheless functioned suc¬ 
cessfully to locate Methodism in the economy of Providence. History made a state¬ 
ment of Methodist belief—belief about God at work, belief about Methodism itself. 
Methodist history was sacred history. At least, it was so initially. And even as the 
nineteenth century wore on and historiography became more objective and scien¬ 
tific, the prefatory histories continued to recall that God works in and through the 
Methodists. Without ever discussing the matter formally, Methodists of various 
stripes seemed to know that a historical preface appropriately opened their 
Disciplines. So at every point when new forms of Methodism emerged, history 
served as prolegomenon. 

Since 1972, United Methodist Disciplines have also placed history to work in 
introducing the church's doctrine, polity, and discipline. On the assumption that 
here, too, the church’s act may speak and may, perhaps, say more than the church 
has self-consciously willed, this chapter has endeavored to begin the process of 
exploring what this new historical statement means. Glearly, the history has been 
written to explain the doctrine. What, it may be asked, are the doctrinal implica¬ 
tions of undertaking such history? Why, in a doctrinal section, would a church, its 
highest authority and its theologians, appeal to history at all, and particularly to a 
history rendered with little sense of God’s hand in human affairs? 

One answer, as this chapter and this volume suggests, is that when Methodists 
need to say something introductory about themselves, their vocation, and their mis¬ 
sion, they reflexively turn to narrative, to testimony, to the work of God in their 
lives. They do so as individuals. They once did so as a movement. What is missing 
in the more recent versions of Methodist self-introductions is a deeper sense of the 
theological import of their story and a willingness to be forthright about where and 
in what they deem the Spirit to be at work. Such a providential account need not 
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succumb to what my colleague Kenneth Rowe terms “happy history,” the aggrandiz¬ 
ing of the Methodist story or even the apotheosizing of a history rife with racism, 
conflict, self-aggrandizement, bigotry, sexism, homophobia, and class prejudice. 
Indeed, a right telling would, in good prophetic style, name the places where the 
church has failed to live the covenant and so set the agenda for change. But a his¬ 
torical preface rendered in such fashion might once again address the question, 
“What may we reasonably believe to be God’s design in raising up the Preachers 
called Methodists?" and might say, “God’s design was To reform the Gontinent, and 
spread scripture Holiness over these Lands. As a Proof hereof, we have seen in....” 



Connectionalism: Defined in Conflict 


I n explaining his leadership role in the 1792 General Conference legislative tight 
that produced schism and a new denomination, the Republican Methodists, 
Presiding Elder James O’Kelly, wrote a local preacher friend: 

What have 1 done? Overturned government? What? the Council—not 
Methodism. 1 only say no man among us ought to get into the Apostle’s chair 
with the Keys, and stretch a lordly power over the ministers and Kingdom 
of Christ. ’Tis a human invention, a quicksand; and when my grey hairs may 
be preserved under ground, 1 may be remembered. We ought to respect the 
body before any mere man. A consolidated government is always bad. We 
have published that we believe a Ceneral Conference to be injurious to the 
Church. District Conferences have lost their suffrages; men of wit will leave 
the travelling connection. Boys with their Keys, under the absolute sway of 
one who declares his authority and succession from the Apostles—these 
striplings must rule and govern Christ’s Church, as master workmen; as 
though they could finish such a temple. People are to depend on their 
credibility. These things are so; 1 know what 1 say; 1 am able when called 
upon to answer it. 1 am a friend to Christ; to his Church, but not to prelat- 
ick government.' 
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Here O'Kelly enunciated key principles for which he and his movement stood: 

• wariness against arbitrary, “monarchical” power, especially as lodged in 
bishops; 

• high valuation of the “republican” rights and liberties, to be cherished in 
church as in the new nation; 

• affection for the fraternity within conference and within Methodism; and 

• a primitivist hermeneutic that recognized only the principles, praxis, 
and polity explicitly mentioned in Scripture. 

Not mentioned here by O’Kelly but equally a commitment of the new movement 
was fervid antislavery.^ These principles had much to do with the schism and even 
more with the conflict thereafter; but, as is so typically the case in church fights, 
personalities played as important a part as principles. 

James O’Kelly faced off against Francis Asbury repeatedly, almost from his 
acceptance on trial in 1778. O’Kelly had some role, typically an adversarial one, in 
five major events through and/or against which Asbury consolidated his authority 
and power within the little Methodist movement: the Broken Back, or Fluvanna, 
Conference of 1779, which made provision for the sacraments and ordination; the 
1784 Christmas Conference, which created the new church; the 1787 Rough Creek 
(Virginia) Conference, which mounted a frontal challenge to Wesley’s, Asbury’s, and 
Coke’s authority; the 1789 and 1790 experiments with a Council; and the 1792 
General Conference, which produced schism. Each deserves some comment. Each 
contributed to the definition of Methodism, and O’Kelly indeed provided some of the 
pain in Methodism’s growth.^ 


Declarations of Independence 

in 1779 the Methodist movement experienced its first division. Histories usually 
represent this as Virginian impetuousness—precipitous declaration of independ¬ 
ence and impatience with John Wesley’s inaction on American requests for enabling 
recognition. This reading, the one imbedded in the later published version of the 
Minutes,'* gave “official” standing to the conference that met, for Asbury’s conven¬ 
ience and safety, at Thomas White’s in Delaware. In quite a number of respects, it. 
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rather than the later Broken Back, or Fluvanna, Conference, was the schismatic 
affair. Or, at the very least, each had problematic aspects. 

How was Asbury's conference schismatic? First, it convened irregularly. 
Second, it presumed to act on matters constitutional in the name of the conference. 
Third, it appointed a president without regard to the existence of one, naming him 
(Asbury) general assistant in America. Fourth, it established Asbury’s role on the 
basis of its own constitutional specifications and construal of Mr. Wesley’s actions. 
The latter action, in Asbury’s own hand, the “Leesburg Minutes,” conveyed in 
Wesleyan fashion as an answer to a query about why Asbury should be the general 
assistant: “A. He Ought because Originally Appointed by Mr. Wesley to Act Jointly 
therein with Mr. Rankin & Mr. Shadford." The published version elaborated and 
refined that: “Ans. He ought: 1st, on account of his age; 2d, because originally 
appointed by Mr. Wesley: 3d being joined with Messrs. Rankin and Shadford, by 
express order from Mr. Wesley.”® 

Fifth, this conference took two further actions, which their (later) published 
minutes just somehow omitted: making provision for successors “in case of Br. 
Asbury’s Death or absence” and providing for their own subsequent meeting: 

When and where Shall our next conference be held? Ans.Whereas it is thought 
that without some Extraordinary change in affairs it will not be possible tor all 
the Preachers to attend in Virginia let it be in the Baltimore Circuit the last 
Tuesday in April.® 

The regularly called conference met as appointed at Fluvanna (MEA, 1779),® 
undeterred by the Asburian cabal and its actions. It proceeded as though the 
Delaware Conference had not met or acted. It did what conferences were supposed 
to do. It made provision for presidency during its sessions, so authorizing Philip 
Catch, as indicated by his standing first in several key listings. It did the move¬ 
ment’s business. It examined its members. It collected and disbursed monies. It sta¬ 
tioned the preachers. It attended to discipline. 

Recognizing the Episcopal Establishment as dissolved by the Revolution, it 
adopted measures through and by which the necessary rites and offices of a 
Christian church might be provided for the Methodist faithful. In particular, it con¬ 
ferred to a committee of four, elected by the preachers and listed by name, the 
authority that had been vested in Wesley or his general assistant—legislative and 
administrative authority—including presumably Wesley’s power to appoint. To a 
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presbytery, similarly constituted and composed of the same four individuals, it 
transmitted the right to administer the sacraments, to ordain, and to determine who 
else should receive sacramental authority. The preachers undertook these acts, of 
course, without the confirming episcopal touch or that of any regularly ordained 
person. It was, so to speak, a fresh start of the Christian church {MEA, 1779), con¬ 
travening Wesley’s wish and precept and implicitly discounting the historic succes¬ 
sion. Combining features from Wesleyan, Presbyterian, Anglican, and republican 
practice, the Fluvanna Conference opened a route that American Methodism would 
follow, albeit very slowly, but that O’Kelly would traverse more quickly. 


Asburian Order 

The dramatic healing of this two-year schism will not concern us here. Suffice it to 
say that it occurred on the basis of stipulations that the Asbury wing promulgated 
in Baltimore the following year: 

flow many preachers do now agree to Sitt in Conference on the Original plan 
as Methodists let all there names be enter’d upon the minutes.. . . 

Does this conference acknowledge Francess Asbury as Mr. Wesleys rep¬ 
resentative to exercise the same pour [power] and travel in the same manner 
when circumstances will admit.* 

So Mr. Asbury became the symbol and guarantor of Wesleyan and ecclesial 
integrity and the American counterpart of Mr. Wesley. On this premise the 1781 
Conterence(s) reunited the movement, stipulating as the disciplinary and doctrinal 
standards of an emerging American connection those of Wesleyanism: “How many 
of our preachers are now determined after mature consideration, close observation 
and earnest prayer to preach the old Methodist doctrine, and strictly enforce the 
discipline, as contained in the notes, sermons, and minutes published by Mr. 
Wesley. . . .’’* 

Thirty-nine signed, according to the published minutes, an additional five in the 
Leesburg version. On neither did the name James O’Kelly appear. He was appar¬ 
ently not present. Others who were, Jesse Lee reported, would not concur in dis¬ 
avowing the separation or suspending the sacraments. The spirit and style of 
Fluvanna lived on. Later that year, Asbury encountered Virginia preachers eager tor 
the ordinances. Preparing to tight the “spreading tire of division,” Asbury began 
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reading and marking Richard Baxter’s Cure for Church Divisions for possible abridg¬ 
ment. An American Wesley he? 

The 1782 conference endeavored to counter such continuing independence by 
blotting out reference to the enabling conference activities and ordering the removal 
of reference to such (the sacraments) in the Minutes.'^ The 1784 Christmas 
Conference achieved the ecclesial transformation that Fluvanna had sought. It 
brought a Wesleyan episcopal order through an instrumentality, Thomas Coke, that 
seriously undercut Asbury’s role as symbol and guarantor of Wesleyan and ecclesial 
integrity. It also Introduced Coke as the American Mr. Wesley. Coke was Wesley's 
chief lieutenant, had been university educated, ordained an Anglican priest, and 
appointed as superintendent tor America. He was charged to ordain Asbury, and in 
so doing, he carried his own and Wesley’s plans tor the new church, and prepared 
explanatory discourses and sermons while on the ship’s voyage so that he was ready 
to execute this new church start on Wesley’s authority. Thus, he symbolized and 
guaranteed Wesleyan and ecclesial integrity. He wore Mr. Wesley’s mantle. Asbury 
countered, we have been told, by insisting on the convening of a conference and the 
election of any to be recognized as superintendent, himself most particularly. By that 
plebiscite Asbury regained a good measure of the authority “lost” in the presence of 
Coke. He eventually took control through making appointments, effectively leaving 
Coke with symbolism and little power. Coke might have a Wesley style. Asbury would 
settle for the substance. He would be the operative guarantor of Wesleyan and eccle¬ 
sial integrity and the American counterpart of Mr. Wesley, it not the symbol. 

Witnessing these Christmas Conference maneuverings, James O’Kelly made his 
signal contribution to the event much later. Long after the tact he sought to under¬ 
cut Asbury by denying that any episcopal election took place. More immediately, 
O’Kelly emerged from the conference designated as elder in the new church. He 
became a presiding elder as that superintending function evolved quickly out of the 
elder’s office and became clearly a significant and even beloved leader. 


Contending with Authority 

Coke returned to Britain after the 1785 conferences. He came back in 1787 with a 
number of directives from Wesley, including the convening of a general conference 
and the appointment of Richard Whatcoat as “Superintendent with Asbury." These 
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orders accorded with the “binding minute” to obey Wesley’s commands and with 
Wesley's vision of a global connection. They hardly accorded with American sensi¬ 
tivities.” Some 3,000 gathered for conference at Rough Greek, Virginia, where 
O’Kelly and Lee led the opposition to Coke, to Wesley’s exercise of authority, and to 
the nomination of Whatcoat. Of the subsequent conference, held on May 1 In 
Baltimore, Asbury noted, “We had some warm and close debates In conference; but 
all ended In love and peace." Thomas Ware reported, more candidly, that many of 
the preachers took great offense at the presumption of resetting the conference 
date, at the Implicit conferring of decision making to the superintendents, at the 
appointment rather than the election of superintendents, and at the fear that 
Whatcoat’s elevation might produce the recall of Asbury. The tear doomed 
Whatcoat’s episcopal chances at that juncture. The conferences responded more 
formally by qualifying Coke’s authority, stipulating in the Annual Minutes to the first 
question about who are the superintendents the answer “Thomas Coke, (when pres¬ 
ent in the States), and Francis Asbury.” Coke responded with a certificate promis¬ 
ing not to exercise superintending authority when absent and limiting it when 
present to ordaining, presiding, and traveling. They also rescinded the binding 
minute of loyalty to Wesley from the Discipline {MEA, 1785a, 0- 2), sometimes 
described as dropping Wesley’s name from the Minutes.'^ 

If the Methodists did not want a monarchical episcopacy—that Is, a superin¬ 
tendency with authority like Wesley’s—then how would they have a common mind? 
As the little movement expanded, the problems of cohesion and direction Increased. 
Distances necessitated the convening of multiple conferences. Six were appointed 
tor 1788, but according to Lee seven were held. For 1789, eleven conferences met. 
That year the bishops proposed a small executive body, a council. Lee, who repro¬ 
duced the entirety of the enabling legislation, complained that the council was new, 
dangerous, unworkable, and not genuinely representative: 

This plan for having a council, was entirely new, and exceedingly dangerous. A 
majority of the preachers voted in favour of it, but they were soon sensible, 
that the plan would not answer the purpose for which it was intended. The 
council was to be composed of the bishops, and the presiding elders: the pre¬ 
siding elders were appointed, changed, and put out of office by the bishop, and 
just when he pleased; of course, the whole of the council were to consist of the 
bishops, and a tew other men of their own choice or appointing.'^ 
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The council possessed two other features well devised to doom It. Its enact¬ 
ments required unanimity, in effect allowing Asbury veto power. And legislation 
would be binding only in concurring conferences—a “dangerous clause” Lee 
thought, prone to divide the connection.''* 

In its first meeting, the council adopted a constitution that remedied these 
three glaring detects. It provided tor election of its members, a two-thirds majority 
rather than unanimity for legislation (plus, however,“the consent of the bishop"), 
and only the concurrence of “a majority of the several conferences." Even in this 
revised form, many experienced the council as what Neely terms “a dangerous cen¬ 
tralization of power."'^ 


Contending for Power 

Irish-born O'Keliy was outspoken on the issue of centralized power and led the 
charge against the council. Asbury reported: 

1 received a letter from the presiding elder of this district [South Virginia], 
James O’Kelly; he makes heavy complaints of my power, and bids me stop for 
one year, or he must use his influence against me. Power! Power!’® 

Others shared O’Kelly’s concern. The conference at Charleston sought to 
constrict the council’s power to “advice only” and to make the “consent of the 
conference decisive.” At Petersburg Asbury reported, “Our conference began; all 
was peace until the council was mentioned. The young men appeared to be 
entirely under the influence of the elders, and turned it out of doors.” James 
Meacham, a young preacher at that conference, noted in his journal for 
September 1, 1790, the opposition to the council in southern Virginia, an oppo¬ 
sition that he thought would lead either to expulsions or separation. Four days 
later he reported receiving “4 Letters from the Travelling Preachers, they are 
much oppos’d to the Council.” William McKendree, later to be Asbury's colleague 
as bishop, then possessed great confidence in O’Kelly, whose word “was next to 
gospel with me.” Asbury is reported to have said: “Ye have all spoken out of one 
mouth. Henceforth you are all out of the union." Following the Leesburg 
Conference, where similar agitation prevailed, Asbury backed down and made 
yet another concession: 
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To conciliate the minds of our brethren in the south district of Virginia, who are 
restless about the council, 1 wrote their leader a letter, informing him, “that 1 
would take my seat in council as another member”; and, in that point, at least, 
waive the claims of episcopacy. . .. 

Not satisfied, the southern Virginia preachers met under O’Kelly's leadership at 
Mecklenburg and resolved “to send no member to Council.”'^ The second meeting of 
the council did not stem the tide of opposition. O’Kelly had, in fact, rallied Coke to 
that side. Lee also played an important oppositional role. 

On Coke’s return to the United States in early 1791, Asbury discovered “the 
Doctor’s sentiments, with regard to the council, quite changed.” Sizing up the situ¬ 
ation, Asbury continued, “James O’Kelly’s letters had reached London. 1 felt per¬ 
fectly calm, and acceeded to a general conference, for the sake of peace.” So at the 
Petersburg Conference of that year, as Asbury reported, “the affair of the council 
was suspended until a general conference.” 

A general conference had been proposed by both Lee and O’Kelly but dismissed 
when the plan for a council was initially introduced. Lee reiterated that proposal on 
July 7, 1791, submitting the matter in writing, as also may have Coke in May, just 
prior to his return to England. “This day,” recorded Asbury, “brother Lee put a 
paper into my hand, proposing the election of not less than two, nor more than four 
preachers from each conference, to form a general conference in Baltimore, in 
December, 1792, to be continued annually.” Lee’s conception of delegation or rep¬ 
resentation would have to wait its time, and his notion of an annual meeting did not 
prevail. But he, O'Kelly, and Coke had their way. The first General Conference met 
in Baltimore November 1-15, 1792. When it gathered, the council proposal was 
given a very unceremonious burial. “For soon after we met together,” Lee reported, 
“the bishops and the preachers in general, shewed a disposition to drop the coun¬ 
cil, and all things belonging there. And the bishops requested that the name of the 
councii might not be mentioned in the conference again.”'® 


An Issue over Which to Divide and Conquer 

The second day of General Gonference, O’Kelly placed a motion giving preachers who 
thought themselves “injured” by the bishop’s appointment the “liberty to appeal to 
the conference” and the right, it the appeal was sustained, to another appointment. 
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Unfortunately, the “long” debate that followed was not minuted. Lee indicated that 
“the arguments for and against the proposal were weighty, and handled in a masterly 
manner.” He continued: "There never had been a subject before us that so fully called 
forth all the strength of the preachers. A large majority of them appeared at first to 
be in favour of the motion.”'® Ware concurred, “Had Mr. O'Kelly’s proposition been 
differently managed it might possibly have been carried. For myself at first I did not 
see any thing very objectionable in it.”® 

The motion, and doubtless much of the affirmative argument, self-servingly 
enunciated in O’Kelly's account of the event {MEA, 1792a), made appeal to what 
we would now term the language or ideology of republicanism—the rhetoric of the 
American Revolution and the early American republic. Republicanism held and 
O’Kelly preached a radical Whiggery that bifurcated social reality into a people 
with real but fragile rights, on the one hand, and hostile, “kingly” authority whose 
natural tendency was to tyranny and usurpation of rights, on the other. The liber¬ 
ties of the people, if they were to be preserved, demanded collective resolve on the 
part of the people—a unity founded in virtue, watchful monitoring of authority, 
forceful response against authority’s inducements, and resistance to luxury. 
Liberty and virtue were easily corrupted and the people’s resolve dissipated. 
Authority was ever encroaching. Freedom’s hope demanded vigilance. Unless lib¬ 
erty were defended, the people would be reduced to slavery. So taught the history 
of republics and so O’Kelly discovered in the tyrannical behavior of Asbury and, to 
a lesser extent, of Coke.®' 

McKendree, who sided with O’Kelly, lodged with him at General Conference, but 
later reverted to the Methodist Episcopal Church (and even later was elected bishop), 
caught the republican resonances in a retrospective assessment: “Evil was deter¬ 
mined against the Connection, justified by the supposition that the Bishop and his 
creatures were working the ruin of the Church to gratify their pride and ambition.”® 
When the motion tailed,® O’Kelly walked out with a party of supporters to form 
a rival movement that took the republican banner into its name. James Meacham 
made this entry in his journal: 

[H]e has taken his tare well of conference. 1 think my poor heart scarcely ever 
felt the like before, 1 could not refrain from weeping deeply 1 hope God will still 
direct aright, & give us our dear old bro. & yokefellow back again—if he comes 
not back, 1 fear bad consequences will accrue.® 
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As Meacham’s affection and fear suggest, the Republican Methodists had con¬ 
siderable appeal, some of it based on O’Kelly himself, some on what would be the 
movement’s efforts to create a polity protective of liberty, grounded in Scripture 
alone, and explicitly antislavery. Enunciating such principles in his preaching and 
in his apologetical writings {MEA, 1792a), O’Kelly initially garnered considerable 
support, particularly in lower "Virginia and upper North Carolina. 


The O’Kelly Stamp on American Methodism 

The Asbury-O'Kelly interaction produced or helped to produce the identity of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Through this contest and others, the church came into 
being, resolving some issues, pushing others off the table, setting priorities, devel¬ 
oping sensitivities about certain questions, creating taboos and instinctive 
responses, and leaving some matters for later attention.® 

What choices did Methodism make? How did its choices shape it? What got 
ruled in? ruled out? What future did it chart with respect to practices, policy, con¬ 
nection, structure, governance, fraternity? What did it learn about itself in this con¬ 
flict? And how did the experience with O’Kelly affect later, or more gradual, forms 
of Methodism's self-discernment? 


Connectionalism: Five Conflictual/Conflicted Gifts 

Itinerancy 

First and most immediately, the rejection of O’Kelly’s motion and the association of 
it with schism committed the new church to a very rigid conception of itinerancy. 
His motion opened up some very basic issues. Perhaps some of the following were 
debated in 1792 but then shelved tor a century or so: Do itinerancy, appointment, 
and connectionalism have fundamentally to do with missio DeP. Or are they prima¬ 
rily tactical? if about the ministry, the church, and the world, how might wisdom be 
gained about deployment and who could contribute to that wisdom? Might a circuit 
or a preacher have a useful word to add to that conversation among bishop and pre¬ 
siding elders? It so, how might appointments be effected and who might participate? 
Should appointments require some degree of consent or assent by preachers? By 
circuit? And if there must be some Wesley surrogate, some central agency tor 
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appointments, should that be bishop, committee, or conference? Should itinerancy 
remain national or become conference based and therefore regional? 

The O’Kelly schism left something of a taboo on itinerancy. It was not to be 
opened tor interpretation, exploration, reconsideration, or refinement. It became 
the defining Methodist tactic. And if one had probiems or issues with itinerancy or 
one’s fate within it, one expression of discontent or dissent remained: iocation. And 
so, into the ranks of the local preacher would tall many of Methodism’s most able 
and effective ministers. And two decades later their plight would contribute to 
another schism. 


The Episcopal Teaching Office 

Many forces and factors shaped Methodist episcopacy. "Voices other than O’Keliy’s 
protested monarchical tendencies in Asbury and Coke. Still O’Kelly rallied those 
so concerned, and doubtless played an important part in moderating and check¬ 
ing such tendencies, in creating the instrumentaiity of General Conference as the 
central authority, and in lodging there constitutional and doctrinal prerogatives. 
Even in schism, O’Kelly continued this moderating function, his movement provid¬ 
ing an alternative should Methodist episcopacy prove insufferable. 

By his opposition and schism, O’Kelly forced or enticed Asbury into exercise of 
the teaching office, becoming thereby guarantor of Wesleyan and ecclesial integrity 
and the American counterpart of Mr. Wesley. In contending with O’Keily, Asbury 
found that he could and must find ways to speak on behalf of the church. Asbury did 
so most consistently and effectively orally, on the road, in camp, in conference, by 
prayer, by counsel, by sermon, by admonition, by exhortation. Asbury’s success— 
and he did, in tact, contain the O’Kelly schism—we inter from the journaled 
remarks of his compatriots. Asbury did teach orally. He also taught by guiding early 
Methodism’s publication efforts, a remarkable gesture given the quite meager tal¬ 
ent the movement possessed. So Asbury taught by: 

• launching periodicals, such as the Arminian Magazine in 1789 and 1790 
and The Methodist Magazine in 1797 and 1798: 

• publishing his own journal therein in serial form and later by itself:® 
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• encouraging and directing the publishing ot other Methodist materials— 
standard works, Wesley items, hymnbooks. Disciplines, and especially 
Minutes;^’’ 

• crafting a book on schism, a volume he intended as a balm for 
Methodism’s wounds, initially that ot Fluvanna but later and particularly 
that of James O’Kelly and titled graphically The Causes, Evils, and Cures 
of Heart and Church Divisions, Extracted from the Works of Mr. 
Jeremiah Burroughs and Mr. Richard Baxter-}^ 

• annotating, with Coke, the Discipline (in 1798), The Doctrines and 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America with 
Explanatory Notes, by Thomas Coke and Erancis Asbury,^^ instructing 
the Methodist faithful through and about Methodist belief and practice 
{MEA, 1798); 

• endeavoring his own overview of the movement, in the Extracts of 
Letters Containing Some Account of the Work of God Since the Year 
1800 ^^ 

Asbury also exercised the teaching office by encouraging the development of 
Methodist apologetics, being forced into this by O’Kelly's published critique of the 
church. The Author’s Apology for Protesting Against the Methodist Episcopal 
Government.^' He and Coke took on that task directly in 1798 with the production 
ot The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America with 
Explanatory Notes. For intellectual defenses Asbury also called upon his sometime 
traveling companion, Nicholas Snethen. Snethen produced two apologetic works 
against O’Kelly: A Reply to an Apology for Protesting Against the Methodist 
Episcopal Government and An Answer to James O'Kelly's Vindication.^'^ 


The Church 

O’Kelly, the conflict that he occasioned, and Methodism’s experience ot his schism 
helped shape ecclesial policy, practice, and polity. In particular, Methodism’s con¬ 
nectionalism emerged from the O’Kelly fights as a governance structure with unmis¬ 
takable federal potentialities. Until the development of General Conference, the 
shape, style, feel, and procedure of Mr. Wesley’s connectionalism remained fluid. 
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How would Methodism’s connectional nature be expressed best in this new, dynamic 
republic? In a single Wesley surrogate? In some small group ot trusted elders? In 
the fraternity, or brotherhood, of conference? Of the conferences collectively? Or 
less structurally, in the affectionate bonds between and among the preachers? Or 
more inclusively, in the revivalistic dynamisms of conference that pointed down¬ 
ward to the wells of Methodist corporate spirituality of quarterly meeting, society, 
and class? Should Methodism hang together in its revivalistic mission, through its 
intense affectionate “fraternal” or communal bonds, or by governance structures? 
Many forces, including its very growth, led the church to shape connectionalism 
politically, as polity. Gradually, policy pressures and legislative functions resolved 
Methodist connectionalism into a series of politically defined conferences—quar¬ 
terly, annual, and general. And the church would spend the next century and a halt 
determining who had voice and who had membership in these structures, structures 
that alone had say on matters Methodist. The political definition that O’Kelly helped 
give to conference gradually crowded out its spiritual and fraternal aspects, robbing 
its incredible theological and ecclesial substance but permitting it to function leg¬ 
islatively. The church experienced an immediate fraternal hurt when the beloved 
O’Kelly walked. It experienced a long-term incalculable fraternal and spiritual hurt 
in the political walk its connectionalism took.® 

If O’Kelly shared in damaging Methodism’s connectionalism, he took greater 
responsibility for distorting its catholicity. His protest and schism patterned conflict 
and division for at least a century. Another schism, that led by William Hammett in 
South Carolina, occurred at the same time as O’Kelly’s. And every decade saw yet 
another split. The nineteenth century was tor Methodism a century ot division. Each 
had its just cause. But in subtle ways the O’Kelly fight created fault lines, sensitiv¬ 
ities, taboos, and instinctive protective responses, particularly on episcopacy and 
presiding eldership. These reactive tendencies hampered Methodist flexibility in 
dealing with conflicts, and thereby made subsequent divisions easier. Again and 
again Methodists would, following O’Kelly, focus divisive issues around episcopacy 
and the exercise of the appointive office. And the experience with O’Kelly affected 
Methodism’s capacity for creativity with other reformist impulses, permitting loyal 
Methodists to dismiss quickly any attacks on these tabooed issues. One wonders, 
for instance, whether the church would have been so inflexible with Richard Allen 
and the AME impulse, or later with the AMEZ, had it not been so badly and recently 
burned with O’Kelly. And what opportunities for unity in diversity might the MEG 
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have pursued more vigorously with the UBG and EA if it had been less preoccupied 
with a singular understanding of office and structure? Methodism’s catholicity, its 
ecumenical sensibilities, would have to wait tor another day. 


Scriptural Holiness 

O’Kelly's outspokenness on certain principles doubtless also affected how the MEG 
could entertain them. How, tor instance, would the church read Scripture? What 
appeal would it make to the biblical witness? To what extent would it seek to con¬ 
form practice, polity, and policy to the word of Scripture? This was as live an issue 
in the early Republic as it is today. O’Kelly enunciated a very radical primitivist pos¬ 
ture, an insistence our initial quotation indicates, that the church’s life and struc¬ 
ture should copy the Bible’s. This primitivism in the O’Kelly impulse may well have 
inoculated the MEG against the Bible-only contagion that ran through American 
Protestantism in the early nineteenth century. Instructive in this regard was the 
appeal that Asbury and Goke made in their annotated Discipline, a publication 
designed to answer O’Kelly.They were no primitivists; they employed all the ele¬ 
ments of what we now term the “Ouadrilateral” and put a high premium on Wesley, 
the longer Ghristian tradition, and the Bible as exegeted {MEA, 1798). 

if O’Kelly’s primitivism elicited a more nuanced hermeneutic and broader 
understanding of authority, what reactions might his fervent antislavery and repub¬ 
licanism have occasioned? What tendencies might such activism have encouraged 
with regard to holiness? Gould it have influenced the tempering of enthusiasm for 
the doctrine of perfection? Might it have nuanced the church’s notions of perfection? 
Gould it have discouraged the structural, societal, and systemic understandings and 
encouraged more individual understandings? 

Similarly, with regard to Wesley’s reforming mandate, might the republicanism, 
the democratic spirit, and the commitment to antislavery have undercut the MEG’s 
resolve? Might O’Kelly have drained off into his movement many of the most fervid 
Virginia and North Garolina opponents of slavery? And might that exodus have made 
it easier for the southern wing of the MEG to press tor the compromises that seem¬ 
ingly came so relentlessly? 

What about the implications of O’Kelly’s commitments tor the MEG’s key doc¬ 
trine, Arminianism? O’Kelly seemed to merge republicanism and Arminianism so 
that free will meant freedom, liberty, equality for all, tor black as well as white, for 
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slave as well as tree. The MEG certainly continued to speak of liberty and freedom. 
But increasingly these came to be tree response to the invitation, to liberty in 
preaching, and to equality before God. And when Arminianism was so spiritualized, 
was it surprising that the MEG came down where it did on who could preach, be 
ordained, and be admitted into full connection? Or that it had so much difficulty in 
deciding whether Africans and women could hear God’s call to ministry? 


Discipline 

The evolution of discipline from an activity and set of practices into law and struc¬ 
ture, from discipline to Discipline, came through many large and small genetic 
changes. O’Kelly's part in these developments was doubtless small. Nevertheless, 
as a reformer, he understood that response to God’s grace did entail the disciplin¬ 
ing of self, family, servants, neighbors, and church. Partially in defense against him, 
the MEG accelerated the processes that would accent Discipline as structure and 
procedure of governance. Efforts at governance through conference (fraternity) 
yielded to an experiment with council (aristocracy) and then to General Gonference 
(representative clerical democracy). The gains in this “progress” have always 
seemed clear. Less obvious were the ways that accent on governance sidelined pre¬ 
cious Wesleyan patterns, principles, and practices that would thereafter struggle 
for their proper forum.® 


A Concluding Note 

Gonfiict, schism, and threatened schism would continue to be generative of 
Methodist self-understanding and productive of significant changes in its polity. 
Reformers, like O'Kelly, sometimes remembered only as disruptive and self-aggran¬ 
dizing irritants, have had both short-term and long-term impact. They have occa¬ 
sioned defensiveness, rigidity, and self-preoccupation. They have also led the 
church to a richer grasp of its Wesleyan heritage, prodded Methodism to change 
governance and decision making, shaped the movement’s social ethic, and put ideas 
into play that the church would eventually embrace. 



General Conference: A Retrospective 


F rancis Asbury and Jesse Lee, two of the primary shapers and interpreters of 
American Methodism, termed the 1784 Christmas Conference a “general confer¬ 
ence.” They were wrong, technically and properly speaking, as John Tigert long 
ago showed. The Christmas Conference had the status of neither a Generai Conference 
nor an annual conference.' Instead, it was an irregularly called constitutional assem¬ 
bly. Not anticipated in the procedures that governed the American movement or 
authorized by John Wesley, it made no provision tor its own continuance or succes¬ 
sion. It gave itself no place in Methodist polity. Though irregular—a gambit on 
Asbury’s part to alter the authority and governance relations among him and Coke 
and Wesley—it nevertheless set the pattern for regular General Conferences from 
1792 and thereafter; for the succession of annual conferences between 1784 and 
1792, which carried on the “general” work; and for one conference specially called 
by Wesley in 1787 to elect Richard Whatcoat bishop. It also set the pattern tor sim¬ 
ilar bodies in the family of Wesleyan or Methodist denominations.^ 

The Template 

“We were in great haste,” said Asbury, “and did much business in a little time.” In 
their hurry, the preachers at the Christmas Conference cared tor some aspects of 
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what a general conference would be and do, and rather neglected others. It spent 
most of Its sessions amending Wesley’s Large Minutes into the first Discipline, a 
task nicely captured in the title Minutes of several Conversations between the Rev. 
Thomas Coke, LL.D., The Rev. Francis Asbury and others. At a Conference, Begun 
in Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, on Monday, the 27th of December, in the 
Year 1784. Composing a Form of Discipline for the Ministers, Preachers and Other 
Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America.^ This—its central, church- 
establishing task—the Christmas Conference performed but neglected to define in 
legislation. For this basic work, it made no provision in the Discipline. And in the 
absence of any conveyance of or limits on the amendment process, of any theory of 
governance, of any warrant—in Scripture, tradition, experience, or reason—for 
such periodic “constitutional" overhaul, the collectivity of Methodist annual confer¬ 
ences after 1784, of General Conferences from 1792, and of similar bodies in the 
larger Methodist/Wesleyan/EUB family have presumed that their work was to alter 
the Discipline. Taking this amendment prerogative for granted, Methodists seldom 
stop, or stopped, to reflect how very strange, how very presumptuous, how irregu¬ 
lar it is to tor church bodies that convene only periodically, sit for a short period, 
and typically find new faces in their midst to set about reconsidering the entirety of 
the movement’s constitutive document. 

A second task undertaken by the Christmas Conference, no less constitutive 
and precedent setting, was the selection of the church’s episcopal leadership. 
Asbury had insisted that it be elective. So it became. So the Discipline mandated. 
The ordination, later consecration, of the bishop also became a conference event. 
Bishop Thomas Coke published his sermon on that occasion as The Substance of a 
Sermon Preached at Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, before the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church,... at the ordination of the Reverend 
Francis Asbury, to the office of a superintendent.'* Coke apparently did much of the 
preaching at this particular conference. And conferences thereafter featured the 
best of Methodist preaching—a third trait reenforced by, if not created by, the 
Christmas Conference. Preaching would be “appointed" both for and in the confer¬ 
ence proper, but also for and throughout the larger community, in all pulpits opened 
to the conference and whenever the break of business made preaching possible. 
Conferences would be preaching festivals and, at least in the case of the General 
Gonference of 1800, produced widescale revival. And ffenry Boehm, son of one of 
the founders of The United Brethren Church and traveling associate of Asbury, 
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reported extensively on the preaching at the General Conferences of 1808 and 
1812, explaining “I need not give an account of the doings of the General 
Conference, which the reader can find in the printed journals,’’^ 


Pronouncement, Program, Precept, and Polity 

Fourth, the Christmas Conference took some strong ethical stands. Of particular 
note, it prohibited “Ministers or Travelling-Preachers" from drinking “spirituous 
Liquors." And it passed even more courageous and extensive legislation against 
slavery, mandating that all Methodists, laity as well as preachers, emancipate their 
slaves; set timetables and ministerially administrated procedure for that process; 
and prescribed excommunication tor refusal.® From this strong pronouncement the 
church would back away quickly and steadily. However, the action set an important 
socioeconomic-political precedent. 

Fifth, the Christmas Conference sanctioned program for the new church. 
Specifically, it accepted the proposal from Coke and Asbury for an academy and 
apparently acquiesced in the naming of it for the two superintendents—Gokesbury 
College. It also launched the missionary enterprise, sending Freeborn Garrettson 
and James 0. Cromwell to Nova Scotia. 

Sixth, and no less vital than the 1784 gathering’s crafting of the Discipline and 
of electing bishops, was its defining the faith. It did that explicitly by adopting 
Wesley's recension of the Anglican Articles of Religion and implicitly by understand¬ 
ing itself as bound to Wesleyan doctrine—Mr. Wesley's “Sons in the Gospel." 
Accordingly, it published with the Discipline as one volume Mr. Wesley’s circular 
letter, “To Dr, Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our brethren in North America," the “Sunday 
Service," the Articles, and Wesley’s “A Collection of Psalms and Hymns."’ 

Seventh, the Christmas Conference engaged itself, throughout its work, in the 
care of and regulation of ministry. Like Wesley’s conferences and the American ones 
that preceded and long followed it, the 1784 event gathered only preachers. Using 
Wesley's record of conversations with his preachers—the Large Minutes—as its 
template, the American preachers inserted pieces of Anglican ministerial order and 
practice. They established American Methodism as episcopal, so naming it; 
accepted Wesley’s modification of The Book ot Common Prayer (The Sunday 
Service); and forced Methodist patterns ot conference membership into awkward 
relation to Anglican orders and sacramental praxis. These preachers hadn’t time. 
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trained personnel, or constitutional wisdom tor thinking fundamentally and philo¬ 
sophically about how to transform an autocratically run movement into a church 
governed properly according to scripturally based and culturally accepted norms, 
how a new church in a new nation should be ordered, or where the voice of the laity 
would be heard or their consent garnered. And it wasn’t that the British hadn’t been 
thinking for two centuries about the proper ordering of the church or that the 
American Methodists lacked for available models. They made provision for no 
British-like parliamentary role, no Scottish-like or New England-like ruling elders, 
and no Virginia-like governing lay vestries. Their oversight can certainly be under¬ 
stood, either because most of those gathered had been only the day before them¬ 
selves laity (save for Thomas Coke, Richard Whatcoat, and Thomas Vasey), or 
because they thought of themselves as one with the people, or because the 
Methodist impulse had drawn and would continue to draw its leadership immedi¬ 
ately out of the folk. For a variety of reasons, then, the Christmas Conference estab¬ 
lished the precedent for the church’s practice of shaping polity and policy guided by 
little in the way of biblical, theological, or other warrant. 

Finally, the positive side of the Christmas Conference’s omission of the laity 
from the church’s government was its preservation of the fraternal character of 
conference. Conferences, both annual and General, would be for the next century 
great, colorful gatherings of the brotherhood of preachers. Conferences resisted 
inclusion—of nonwhites, of local preachers, of women, of laity. Such intransigence 
would shake—indeed, split—the entire denomination, and do so repeatedly. The 
resistance would be energized, if not excused, by the deep feelings, even affection, 
that the preachers had for one another, and the range of emotions that their gath¬ 
erings elicited. Conferences were fraternity.® 


To 1792 and 1808 

These several tasks—revising the Discipline, electing bishops, exhibiting preaching, 
making pronouncements, guiding program, defining the faith, ordering the ministry, 
gathering the brotherhood—proved more difficult in the years immediately after 
1784. Then the annual conference served as The Methodist Episcopal Church's high¬ 
est assembly but met in multiple sessions, three in 1785, seven in 1788, and eleven 
in 1789. Through the succession of conferences, any important decisions had to be 
carried, with attendees hoping for consensus. The chaos prompted Asbury’s venture 
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with a council, which was workable but unpopular because it was composed ot his 
appointees, the presiding elders. Pressure from Lee and O’Kelly, effectively applied 
on Coke, led to the calling and convening ot the first General Conference in Baltimore 
in 1792. Like the Christmas Conference, 1792 was open rather than delegated or 
representative, though limited to those in full connection. Also like the Christmas 
Conference, 1792 undertook its basic task, revising the Discipline, with less consti¬ 
tutional self-awareness than one might want, it took no minutes nor made a journal 
of its work.^ Like 1784, it left its record in the Discipline itself, as Lee reported: 

At that general conference we revised the form of discipline, and made several 
alterations. The proceedings ot that conference were not published in separate 
minutes, but the alterations were entered at their proper places, and pub¬ 
lished in the next edition of the form of discipline. . . 

The reflex that went into such wholesale constitutional tinkering was well cap¬ 
tured by a motion of 1804: “Brother G. Roberts moved, that this conference revise 
the Discipline ot our Church, and that in revising it, it shall be read chapter by chap¬ 
ter, section by section, and paragraph by paragraph. Carried."” 

The year 1792, then, established the institution. General Conference claimed 
for itself the legislative power for the church, established itself as a permanent 
body, and agreed to convene again in four years in a conference “to which, all the 
preachers in full connection were at liberty to come.” That plenary definition of 
itself, its claim to a future, and its assumption of the authority to legislate tor the 
church, specifically to revise the Discipline—a two-thirds majority being required 
tor new actions or total rescission of existing legislation but only a majority to 
amend—provided what Asbury had sought through the council, namely, a politically 
competent and sovereign center to the movement. General Conferences ot the 
United Brethren followed in 1815 and ot the Evangelical Association in 1816, tak¬ 
ing on themselves the range ot tasks enumerated above. (The Evangelical 
Association adopted a quadrennial pattern only in 1839.)” 


Limiting the Membership 

The composition or membership of such bodies became problematic very quickly 
because of whom General Conferences excluded (all but the traveling elders in full 
connection, i.e., no African Americans, no other local preachers, no women, no laity) 
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and because of whom they included (all the traveling elders in full connection). The 
latter surfaced first as an issue, a product of the church’s growth. As the denomina¬ 
tion expanded numerically and geographically, too many preachers were eligible to 
come and too many came from areas proximate to the General Conference site. That 
complaint acquired political force after the MEG General Conference of 1796 defined 
annual conferences geographically and preachers came to understand themselves as 
members of a specific conference. A restriction, in 1800, of General Conference 
membership to those in full connection who had traveled tour years, helped with the 
problem of numbers but not with distribution, in 1804 it looked like this: 


Philadelphia 41 

Baltimore 29 

Virginia 17 

New York 12 

South Carolina 5 

New England 4 

Western 4'^ 


Lee, who had initiated the idea of a delegated or representative General 
Conference in the 1780s, opposed it in 1804, 1806, and 1808. But its time had 
come, and when reported out of committee in 1808 and from the pen of Joshua 
Soule, it was framed with a set of provisos, known as the Restrictive Rules, that 
effectively guarded essential elements of Wesleyan practice and belief from casual 
General Conference emendation while reasserting General Conference’s plenary 
authority: “[T]he General Conference shall have full powers to make rules and reg¬ 
ulations for our Church, under the following restrictions." The rules that established 
representation—one for each five members of an annual conference—and that pro¬ 
tected “itinerant general superintendency” also changed the relation of bishop to 
General Conference, giving them presidential but not membership roles. 


Enlarging the Membership 

Delegation solved one horn of the membership dilemma, that of limiting the number 
of those constitutionally included and establishing proportionality. It did not resolve 
other issues of representation and membership, as for instance, that of: 
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• the free African Americans whose ieadership was locked on the local 
level; 

• the local preachers more generally into whose ranks, as the 1816 
Committee of Ways and Means reported, had fallen many of the church’s 
‘‘experienced, trained and pious ‘ornaments’,” including persons who 
had served in General Conference;''* 

• laity who had great concern over the church’s handling of slavery, 
finances, salaries, publications, and the like. 

Several schisms resulted, each creating a new denomination with its own 
General Conference. African Americans found General Conference membership in 
The African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816) and The African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church (1820). The latter two bulleted issues above and the 
related representational issue of selection procedures for presiding elders (dis¬ 
trict superintendents) produced a powerful reform movement in the 1820s. 
Finding their concerns resisted or suppressed, the reformers founded in 1830 The 
Methodist Protestant Church (MPG), which dealt with the latter two issues by 
composing its delegated General Conference of equal numbers of ministers and 
laymen, it dealt with the first issue by qualifying membership with the word 
white. 

Expansion of membership in episcopal Methodism came several decades later 
and after the 1844 division over slavery, in 1856, the MEG authorized missionary 
bishops, and Liberia elected Francis Burns, the MEG’s first black bishop, in 1858. 
He apparently did not attend the 1860 General Conference and died prior to that of 
1864. The General Conference of that year authorized the bishops to organize mis¬ 
sionary conferences among African Americans within the United States ‘‘where in 
their godly judgment the exigencies of the work may demand it.”'® The same confer¬ 
ence denied representation in General Gonference to these missionary conferences, 
an action rescinded, however, in 1868. That year the first two of the then eight black 
conferences, Delaware and Washington, sent clergy delegates to General 
Gonference. The MEC General Conference would wait a long time before giving itself 
and these conferences black leadership, electing its first black bishops (not in mis¬ 
sionary capacity), Robert E. Jones and Matthew W. Glair, in 1920.'^ It should be 
noted that the 1864 conference that established black annual conferences also cre¬ 
ated German annual conferences, the first of what would be a plethora of language 
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conferences. Racial-ethnic-linguistic conferences would function thereafter both to 
separate and to empower. 

The 1868 MEG also established a commission to explore union with the AMEZ 
and other bodies open to such overtures, legislation that eventuated, ironically, not 
in meaningful discourse between black and white “separated brethren" but between 
the two white episcopal churches. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South (MEGS) 
dealt with the potential of black membership in its ranks and conferences by setting 
off its African American adherents into the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
(1870). 

The General Conferences of the MEGS authorized lay delegations in 1866: the 
MEG in 1868. The latter opened the question of whether women qualified as “laity" 
and might be delegates by allowing women to vote in the referendum necessitated 
by such a change in the Restrictive Rules. In 1888 MEG Conferences tested the 
male definition of laity by electing five women delegates to that year’s General 
Gonference. They were not seated and the issue boiled in the church press and 
assemblies for the next decade. Similar controversy stirred in other Methodist bod¬ 
ies. The MFC General Gonference received women delegates in 1892 and seated 
them only after two days of debate and against the recommendation of its 
Credentials Committee. The United Brethren accepted lay delegates tor the first 
time the next year, two women among them. Both bodies had earlier authorized the 
ordination of women, the MFC by 1892 and the UBG in 1889. The UBG seated its 
first female clergy delegate to General Conference in 1901. The MEG relented in 
1900, authorizing election of women to General Gonference and seating twenty-four 
as delegates, and recognizing thirty as reserves in 1904. Women were seated in the 
MEGS in 1922. The churches in the Evangelical tradition—The Evangelical Church 
and the Evangelical Association—admitted laity in 1898 and 1907, but excluded 
women, even after their merger in 1922, and admitted them only on the eve of union 
with the United Brethren in 1946.’® 


Connectional Oversight 

The first delegated General Gonference, that of 1812, also experienced the novelty 
of William McKendree’s episcopal address, a surprise for the elderly Asbury but 
not for others with whom the junior bishop had taken counsel. This conference saw 
as well much more consistent use of committees. The two initiatives would there- 
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after structure General Conference affairs. The 1816 conference referred the 
addresses of the recently deceased Asbury and his surviving colleague, 
McKendree, to a committee “whose duty it shall be to report to the conference the 
different subjects in them proper to be committed to district committees." That 
body reported out recommendations establishing six committees—episcopacy, 
book concern, ways and means, review and revision, safety, and temporal econ¬ 
omy. It further proposed that two, episcopacy and review and revision, be “of nine 
members, one from each annual conference.”'® That precedent would be followed 
for important committees thereafter, a policy that made sense in a church of nine 
conferences. The shaping of committee agenda through the widescale submission 
of petitions developed slowly until the slavery debates of the 1840s, and then bal¬ 
looned into the active overturing by the entire church to General Conference that 
continues to the present. 

Oversight through committees, by a body meeting quadrennially and then only 
briefly, made sense, because the program of the church remained largely what it 
had been from the beginning and manageable through the conference apparatus 
derived from Wesley. And the members of General Conference were also the pro¬ 
gram—all of Methodism being simply one great missionary system and all the 
preachers being missionaries. The preachers who voted initiatives in General 
Gonference simply saw to their implementation on their circuit, district, or confer¬ 
ence. Actually, then. General Conference exercised a quadrennial review but dele¬ 
gated its management and oversight. It continued such patterns even as the church 
launched the Methodist Quarterly Review tor clergy and Christian Advocates for the 
people, formed a Missionary Society to guide far-flung outreach, established col¬ 
leges, and plunged into mass education through Sunday schools. 

General Gonferences would elect the specialists who operated such programs, 
in elections quite as competitive and with stakes as high as those tor the episco¬ 
pacy. Then General Gonference made these specialists—book agents. Advocate edi¬ 
tors, (executive) secretaries—accountable to specific annual conferences; and the 
latter, in turn, would further delegate day-to-day oversight to the preachers of the 
city from which that program operated. In addition, several of these program ven¬ 
tures, beginning with the Missionary Society, functioned as voluntary societies, 
attracted their own members, encouraged auxiliaries at every level of the church, 
developed patterns of accountability to their dues-paying constituents, and held 
annual meetings in conjunction with annual conferences. 
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As the church’s agencies and institutions grew, this system of limited and del¬ 
egated accountability and of designated giving proved more and more problematic. 
So, in 1872 in the MEG and 1874 in the MEGS, the respective General Gonferences 
put the agencies then functioning as voluntary societies, legally reconstituted as 
corporations, under their control, with boards as well as executive secretaries to be 
elected by General Gonference.^® This pattern continued until 1939, at which point 
the General Gonference of reunited Methodism surrendered its power to elect the 
general secretaries to the agencies themselves and much of its power to approve 
their boards to the jurisdictions. 

General Gonferences experimented over the years with various mechanisms 
for coordinating the work of the several agencies, a challenge made more acute by 
General Gonference’s loss of direct control and by the reshuffling and combinations 
resultant from merger(s). Prior to the 1968 merger, two agencies in The Methodist 
Ghurch provided oversight, achieved accountability, and reported directly to 
General Gonference. These were the Go-ordinating Gouncil and the Gouncil on World 
Service and Einance. After the 1968 merger, and guided partially by EUB experi¬ 
ence, the new church established two oversight agencies, the General Gouncil on 
Ministries and the General Gouncil on Finance and Administration. 

Special General Gonference commissions have a long history in the church. 
They have seemingly grown in importance since 1939 as ad interim bodies more 
directly responsive to General Gonference than the agencies. 


General Conference Accountability 

General Gonferences have “full legislative power over all matters distinctively con- 
nectional," but how does the connection check the exercise of such power? And who 
or what can assess or determine the constitutionality of General Gonference’s 
actions? That issue came to the fore in the General Gonference of 1844 and In the 
division of episcopal Methodism. The conference raised a number of fundamental 
issues: What would the church do about slavery and particularly a slave-holding 
bishop? What force and continued applicability remained in its ethical commit¬ 
ments? What really was meant by itinerant general superintendency and what com¬ 
promised it? What power did General Gonference have over the bishops? Gould it 
remove a bishop from office other than through prescribed judicial action? Or was 
the episcopacy, as Southerners argued, a coordinate branch of the church, not an 
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office of or under the control of General Conference? Was General Conference to 
judge the constitutionality of its own acts? 

On the final point, the MEGS thought not, and made provision in 1854 for the 
bishops to challenge the constitutionality of a General Conference action, A chal¬ 
lenged action then required a two-thirds majority.^' The MEG, consistent with its 
understanding of General Conference supremacy, created its own Judiciary 
Committee in 1876, initially limiting its jurisdiction to appeals from annual confer¬ 
ences. In 1884, the MEG General Conference extended the Judicial Committee’s 
authority to include “all records of Judicial Conference, appeals on points of law, 
and all proposed changes in the Ecclesiastical Code,” but not the ability to arrest 
legislation.^^ The creation of a judicial council with such plenary and arresting 
power became a recurrent ultimatum of the MEGS in the several decades of nego¬ 
tiation that produced the 1939 union. 

Another instrumentality of accountability, not often noted as such, also derives 
from the 1844 General Conference, That conference and its heated, sometimes elo¬ 
quent debates were the first to be covered in a Daily Christian Advocate, a respon¬ 
sibility exercised that year by the Western Book Concern (Cincinnati); the Book 
Concern was given the added responsibility of publishing the conference’s Journal. 
Thereafter, both delegates and the reading Methodist public had a reliable, direct, 
immediate way of keeping tabs on General Conferences. 


Jurisdictioned and Re-Jurisdictioned 

The union in 1939, which brought together the MFC, MEGS, and MEG, wrought 
more changes in the fabric of General Conference life than the institution of a judi¬ 
cial council. The most signal change and another ultimatum from the MEGS was for 
the creation of a national conference structure—the Central Jurisdiction—that 
would separate the black membership of the MEG, much of it in the South, from the 
white churches, districts, and conferences of the MEGS, and thereby also protect 
the (white) minority’s interests and capacities for self-direction in the new church.^^ 
The new church featured six jurisdictions, five of them regional, the sixth an 
all-African American entity putting together the black membership from the MEG 
and MFC, 

To the jurisdictions the 1939 plan assigned what had been key General 
Conference powers—in particular, the election of bishops, the determination of 
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annual conference boundaries, the hearing of clergy appeals, and the approval of 
slates of directors to denominational boards. (The duty of electing the general sec¬ 
retaries of the boards, the Uniting Conference surrendered, as already noted, to the 
boards themselves.) In addition, the jurisdictional conferences were empowered to 
care tor “evangelistic, educational, missionary and benevolent interests” and requi¬ 
site to such endeavors to elaborate administrative machinery. 

The 1939 plan also provided for equal lay and clergy representation on the sev¬ 
eral conference levels, with the delegates to jurisdictional and General Conferences 
being elected by lay and clergy annual conference members voting separately.^'* 

Criticisms of jurisdictions, and especially of constitutionalized racism, surfaced 
when early versions of the plan were introduced in the 1920s, greeted the final ver¬ 
sion, and followed it after implementation. The 1956 General Conference approved 
provisions for transfer of churches and conferences between jurisdictions, but only 
with the 1968 merger of the Evangelical United Brethren and the Methodists was 
full dismantling of the Central Jurisdiction voted, its abolition and the union of the 
once-German denomination (EUB) and The Methodist Church ended over two cen¬ 
turies of accommodating racial, ethnic, and linguistic interests in conference struc¬ 
tures and thereby channeling and defining participation in General Conference and 
national affairs. 

Almost immediately, racial, ethnic, and linguistic interests re-jurisdictioned 
themselves in caucus form, their needs hardly satisfied in the two ethnic-language 
conferences allowed to continue (Rio Grande and Oklahoma). The Black Methodists 
for Church Renewal (BMGR) formed in 1968, the Native American International 
Caucus (NAIG) in 1970, the National Fellowship of Asian American United 
Methodists (NFAAUM) in 1971, and Methodists Associated Representing the Caucus 
of Hispanic Americans (MARCHA) in 1971. Other caucuses formed soon thereafter, 
some from preexisting movements. And some caucus-like impulses found board 
expression. General Conference had defined away particularity in one form to find 
it reasserting itself in a new guise. Thereafter, caucuses would become important 
features of General Conference life. And the church would launch and fund new pro¬ 
grams, like the Ethnic Minority Local Church, to sustain ministries once cared for 
through conference structures. Despite such efforts, the case tor language confer¬ 
ences, specifically for Korean communities, would be heard again. 

And in the period after 1968, delegates, board members, and bishops from cen¬ 
tral conferences came to play an increasingly active role in the affairs of General 
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Conference, to register unhappiness with the marginal role previously accorded 
them, and to put their needs and accomplishments to the fore. 


Bookmaking: Is That It? 

Over the years, the General Conference has altered, increased, reshaped, and del¬ 
egated the duties inherited from the Christmas Conference—revising the 
Discipline, electing bishops, exhibiting preaching, making pronouncements, guiding 
program, defining the faith, ordering the ministry, ingathering the brotherhood. 
Much of its work, as always, has focused on its first task, revising the Discipline. 
There it would lodge its mandates and pronouncements, there prescribe program, 
there define the faith, there order the ministry, there prescribe how bishops would 
be elected and where they would be assigned and what would they do, there define 
who belonged to the brotherhood and, eventually, the sisterhood. Even the preach¬ 
ing would be shaped by what General Conference did within the Discipline in rela¬ 
tion to courses of study and seminaries. 

General Conferences could not squeeze all they did and wanted to convey into 
the Discipline. So they began to publish their Journals and the Daily Christian 
Advocate (1844). In the twentieth century, the Advance Edition of the DGA, with 
proposed legislation and significant petitions, would become important. And after 
1968, General Conferences would pull together their social witness into The Book 
of Resolutions. 

Also after 1968, General Conferences would increasingly restructure early 
portions of the Discipline so as to display “upfront” and to interpret Methodism’s 
basic commitments and beliefs. Further, recent General Conferences have had to 
deal with and approve a new Hymnal and Book of Worship, tasks that, thankfully, 
come infrequently. But to making book there seems to be no end. Beginning in 1996, 
General Conference put its activities, speeches, reports, and actions on a Web page, 
that year's materials remaining as a resource until now—a rich cyber-book for all 
to read who would and could. 


A Concluding Note 

“We were in great haste,” said Asbury, “and did much business in a little time.” The 
worry implicit in Asbury’s early report, at some point, might be worth hearing. 
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Perhaps, General Conferences and Methodism would benefit from less production, 
less preoccupation with machinery, less bookmaking, and more Christian confer¬ 
ence, more reflective conversation, more effort to discern the work of God. 

if conference is a distinctive Methodist way of being church, if conferring can 
be a means of grace, if holy conferencing can really be business, then perhaps 
Methodism needs to worry a little less about what is on the page and more about 
what is in the heart. 



Connectionalism 
and Ministry 




Itinerancy in Historical Perspective: 

“A Wandering Arminian Was My Father . . 


1 am a travelling preacher ot the Methodist persuasion, and have come in order 
to preach in this place." So Jesse Lee announced himself.' So Methodism intro¬ 
duced itself. So Methodism has understood itself—a movement led by wander¬ 
ing Arminians, traveling preachers. 

Our grand plan, in all its parts, leads to an itinerant ministry. Our bishops are 
travelling bishops. All the different orders that compose our conferences are 
employed in the travelling line-, and our local preachers are, in some degree, 
travelling preachers. Every thing is kept moving as far as possible; and we will 
be bold to say, that, next to the grace ot God, there is nothing like this for keep¬ 
ing the whole body alive from the center to the circumference, and tor the con¬ 
tinual extension ot that circumference on every hand.^ 

As this explanation and exegesis of the Discipline by bishops Thomas Coke and 
Francis Asbury illustrates, American Methodists have not been bashful about itin¬ 
erants and itinerancy. They have often taken itinerancy to be the most distinctive 
and distinguishing feature ot the movement.^ 

The great, vital feature ot the new church was its itinerant system. There had 
been itinerants before in the world’s history, and missionaries ot nearly every 
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creed . . . ; but never before did a church destined to become great and pow¬ 
erful in the family of Christ establish as its main working force a body of men 
devoted to a perpetual pilgrimage, yet held strictly to the rules and discipline 
of ecclesiastical government.^ 

In itinerancy Methodists gloried: in it they believed. Some thought it providen¬ 
tial, as Robert Paine insisted in the nineteenth century: “The itinerant system of 
preaching is of divine appointment, and unquestionably John Wesley, and his sons 
in the gospel, may justly claim In this respect to be In the apostolic succession."^ 
But so also proclaimed Wallace G. Smelter and E. Dale Dunlap more recently: 

It is a signal evidence of divine providence that the instrument was at hand for 
the evangelizing of the moving frontier. This instrument was the Methodist 
Circuit System. . . . 

The origin of the itinerant ministry in Methodism was incidental and prov¬ 
idential. It certainly was not a premeditated and carefully projected design in 
the mind of John Wesley.® 

Others less confident of itinerancy’s divinity have been no less persuaded of its 
“uniqueness." Matthew Simpson took it to be “a peculiar feature of Methodistic 
economy." “It does not claim tor its peculiar order a direct Divine sanction: and yet 
it does claim that it follows essentially the example of Christ and of his apostles: as 
no one of them, for any considerable time, remained in charge of a single congrega¬ 
tion, or preached to the same people."' Others have insisted on its centrality to 
Methodism and key to the church’s growth. So said James Porter: “There is no fea¬ 
ture of our economy more highly prized among us than its itinerancy. It is believed 
by many that much of our extraordinary success in saving souls is attributable to 
this peculiarity of Wesleyanism, more than to any other one thing.’’® For Gerald 
Kennedy, it was “the rock on which we have built our connectional system.’’® Its 
foundational character was well summarized in The Methodist Magazine in 1843: 

The grand feature by which the polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
characterized: that feature to which the others are in a great degree subordi¬ 
nate: and that feature which constitutes the main difference between our¬ 
selves and other evangelical denominations, is an itinerating ministry. From 
this arrangement flows the necessity of episcopacy, of conferences, of the 
office of presiding elders: and hence is perpetuated the unity of the church 
itself.’® 
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It the character, performance, and health of the church are tied to itinerancy 
as much as these citations would imply, what happens when itinerancy changes? 
What happens to the church when itinerancy changes? United Methodism is, after 
all, a long way from the days indicated in the first Minutes by the stationing orders: 

New York Thomas Rankin 1 to change in 

Philadelphia George Shadford J four months." 

Has the itinerancy transmuted itself into something else? Has it, for instance, 
become like the parish ministry of Wesley’s day? Has Methodism lost that which dis¬ 
tinguishes it? In answering such questions, we need to look at more than temporal¬ 
ity and locality, though those will, in tact, be important considerations. Several 
contextual constellations gave itinerancy its initial coloration and remain important 
in understanding its appearance in successive periods: 

• the social/cultural context within which Methodist ministry (itinerancy) 
found itself, including the leadership styles prevalent in other denomi¬ 
nations and the society at large; 

• the web of other Wesleyan practice (e.g., connection, appointment, 
superintendency) in its current expression, meaning, and operation; 

• the leadership structure of the movement, and in particular the way 
functions and roles were differentiated and allocated on the local level; 

• the rhythms, calendar, and geography of the movement." 

If we take only the last, we might move quickly to remark how a mobile office 
became stationary, how a national ministerium became local, and how an extraor¬ 
dinary office became ordinary. But that perhaps oversimplifies the story. 


Itinerancy in Social Context 

In Britain, George Whitefield and John Wesley’s practice of itinerant preaching and 
Wesley’s regularization of it into a precept for ministerial order broke with both cus¬ 
tom and law. The established church functioned with offices graded like the chain 
of being, from national down to parish level, each geographically defined. The parish 
priest or curate was a communal figure, a leader whose whole career might well be 
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exercised in one town or in one parish of a city and whose work was confined 
therein. Reinforcing that Medieval pattern, by Wesley’s day, were the memories and 
experiences with Puritanism, attitudes codified in the so-called "Clarendon Code," 
which proscribed enthusiasm and set very narrow limits for non-Anglican or dis¬ 
senting religious practice—limits that Wesley successfully defied but that nonethe¬ 
less affected how both he and the society viewed what he was about. Recognizing 
its deviance from established patterns, Wesley termed the ministry of his itinerants 
“extraordinary," a designation he freighted theologically, as we shall see in a 
moment, but which had also ecclesiastic and social force. Itinerancy was quite 
irregular: it did not belong; it violated communal norms. So also it was in New 
England, as Whitefield’s example proved. There, as in old England, the vernacular 
and itinerant style violated custom, elicited imitators, and unleashed new patterns 
of religious leadership and communication.’^ 

Itinerancy has been frequently seen in old or New England perspective, an 
appropriate viewpoint given both Methodist origins and the terrific conflict into 
which Methodism plunged itself in the early nineteenth century when it penetrated 
Calvinist Congregationalist strongholds. By happenstance, our early Methodist his¬ 
torians—notably Jesse Lee and Nathan Bangs—played key roles in that conflict 
with Congregationalism, so rendered the historical record, and so viewed itiner¬ 
ancy, that is, as unique and to be contrasted with an essentially congregational 
norm. However, that perspective, though illuminating, may not be the most accu¬ 
rate or helpful portrayal of American reception of and reaction to Methodist itiner¬ 
ants. Early American Methodism was primarily a movement of the Chesapeake, 
Middle Colonies and upper South, not of the North.'"' In those contexts, itinerancy 
was a way of life, necessitated by widespread settlements, very few settled clergy, 
religious and linguistic diversity, and parishes or a sense of religious responsibility 
defined in square miles, not by village squares. Some of that itinerating was doubt¬ 
less modeled on the grand itinerant, George Whitefield; but much emerged sponta¬ 
neously as scattered settlements cried for religious service and the tew clergy 
responded. So we see in the work of Charles Woodmason, the South Carolina 
Anglican itinerant.'® Similar itinerating patterns among the Reformed, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Mennonites, Moravians, and other Pietist groups—undertaken often 
in response to desperate pleas from unled communities—produced the widespread 
religious ferment, organization, and excitement that we recognize as the Middle 
Atlantic phase of the Great Awakening.'® 
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The earliest itinerancy among groups that now constitute United Methodism 
probably occurred in such spontaneous fashion among those communities that coa¬ 
lesced into the United Brethren. Philip William Otterbein and Martin Boehm both 
traveled to conduct services and meet the various religious needs of scattered 
Reformed and Mennonite communities. In addition, Boehm made use of the already 
established pattern of great meetings, which, like Methodist quarterly meetings and 
the later camp meetings, aggregated thinly settled believers into an assembly and 
met for several days for preaching.'^ Before British Methodism made its entry, 
before even the unappointed lay pioneers initiated Methodist preaching, itinerancy 
was an American and a German “Methodist" practice. 

Thanks to Mr. Wesley, Methodists put into precept, pattern, and policy what for 
others had been only practice. And in reflecting on itinerancy, Methodists rightly 
refer to Wesley, for it was his program and not the existing but inchoate colonial 
practice that defined early American Methodism. Indeed, the earliest preachers 
show virtually no awareness of prior itinerancy, save that of Whitefield. So Wesley 
was the origin for its theory. And yet its prevalence in the colonies was not unim¬ 
portant in the success that Methodist itinerancy enjoyed and the reception that it 
found. It was already ordinary and not extraordinary, customary and not abnor¬ 
mal—a practice if not a precept. 

When we look at itinerancy in Chesapeake, rather than New England, perspec¬ 
tive, we see that from the start Methodist ministry closely approximated existing 
cultural styles. In the decades and centuries after 1784, Methodist itinerancy con¬ 
tinued to look remarkably like ministry in other communions and indeed like the 
leadership patterns exercised generally in American history. The former connection 
has been brilliantly traced by E. Brooks Holifield.'® In each period of ministry, the 
Methodist itinerant closely resembled his or her Protestant counterpart. Itinerancy 
found some way of accommodating the remarkable changes in tenure, role, self¬ 
understanding, training, function, and status through which American ministry has 
evolved. That evolution also approximated significant stages in the leadership of 
American society: “booster” in the early nineteenth century, “cultured communal 
elite” in the latter nineteenth, “progressive” or “prophetic reformer” in the early 
twentieth century, “corporate manager" up through the 1950s, and, more recently, 
“medical-style professional.”'® Through these various metamorphoses, Methodists 
continued to speak of their ministry as itinerating. But with each adaptation, the 
meaning of itineration changed significantly. 
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The cultural adaptation ot itinerancy has produced two dominant assessments, 
one valuing positively the consequent increase of freedom, democracy, inclusiveness, 
consultation, and lay prerogative,^'’ and the other viewing the dramatic changes as 
having fundamentally violated Methodist principle, in adjudicating that debate we 
need to look at other indexes of Methodist change. We also should note, though we 
cannot explore the point fully here, that in the interaction with culture, Methodism 
contributed as well as received, shaped the culture as well as was shaped by it—a 
point suggestively elaborated by Nathan 0. Hatch and a recurrent theme in 
Methodist treatment ot itinerancy.^' in particular, Methodist ministry resembled that 
of other Protestant leadership because other Protestants mimicked the Methodists. 
That was especially true in the nineteenth century and in the conquest of the fron¬ 
tier for which itinerancy proved the premier form of evangelization.^^ 


Itinerancy in Wesleyan Context 

Though Methodist ministry has resembled that of other communions more than 
Methodists have sometimes wanted to admit, itinerancy was nonetheless character¬ 
istically and unmistakably Wesleyan. Itinerants were initially, in both Britain and 
America, “extraordinary messengers”; persons gifted in the Spirit to preach scriptural 
Christianity; Wesley's sons in the gospel; chosen and directed by him and accountable 
to him; under appointment sent to a circuit and to travel that circuit; bound together 
with other such helpers into the connection and in recognition of Wesley’s superinten¬ 
dence over them and the people called Methodist.^^ They were explicitly not ordinary 
ministers, not appointed to administer sacraments, not ordained to the priestly office, 
not parish-bound.^'* Their nature and tasks Wesley outlined in the Large Minutes; 

0. 24 in what view must we and our Helpers be considered? 

A. Perhaps as Extraordinary Messengers (i.e. out of the ordinary way) 
designed 1. To provoke the regular Ministers to jealousy. 2. To supply their lack 
of service, toward those who are perishing for want of knowledge. 

0. 25 What is the Office of an Helper^ 

A. in the absence of a Minister, to teed and guide the flock: in particular, 

1. To preach Morning and Evening . . . 

2. To meet the Society and the Bands weekly . . . 

3. To meet the Leaders weekly . . 
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Itinerancy, then, was defined by its relation to Wesley (the appointive power), 
through its purposes and over against parish ministry, but ostensibly within the 
Church of England. It was extraordinary. 

The year 1784 changed itinerancy in essence, though not initially in manifesta¬ 
tion. As an episcopal church, American Methodism was now to offer the ordinary 
ministrations—most notably the sacraments but with them those offices and func¬ 
tions that fall to presbyters and for which Methodists had previously and theoreti¬ 
cally resorted to the parish church. Fittingly, the new church recognized its ministry 
with proper ecclesial titles—deacon, elder, and bishop (initially superintendent). The 
church also retained the Wesleyan procedures and terminology—the distinction 
between traveling and local preachers, admission on trial, conference member¬ 
ship—juxtaposing the ecclesial and the Wesleyan, the ordinary and the extraordi¬ 
nary, and leaving the integration of elder with traveling preacher and the relation of 
deacon to “on trial" to be worked out. As the next section will indicate, the meshing 
of those offices and functions would take some time, a process completed only as sta¬ 
tions displaced circuits and Methodism made the station its norm.® Nevertheless, we 
need to underscore the obvious point, namely, that Wesleyan itinerancy had not been 
designed to bear the ordinary offices and serve the congregational needs that over 
two centuries it was increasingly to assume. (German Methodists, less reliant upon 
Wesley, and heirs to ecclesial principles from the Lutheran and Reformed traditions, 
seem to have been less troubled by this puzzle.® Their lack of commitment to itiner¬ 
ancy as a principle may have made such adjustments easier.®) 

Corresponding to changes in itinerancy were developments in appointment and 
connection; indeed, itinerancy at any point in time is intelligible only in relation to 
these other Wesleyan essentials. They, too, defined the “extraordinary" office and 
were gradually and subtly altered by the assumption of “ordinary" episcopal and 
ecclesial roles. The appointive power was one that itinerancy and itinerants knew 
well. Asbury summed up ministry under the appointive power in his 1813 Valedictory: 

[I]t is the traveling apostolic order and ministry that is found in our very con¬ 
stitution ...; and all are movable at the pleasure of the superintendent when¬ 
ever he may find it necessary for the good of the cause.® 


In accepting the call to itinerate, the prospective minister placed himself (and 
not until the mid-twentieth century, herself) at the disposal of the connection, to be 
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sent where the bishop and those who shared in the bishop’s appointive functions, 
the presiding eiders and those in charge of circuits, determined. Seif-sacrifice and 
obedience were requisite: 

When a man takes upon himself the obligations of a Methodist preacher he 
identifies himself with the system. The question is not, then, whether he will 
go to this or that appointment, but whether he will hereafter obey the voice of 
the Church, and go to such fields of labor as the judgment of its constituted 
authorities may determine.... This mode of making appointments is called by 
some the tyranny o! the system. If so, it is a tyranny that each one voluntarily 
assumes, and with which he voluntarily remains.^" 

Methodist preachers knew their ministry and that of the connection to be 
determined by that appointive power. Complaints about the exercise of that power 
recur through our history. And virtually every political fracas and division has, at 
one level or another, challenged episcopal authority, some like the Republican 
Methodists, the Methodist Protestants, and the Free Methodists explicitly, others 
implicitly. The split in 1844 also turned on the nature and exercise of the appointive 
power (though the basic issue was slavery). The exercise and evolution of the epis¬ 
copal office is a central part of the story of itinerancy, a point to which we will 
return briefly below. 

In theory, then, bishops made appointments in the interest of the connection 
(though that tact was not always obvious to those sent or to the receiving charge). 
The connection, originally those literally in connection with Mr. Wesley, took social 
form in America in a hierarchy of conferences, each responsible, with the 
appointive authority, tor the ministry of a given area. The most basic, though not the 
smallest, ot these was the annual conference, which eventually stabilized itself as 
the Methodist counterpart to the state, in that conference, the traveling preachers 
held their membership. Conference became family, fraternity, and community tor 
the preachers. The great intensity of this bond is well illustrated in Lee’s account of 
his first, in 1782, a gathering ot some thirty preachers: 

The union and brotherly love which I saw among the preachers, exceeded 
every thing I had ever seen before, and caused me to wish that I was worthy 
to have a place amongst them. When they took leave of each other, I observed 
that they embraced each other in their arms, and wept as though they never 
expected to meet again. Had the heathens been there, they might have well 
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said, ‘see how the Christians love one another!’ By reason of what 1 saw and 
heard during the four days that the conference sat, I found my heart truly hum¬ 
bled in the dust, and my desires greatly increased to love and serve God more 
perfectly than I had ever done before.®' 

Two aspects of this conference gathering deserve comment. First, the intense 
fraternal display defined a community, a body of preachers, who labored together 
to serve the connection. Lee entered a collective service that, as E. Dale Dunlap 
Indicates, functioned as a covenant between the body of preachers and the 
Methodist societies, a covenant mediated by the appointing power.® Itinerants 
served, deliberated, and acted, as bishops Asbury and Coke explained, for “the good 
of the whole," with “an enlarged, apostolic spirit, which would endeavour, whatever 
might be the sacrifice, to make all things faWy."®® Preachers dramatized and experi¬ 
enced the corporate character of that sacrificial service in conference gatherings. 

Second, as the above statement by Lee also indicates, conference was and 
remained through much of the nineteenth century a very intense fraternal experi¬ 
ence. Much of its intensity derived from conference’s inquiry into the character, 
gifts, beliefs, and religious experience of its members—those being received on trial 
and continued on trial and those under appointment. Methodists understood and 
conducted those processes as the exercise of discipline, understood themselves to 
be under discipline, understood itinerancy to be a disciplined life (and fittingly con¬ 
stituted themselves with a Discipline). That disciplined life and the disciplining of 
those who failed to live it—disciplining that employed trials as the last resort—gets 
frequent treatment in discussions of itinerancy. Here we would remark on its ordi¬ 
nary power, the way that the intense scrutiny produced fraternal (male) bonding, 
camaraderie, and family feeling. Initially conducted in camera, the review of char¬ 
acter functioned to build close relations among the preachers and make conference 
a covenanted community.®' James Mudge described it well: 

Two items occupy nearly all the space of the early minutes; one is the exami¬ 
nation of character, and the other is the adjustment of the receipts. The 
marked thing about the former is the perfectly free, frank, fraternal comment 
and criticism offered on the young men as they severally come up for admis¬ 
sion on trial or in full connection; and a very similar sort of remark was 
indulged in by the members regarding each other when the passage of charac¬ 
ter was in question.®® 
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Intimacy and bonding came also from traveling together, a practice tar more 
common than our image of the lonely itinerant would suggest, and undertaken rou¬ 
tinely in the apprenticing of new itinerants, as the following account by William 
Burke indicates: 

In the fall, at the beginning of October, brother Lowe insisted that I should 
accompany him round New Hope circuit. Accordingly, I arranged my business 
so as to make the tour of six weeks. We went on together, preaching time about, 
till he was taken sick and returned home, and left me to complete the round.* 

For a glimpse of the operation of this seminary of the road, note the following 
entry of Lee's from Tuesday, November 24, 1795: 

I rode to New-Milford, and held forth in the new meeting-house, on Rom.11.6.1 
had but few to hear; . . . The young candidate rode with me a few miles after 
meeting, and was not satisfied with my inviting all to Christ, and persuading 
them to choose religion and turn to God. I asked him it he did not believe that 
God had decreed that some men should not be saved? He said he did. I then 
asked him it he did not believe that Christ opened a way, by his death, whereby 
all might possibly be saved? He said he did. Then I told him, according to what 
he said, Christ had opened the way whereby God’s decrees might be broken, 
and wished him to try and clear up the contradiction: he did try, and tried it 
often, till he was quite confused—and so we parted.” 

The bonds were cemented by such shared apprenticing experience, also by 
common adversity and a common wage, by the peculiar transitory relation they 
enjoyed with the Methodist people, by the equally peculiar continuing relation they 
enjoyed with the appointive power, by the stories they shared, by correspondence, 
and by the intense engagement with one another in conference.* Itinerants traveled 
a common road, both metaphorically and literally.* 

Male bonding has negative as well as positive features. Fraternal feeling 
among the brethren doubtless explains, in some measure, the difficulty white 
preachers found in accepting into full membership their black “brethren,” the 
necessity they found for separating out ministries to linguistic and ethnic groups 
into separate conferences, and later the great resistance they showed in recogniz¬ 
ing the call to preach that women experienced.® In tact, women did preach and did 
itinerate, in both Wesley’s England and Asbury’s America,® but were not accorded 
until well into the twentieth century full standing in the “traveling" ministry. 
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Fraternity was vulnerable to the various ills that beset human community, 
including prejudice, shortsightedness, and self-interest, it proved especially vulner¬ 
able to aging, death, conflict, growth, novelty, and social change. Though a sense of 
“brotherhood" continues to this day—despite the radical pluralization of ministry, 
the admission of women into the ranks of the ordained, and the transformation of 
conference from a preacher’s order into a body with roughly equal proportions of 
clergy and laity—conference has radically changed, and with it the Wesleyan con¬ 
text for ministry. Very early on the fraternity gathered to itself legislative and judi¬ 
cial functions, and around the mid-nineteenth century conference had become a 
political entity. Conference's political potentialities were especially sharpened by 
the conflicts around the reform movement that resulted in Methodist Protestantism 
and over slavery and abolition. Pressures for lay and female participation furthered 
that political development. In the early twentieth century, conference took on cer¬ 
tain features of the modern corporation, as did the denomination as a whole. In the 
middle decades of the century, conferences increasingly behaved like professional 
societies, and like the American Medical Association or the American Bar 
Assocation (though on regional rather than national levels), concerned themselves 
with matters of professional status, credentialing, salary, authority, competence, 
and prerogative. The evolution of conference and the connectional principle affected 
and was affected by the evolution of itinerancy. 

So also the evolution of the appointive power, of the episcopacy, affected and 
was affected by the changes in itinerancy. For instance, both episcopacy and itin¬ 
erancy, once national in character, became gradually parochial offices. In theory 
and self-understanding, the bishops remained and remain itinerating general super¬ 
intendents, but found themselves made first sectional and then, in the twentieth 
century, virtually provincial officers. The limitations put on episcopal horizons 
accelerated the collapse of itinerancy from a national to a conference ministry.'*^ 

The national character of early itinerancy was well illustrated by Thomas Ware 
of New Jersey. Converted in Mount Holly (ca. 1780), he became active in filling 
appointments on that circuit. Then, in 1783, Asbury sent him to Dover circuit as an 
assistant. Present at the Spring and Christmas conferences of 1784, he had served 
that year on Kent, eastern shore (Maryland). The years following found him on 
Salem, New Jersey (1785), Long Island (1786), Holston (1787), East New River 
(1788), Caswell, N.C. (1789), Wilmington, Delaware, (1791), and Staten Island 
(1792). The next year he became a presiding elder, an office he held until 1808, on 
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Susquehanna (1793), Albany (1794), Philadelphia (1796), Peninsula (1800), 
Philadelphia (1802), New Jersey (1803), and again Philadelphia districts. 
Supernumerary in 1809 and superannuated in 1810, he returned later for active 
work in Lancaster and Long Island.® 

Asbury valued such national appointments and warned in his valedictory 
“against the growing evil of locality in bishops, elders, preachers, or Conferences."® 
Asbury’s warning could not withstand the variety of forces that impelled the church 
toward confining itinerancy within conference. The sectional spirit of the land had 
much to do with this; the geographical stabilization of conferences played a role; 
marriages made itinerants more eager for shorter moves; and a delegated and elec¬ 
tive General Conference put a premium on nurturing a conference constituency. The 
result was that a national ministerium became parochial. The regionalization of the 
ministry contributed, according to both nineteenth-century contemporaries and 
twentieth-century interpreters, to the sectional divide that led eventually to the 
Civil War.® 


Leadership Structure 

Itinerancy was defined by its place in the leadership structure of the movement, and 
in particular by the way ministerial functions and roles were differentiated and allo¬ 
cated on the local level. In the earliest years, the defining relationships were with 
the presiding elder, on the one side, and with the local pastor and class leader, on 
the other. 

The presiding elder emerged in the late 1780s* as an extension of the 
appointive office with charge over the circuits gathered into a district. However, 
from the start and by Wesley’s intention the eldership functioned ordinarily as well; 
initially, the few ordained as elders circulated to celebrate the sacraments.® In both 
their extraordinary and ordinary capacities, the presiding elders fulfilled or com¬ 
pleted the local ministerial office. 

That fulfillment and completion occurred most clearly and dramatically at 
quarterly meeting (quarterly conference). Those two-day dramas had become great 
religious festivals and intense revivalistic occasions well before 1784. At them 
(after the 1780s), and with the presiding elder “presiding," the circuit did its 
extraordinary business, including reckoning financial accounts; scrutinizing class 
leaders, stewards, exhorters, local preachers, and those who had begun to travel; 
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exercising discipline, including hearing appeals from class and society cases; over¬ 
seeing “the spiritual and temporal business of the societies in his district"*: in 
short, exercising “within his own district, during the absence of the superintend¬ 
ents, all the powers invested in them for the government of our church."* Quarterly 
meetings performed ordinarily as well. They gathered large crowds, particularly for 
the third, in late summer, and offered the full range of religious services, including 
love feasts, preaching, the Lord’s Supper and baptism or memorial services as 
appropriate. 

This 1788 report by Robert Ayers was entirely typical, save for the presence of 
Asbury: 

Saturday, July 26th: We held a Quarterly Meeting, and 1 suppose there were 
not less than one thousand people there. 1 opened the Meeting with an exhor¬ 
tation, and Brother Conaway followed with another, and then Mr. Asbury 
preached from Revelation 3:20, and Brother Whatcoat followed with an exhor¬ 
tation, and then Brother Phoebus concluded.... Sunday, July 27th: We held a 
love feast early in the morning. At ten o’clock Brother Matthews began with an 
exhortation, and Brother Lurton and Brother Simmons followed. Then Mr. 
Asbury preached, and Brother Whatcoat concluded. Then the ordination of a 
Deacon and the administration of the Lord’s Supper was performed. I tarried 
at the Widow Murphys.* 

The point to underscore here is that at the quarterly meetings both the extraor¬ 
dinary (itinerant) and ordinary (sacramental) offices were completed or fulfilled by 
the presiding elder or, at least, under the presidency of the presiding elder. In the 
early nineteenth century, the church found a vehicle for that completion of ministry, 
namely, the camp meeting. Thereafter, presiding elders appointed quarterly meet¬ 
ings for camp meetings. 

The itinerant looked to such occasions and depended on such occasions for a 
range of ministerial functions that he did not or could not perform as he made his 
two-week or four-week or six-week circuit. The camp meeting, as we well know, 
became a stable and popular aspect of Methodist ministry. So that dependence was 
not resisted: it was rather by design and by Discipline that dependence existed 
whether the itinerant in question was on trial or a deacon or an elder. Still, the pre¬ 
siding elder crowded the itinerant from the top, as it were. 

That crowding lessened dramatically when the itinerants assumed stations. 
Then preachers, typically elders, routinely performed the offices, both ordinary and 
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extraordinary, that had earlier awaited the quarterly meeting and the gathering ot 
the circuits. They did so because they remained present through the week, and week 
to week, and were therefore present to deal with the congregation’s various reli¬ 
gious needs, ordinary and extraordinary. Bangs celebrated this development: 

Whatever may be said against this policy in other parts of our work, it is cer¬ 
tain that its adoption in many portions of this country in the eastern and north¬ 
ern states has had a beneficiai influence upon the interests of our Church. By 
this means the people have been able to meet the expense ot sustaining the 
worship ot God, and also to secure permanent congregations; and the preach¬ 
ers could more fully and effectually discharge aWthe duties ot pastors, in over¬ 
seeing the temporal and spiritual affairs ot the Church, such as visiting from 
house to house, attending upon the sick, burying the dead, meeting the classes, 
and regulating sabbath school, tract, and missionary societies. And who will 
say that these things are not as important to the well-being ot the Church, or 
the prosperity of true religion, as it is ‘to preach so many sermons’?®’ 

For the panoply of pastoral offices, stations did not need to wait for a presid¬ 
ing elder every quarter; they had an elder on site. For stations, quarterly meetings 
became occasions tor the connection to intrude on congregational life and the con¬ 
gregation to honor Its connection. Quarterly conference or charge conference 
remained, and remains, an important connectional event, but it no ionger crowded, 
completed, or fulfilled the ministry as It had tor circuits. 

Similarly, itinerancy depended on the offices “below” It. In the earliest period, 
both the class leader and the local preacher functioned very much like the parson 
ot Wesley’s England or the parish minister in contemporary United Methodism. They 
served iocal ministeriai needs, whether appointed to do such according to 
Disciplinary procedure, simply by default, or through community request. They 
often Initiated and typically sustained the ministry on the local level. 

Local preachers proved to be an Immensely Important cog In the Methodist 
machinery. A stable office in the received Wesleyan order, exercised under the trav¬ 
eling preacher’s authority, ordained deacon by 1789, regulated by a distinct 
Disciplinary paragraph by 1796, and in 1812 made eligible for elder’s orders,®^ the 
local ministry was a point of entry to itinerancy for some, a permanent local office 
for others and, perhaps most important, the station to which traveling preachers, 
unable or unwilling to Itinerate, resorted. The latter category included some of the 
most able of the itinerants, many choosing not to travel and to leave the conference 
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on marriage.® Asbury complained repeatedly that marriage ruined Methodist min¬ 
istry: “Marriage is honourable in all—but to me it is a ceremony awful as death. 
Well may it be so, when 1 calculate we have lost the travelling labours of two hun¬ 
dred of the best men in America, or the world, by marriage and consequent loca¬ 
tion." Asbury's sentiments prevailed within the traveling ranks as this comment by 
Finley concerning Benjamin Lakin’s 1797 marriage indicates: 

Such was the prejudice that existed in the Church, at that day, against mar¬ 
ried preachers, that it was almost out of the question for any man to continue 
in the work if he had a wife. They were not exactly obliged to take the Popish 
vow of celibacy, but it almost amounted to the same thing: and there being 
such a high example for single life, as exhibited in the cases of the bishops, if 
a preacher married he was looked upon almost as a heretic who had denied 
the faith. Besides, no provision was made for the wife, and she was regarded, 
on all hands, as an incumbrance.^'* 

For much of our history, the local ministry also outnumbered the traveling min¬ 
istry three to one, according to Lee in 1799®—850 local to 269 traveling, maintain¬ 
ing that proportion still in 1812, according to Bishop McKendree, and slipping to 
two to one by the 1830s.® 

The local ministry affected, and one might say, defined itinerancy, it did so by 
its sheer numbers. It did so, more important, by the tact that until the itinerants 
began to settle into stations, the local minister provided for congregational needs. 
A good illustration is provided by Mudge of his own kinsman, Enoch Mudge, who, 
after traveling with Lee and supervising Maine for six months in 1796, located at 
Orrington in 1799 “where he had married two years before.” 

He remained there eighteen years. He became at once the teacher of the win¬ 
ter school (for a long time the only one in the place), he was the local pastor, 
whoever might be the circuit preacher, he administered the sacraments, sol¬ 
emnized marriages, and conducted funerals throughout the surrounding coun¬ 
try, and was emphatically the man of the whole region, sent repeatedly to the 
Legislature at Boston, and looked up to as one of the fathers of the town, 
although still young, so that his name became a household word there for a 
generation following.® 

Essentially the same point can be made, and has been made by Norwood, on 
the relation of class leader to itinerant. When the traveling preacher really traveled. 
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the community relied on class leaders for local ministerial needs. “The class leader 
was needed to perform those pastoral functions which are part of a balanced min¬ 
istry. But when the preacher settled down in a parsonage as a stationed pastor, the 
class leader (and along with him the local preacher and exhorter) became, at least 
so it seemed, an unnecessary wheel,”® 

There were interesting ironies and real tensions in the relations between the 
itinerant and these local officers, as also between the itinerant and the presiding 
elder. The itinerant performed extraordinarily, to use Wesley’s term, but possessed 
by the Discipline some authority for and oversight of the ordinary, pastoral duties. 
The local preacher, class leader, exhorter, and stewards performed ordinarily, but, 
of course, lacked full authority and conference membership. Not surprisingly, the 
church felt pressures for local preacher and lay participation in annual conference, 
pressures that played into the Reform movement and the emergence of Methodist 
Protestantism. 

A similar set of ironies and tensions characterized the relation between the 
itinerant and presiding elder. The traveling preacher might be in charge, on both 
extraordinary and ordinary levels, but yielded to the presiding elder at quarterly 
meeting time, when the business of the circuit would be completed and many of the 
ordinary ecclesial rituals performed. This tension also vented itself politically in the 
debates over election of the presiding elders. 

These tensions were not entirely resolved but they were reframed when the 
itinerant did settle. Then, the so-called traveling preacher could and did gather in 
and exercise the ordinary functions, offering those on a more regular basis than 
quarterly and in so doing preempting the roles previously played by local preacher 
and class leader. The settling into ordinary functions occurred at different rates in 
different places through the latter halt of the nineteenth century and early twenti¬ 
eth century. So Methodist ministry reconfigured itself and reimaged itself in terms 
of the new set of “ordinary" parish duties. But it continued to be defined by its place 
in the leadership structure of the movement, and in particular by the way ministe¬ 
rial functions and roles were differentiated and allocated on the local level. It sim¬ 
ply had to do with the new structures that emerged during that period and the roles 
played by both men and women in the Sunday school, missionary society, temper¬ 
ance organization, and the various congregational offices. 

The “location” of the itinerant raised questions then and it raises questions now 
about the extraordinary purposes for which Wesley intended the office. To under- 
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Stand that, we need to conclude with a few statements concerning the temporal and 
spatial changes in itinerancy. 


The Rhythms, Calendar, and Geography of Itinerancy 

“All the Preachers to change at the end of 6 months,” the Minutes stipulated in 
1774, an expectation reiterated in 1794.® Quarterly changes had also been tried. 
The terms gradually lengthened.® What had been an extraordinary ministry—a reg¬ 
imen suited for young, unmarried, mobile, healthy men, to be deployed on a national 
basis and moved frequently—evolved slowly in ordinary directions. This evolution 
had something to do with the changing Methodist calendar, as quarterly, biannual, 
annual, biennial, triennial, quadrennial, and eventually variable terms became the 
norm. The length of terms and the debates on setting or lengthening thereof cer¬ 
tainly focused the church’s concerns about the change in its ministry. 

The changes were indeed quite dramatic. United Methodist theological students 
and conference personnel now speak about parish ministry as the norm with no 
sense of the ambiguity and irony inherent in that self-description. The rhythms and 
geography of today’s ministry differ radically from those of early American 
Methodism or of Wesley’s England. Today’s does indeed look much more like the 
ministry of the parish parson of Wesley’s day than of his itinerants. 

Yet before United Methodists fix on some aspect of change as the culprit—per¬ 
haps now on the required consultation—they should consider how much of the dra¬ 
matic alterations was prefigured by the decisions made in 1784, how closely the 
evolution tracks that of other American ministry and indeed styles of secular leader¬ 
ship, how the changes in itinerancy cohere with those in the overall leadership struc¬ 
ture.®’ Reformers often wish to turn back the clock and recover the vitalities of an 
earlier day—certainly a laudable and, in some instances, an effective ploy. The appeal 
to the past can indeed focus issues about the nature and purpose of the church and 
its ministry. Before we fix on itinerancy, or some aspect thereof, which should be 
returned to the style of Wesley or Asbury or some latter day, we should remind our¬ 
selves that the clock has run also on the several contexts within which itinerancy 
defines itself. American ministry has changed; the web of other Wesleyan practice 
has changed; the leadership structure of the movement has changed. Itinerancy 
really cannot be returned to an earlier day; at least, it cannot be returned to an ear¬ 
lier day without corresponding societal, ecclesial, and administrative reversals. 
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More needful than such hindsight is a compelling vision tor the future. In that, 
the memory of our wandering Arminian fathers and mothers should figure. Memory, 
including the memory of our own tradition, constitutes an important source of 
Methodism’s self-understanding, a point reinforced in the Discipline’s theological 
guidelines and its own appeal to history.® We do need to be reminded of our fore¬ 
bears’ visions and their perplexities. That can be a stimulus for today’s ministry— 
but it will not suffice. History can inform but cannot provide the vision. 
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Section X. Appointments to Extension Ministries 

t 343. Appointments Extending the Ministry of The United Methodist 
Church —]. Elders in effective relationship may be appointed to serve in min¬ 
istry settings beyond the local United Methodist Church in the witness and 
service of Christ’s love and justice. Persons in these appointments remain 
within the itineracy and shall be accountable to the annual conference.' 

With the notion of “extension ministries,” General Conference has made some real 
progress in rethinking what it previously termed “appointments beyond the local 
church" and even earlier “special appointments.” As it has found more apt ways of 
understanding such ministries, capturing their relation to the connection, and provid¬ 
ing for more regular accountability, has General Conference exposed something of the 
poverty in its/our conception of the regular or non-extension ministry? To put the mat¬ 
ter bluntly, one might ask. Has General Conference ascribed to those in special 
appointments what Wesley expected of himself and his itinerants and ascribed to those 
in regular appointments what he knew to be the task of the parish clergy of the Church 
of England? Was not extension the mandate of Wesley’s itinerants? And was not “beyond 
the local church” where they were charged to position their work? And were not he and 
they special, providentially given, rescuers of a stagnant parish system?^ 
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The Argument: Historical but Self-Interested 

This chapter attempts three things. First, it explores the ambiguity ot connectional 
appointments, showing the church’s indecision—from the start—about how to han¬ 
dle tasks that lay beyond the normal circuit assignments. The chapter makes a case, 
second, for special appointments as indeed continuations ot roles played by Mr. 
Wesley, for their exercise amid the appointments held by their ‘‘fellow" itinerants, 
for their connectionalism as genuinely conference in character, and for an appro¬ 
priate oversight ot such special appointments by annual conferences. All that 
changed in the latter part of the nineteenth century, as connectionalism increas¬ 
ingly restructured its operations in corporate boards and such centralization eroded 
the close ties between the special appointees and their conferences. Third, the 
chapter suggests that those ot us in such “special” or “ABLG” (appointments beyond 
the local church) or “extension" ministries have responsibility for defining and 
enhancing our place within Methodist connectionalism—a responsibility we (or, 1 
should say, 1) have not been always very eager to exercise. Ought we not to be help¬ 
ing the church envision how our special assignments serve the connection as a 
whole? Underlying the presentation and each ot these points is the conviction that 
our connectionalism is at risk and that we. United Methodists generally, and the 
church at large, have much to lose from selfish localism. 

1 should indicate (though 1 think it will be obvious) that 1 am an elder in full con¬ 
nection serving in extension ministry. 1 have enjoyed “special" appointment for four 
decades, as did my father. Since 1 began full-time ministry as a theological educa¬ 
tor, 1 have never heard the “leaving the ministry” charge or joke at which those 
preparing to undertake extension roles are supposed to muster a smile. Nor did 1 
find myself, as have a number of gifted students, turned down by a district or con¬ 
ference board of ordained ministry that judged my intended ministry not worthy of 
conference membership and ordination. But long tenure in theological education, 
several terms ot service on conference boards in two conferences, and tour series 
ot speaking engagements with chaplains have made me painfully aware of how very 
marginal some in extension ministry are made to feel. Some United Methodist 
clergy, who ought to know better, have mentally collapsed real ministry into the 
local church. They have inverted John Wesley and, as some wag observed, made 
their parish the world. But 1 have gotten us ahead of the story. 
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The Ambiguity of Connectional Appointments 

The Minutes tor 1799 answered the standard query “Where are the Preachers sta¬ 
tioned this year?" as follows: 

Jesse Lee travels with Bishop Asbury. 

Ezekiel Cooper, Editor and General Book Steward. 

And tor 1801 the answer was: 

Thomas Coke, by consent of the general conference is in Europe. 

Nicholas Snethen travels with Bishop Asbury. 

S. Hutchinson travels with Bishop Whatcoat. 

Ezekiel Cooper superintends the printing and book business.^ 

The provision tor a traveling companion tor the bishops was not new—nor was 
the arrangement tor a book steward.'* What was new was the organizational or con¬ 
ceptual treatment of the special appointment tor Ezekiel Cooper. The Minutes that 
year made provision for what we now term “extension ministries” or appointments 
“beyond the local church," and visualized Cooper's appointment as not just “within 
the connectional structures" but also in relation to the connection as a whole. 
Specifically, the Minutes isolated Cooper, as book agent, along with the episcopal 
companions, as in service ot the connection, though continuing in the traveling rela¬ 
tion and serving under appointment. The 1799 and also the 1801 M/uutes lodged that 
assignment first, right after the question and before the long list of other appoint¬ 
ments. The next year, in 1802, the Minutes buried that connectional assignment in 
the list ot appointments, listing it as one of the assignments on the Philadelphia 
District: “Ezekiel Cooper, superintendent of the Printing and Book-Concern.”^ 

The following year, in 1803, the Minutes struggled with another special assign¬ 
ment that it nevertheless located within the conference listings. That year four per¬ 
sons carried the designation “missionary" after their names—Shadrach Bostwick 
on the Deerfield circuit of the Pittsburgh District, and Samuel Merwin, Elijah 
Chichester, and Laban Clark on the Montreal and St. John’s and Soreille circuits of 
the Pittsfield District.® 

By 1804, the church had arrived at something like the present arrangement. 
That year the Minutes listed Ezekiel Cooper and John Wilson as editor and general 
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book Steward and assistant, respectively, and listed them in New York along with 
the others assigned there—N. Snethen, M. Goate, and S. Merwin.^ By 1809, the 
Minutes struck something of a compromise, listing the book agents in relation to the 
conference (New York) and above the districts. The Minutes privileged that special 
appointment above others. It listed the missionaries and the person traveling with 
the bishop (Henry Boehm for that year) in relation to a specific district, though 
without a circuit or station designation.® 


Accountability 

Very early, then, the church recognized: (1) it had duties, tasks, and roles of a con- 
nectional nature—in service to the entire connection—and that those needed 
staffing; (2) the exercise of such responsibilities belonged to or were appropriately 
undertaken by the traveling ministry; (3) the persons under such appointment had 
to be made accountable to the connection. 

What was unclear then and has remained unclear to this day is how best, sub¬ 
stantively and structurally, to care for that connectional accountability. How were 
and how are those of us in special appointments to exercise those ministries in truly 
connectional fashion? How should they and we be connected and where should we 
report—on the most general level, primarily to the annual conference, or most 
directly to local Methodism? 

in 1799 and 1801, the church achieved and represented the accountability as 
to the connection as a whole by depicting Cooper with the bishops and those trav¬ 
eling with the bishops, in 1802, the Minutes displayed the accountability to the con¬ 
ference as primary by lodging Cooper immediately behind the presiding elder of the 
Philadelphia District, in 1804, the Minutes accented local accountability by visual¬ 
izing the book agents as on the circuit, in 1809, the Minutes again isolated the 
placement of the agents, but in relation to the New York Conference as a whole.® 

in each of these depictions, the church, we would have to concede, understood 
such persons in special appointments—the book agents, the missionaries, those 
traveling with the bishops—to be accountable at every Methodist level. But where 
would that primary accountability lie—to the general church, to the conference, to 
local Methodism? The church visualized the problem in the Minutes, but doubtless 
faced it more personally with those exercising these special roles. Publishing raised 
the issue of accountability and responsibility from the very start. The very first 
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American conference, that of 1773, had to contend with a book concern that in the 
person of Robert Williams had proceeded—by himself—to pursue denominational 
publication. The conference halted that presumption, decreeing: 

None of the preachers in America to re-print any of Mr. Wesley’s books, with¬ 
out his authority (when it can be gotten) and the consent of the brethren. . . . 
Robert Williams to sell the books he has already printed, but to print no more, 
unless under the above restrictions."’ 

Where would the primary accountability be lodged? Early Methodism strug¬ 
gled to achieve a multilayered accountability with respect to the Book Concern. 
Always the bishops, and especially Asbury, took a hand in its operations. So also 
did the short-lived Council and later General Conference. But such general over¬ 
sight had, perforce, to be episodic and epistolary. Some local body was designated 
to work along with the book agent or book agents. And then, in 1796, General 
Gonference” assigned oversight to the Philadelphia Conference, and that body del¬ 
egated the responsibility to the presiding elders and elders of Philadelphia, a body 
of seven, in 1797. 

The Minutes specified that new agency: 

Quest. 14. What regulations have been made in respect to the Printing- 
Business, and the publication of books? 

Ans. The Philadelphia conference, in whom the management of these 
affairs was invested by the general conference, and who have not time during 
their annual sittings to complete this business, have, by the advice and con¬ 
sent of Bishop Asbury, unanimously appointed the following persons to be a 
standing committee, viz. 

Ezekiel Cooper, Chairman 

Thomas Ware ~| 

John M’Claskey } Presiding Elders 

Christopher Spry 
William M’Lenahan 
Richard Swain 
Solomon Sharp 
Charles Cavender 

... [T]he general book-steward shall lay before the committee, all manu¬ 
scripts, books, and pamphlets, which are designed for publication, except such 
as the general conference has authorized him to publish.'^ 
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When the book concern was moved to New York, the same provision applied. 
The New York Conference assumed oversight and “[v]oted that the stationed preach¬ 
ers in New York and Brooklyn be a committee on the Book Concern."’^ Thus the 
church set a pattern of conference oversight of special ventures. Missions, colleges, 
theological schools, hospitals, and a variety of other ventures would be handled 
similarly. Individual conferences, or several conferences together, would oversee 
efforts that served the connectional common good and would oversee those spe¬ 
cially appointed to serve in these efforts. 


Special Appointments: Heirs to Wesley 

That American Methodism would struggle to find ways of structuring these connec¬ 
tional roles should come as no surprise. After all, the roles had inhered in an office 
that American Methodism had never fully replicated, namely, that of John Wesley. 
Although both Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury aspired to his mantle, the 
American conferences proved unwilling to countenance such benevolent autoc¬ 
racy. Wesley had personified the connection. He served as publisher (as well as 
author). He directed the mission of the movement. He served as its primary 
fundraiser. He directed the organizational life of Methodism. He constituted the 
faculty tor the preachers, though delegating that role for lower schools to others. 
He was chaplain. 

These were the roles that American Methodists gave “special” status over the 
course of the nineteenth century: 

• publisher 

• missionary and director of that cause 

• fund-raiser tor colleges 

• secretary of Methodist and interdenominational Bible 

• tract, Sunday school, and missionary societies 

• faculty in Methodist schools 

• chaplains (prison or army) 

The “special appointments" in American Methodism really institutionalized and 
divided offices held by Wesley. So several points: 
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• Special appointments structured offices or roles that Wesley played as 
connectional. 

• The century saw the gradual expansion of the number and character of 
these. 

• The church increasingly struggled to find ways to centralize such offices. 

• Methodists recognized these offices as essentially connective for 
Methodism as a whole. 

Both the array of such offices and the continuing oversight played by confer¬ 
ences for the connection as a whole can be exhibited by the Philadelphia 
Conference. By 1862 that conference enjoyed the special responsibility of appoint¬ 
ing and reviewing the character of the Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary 
Society (the nineteenth-century counterpart to general secretary), John P. Durbin. 
He was accountable to the North Philadelphia District. Three other persons joined 
him below the regular appointments: A. Manship, Agent of Philadelphia Conference 
Tract Society: S. Higgins, Sunday School Agent: and J.Y. Ashton, Agent of Home 
Mission and Sunday School Society. South Philadelphia listed two faculty members 
from Dickinson College. Reading, Easton, and Snow Hill Districts had none in such 
special connectional roles. Wilmington carried two faculty members of Wesleyan 
Female College.'^ By 1865 the conference listed more such appointments, the addi¬ 
tions primarily serving as chaplains in the United States Army—one for North 
Philadelphia, six tor South Philadelphia, one tor Reading, three for Wilmington, one 
for Easton, and two tor Snow Hill.’^ Four special appointments per district contin¬ 
ued to be a common pattern, as also was their role, mainly to carry out and repre¬ 
sent the work of the conference itself. For instance, by 1886 Northwest 
Philadelphia still carried tour special appointments: 

James Neill, Financial Agent of the Methodist Episcopal Church Hospital 
J.B. McCulough, Editor of the Philadelphia Methodist 
T.A. Eernley, Corresponding Secretary of the Philadelphia Sabbath 

Association 

E.I.D. Pepper, Editor of the Christian Standard and Home."’ 


By this point, as my other chapters in this volume indicate, Methodism had 
restructured and reincorporated its boards as corporate bodies accountable to and 
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appointed by General Conference. A new kind of connectionalism eventually 
emerged out of these special appointments—a connectionalism defined by boards 
and agencies, anchored on the national level and establishing corporate power 
centers that would serve but also compete with General Conference and the epis¬ 
copacy. 

This new corporate structure, eventually but only gradually bureaucratized, 
had several implications for special appointments. In the first place, it necessitated 
ever more of them. Second, and perhaps more important, by centralizing and 
nationalizing denominational decision making, program development, and staff 
leadership, and by making accountability primarily to General Conference, the 
boards eviscerated the reporting and accountability that special appointments had 
had to annual conferences. The John Durbins of the twentieth century remained 
theoretically in “effective relation” to the annual conference, but that relation did 
not register the connectional value of the appointment as it once did. The connec- 
tional meaning of the “special” appointments—often clear intrinsically in what such 
persons did tor Methodism and typically registered in some national fashion—lost 
its salience and visibility within the annual conference. And so ministers serving in 
circuits and stations gradually and naturally came to think of those taking special 
appointments as “leaving the ministry.” 


Conference Connectionalism 

The loss of conference-level meaning to special appointments or extension min¬ 
istries has something to do with the loss of the connectional and missional value to 
conference itself. In early American Methodism, conferences served as the primary 
agent of all that the movement attempted. Conference was the spiritual home of the 
itinerants, their class or band. Conference was also spiritually alive. Conferences 
featured testimony, relation of experiences, preaching, counsel, and prayer. Their 
spiritual vitality drew lay observers, and conferences often had a revivalistic qual¬ 
ity. That quality Richard Whatcoat captured in entries tor conferences over which 
he presided. First, tor 1800: 


On the 1st of June we held a Conference at Duck Creek Cross Roads, in the 
state of Delaware. This was a glorious time; such a spirit of faith, prayer, and 
zeal, rested on the preachers and people, that I think it exceeded any thing of 
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the kind 1 ever saw before. 0, the strong cries, groans, and agonies of the 
mourners! Enough to pierce the hardest heart; but when the Deliverer set 
their souls at liberty, their ecstasies of joy were inexpressibly great, so that 
the high praises of the Redeemer’s name sounded through the town, until 
solemnity appeared on every countenance: the effect of which was, that on the 
Thursday following, one hundred and fifteen persons joined the society in that 
town, while the divine flame spread greatly through the adjacent societies.'^ 

For an 1802 Virginia conference, he reported: 

Our Conference began at Salem, March 1st, and closed the 4th, I ordained 
seven travelling, and five local preachers to the Deacon’s office; it was thought 
that ten or twelve were converted during the sitting of our Conference. . . .'® 

And for a conference of 1804 in March at Edward Droomgoole’s, he noted: 

I ordained five travelling, and four local preachers to the Deacon’s, and three 
to the Elder’s office; Sabbath-day was a great day: after the love-feast the pub¬ 
lic service continued from 11 o’clock, until 9 at night, in the woods: it was 
thought twenty, if not thirty were converted.’® 

To facilitate their own revivalistic endeavor for a time, particularly In the 
Midwest, conferences actually appointed a camp meeting to sit concurrently during 
their sessions. 

Conferences were revivalistic in themselves and clearly also In their outreach. 
The ministry was sent out from and returned a year later to conference to be sent 
again. Conferences expanded their circuits to encompass newly settled or unmls- 
slonized territory and then divided when growth made further effective strateglzlng 
and misslonizing difficult. Methodism quite literally conferenced the frontier and 
conferenced the nation.® Ministry was missionary, and conference the agency, 
framework, and resource tor mission. That is what Abel Stevens meant when he 
said, “Though American Methodism was many years without a distinct missionary 
organization, it was owing to the tact that its whole organization was essentially a 
missionary scheme. It was, in fine, the great Home Mission enterprise of the north 
American continent."^’ 

Methodism was indeed a “missionary scheme" and conferences the working ele¬ 
ment of the scheme. Only as conferences and the church as a whole began to confront 
missionary situations that demanded more than elaboration of new circuits—as, for 
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instance, the challenging work with the Wyandots or sending a person to work with 
the French in the Louisiana Purchase or commissioning evangelists for Liberia—did 
Methodism create a Missionary Society (and the women their counterpart). 

But even those persons, if in full connection, remained accountable to confer¬ 
ences. And conferences exercised the supervisory, report-receiving, monitoring 
roles with great effectiveness through much of the nineteenth century and over the 
myriad of activities and institutions represented by special appointments, in partic¬ 
ular, conferences oversaw Methodism’s colleges and, later, her theological schools. 
They did so with visiting committees, through institutional reports, by close connec¬ 
tion, with presence on boards, by sending students, and by episcopal appointment 
and oversight. Conferences also commanded a peculiar kind of oversight, a sinew of 
connectionalism, which made conference work as an agency of accountability and 
conference’s special appointments as genuinely conferenced connectional endeav¬ 
ors. It was called the review of character. Today that is a routine, largely ritual ges¬ 
ture, with the district superintendents, saying with a straight face “nothing against 
the preachers on the Raleigh District.” In early Methodism, each preacher’s name 
was called individually and his character reviewed. 

Early Methodism functioned like a series of classes—or at least a series of con¬ 
ferences, each the size of a class. In reviewing the character of the preachers, the 
conference did for its members what the class did for its. The review of character 
was a classlike, a covenant-discipleship-like exercise. Through the annual review, 
conferences exercised theological, ministerial, ethical, and familial accountability. 
And when they found deviance, they conducted inquiries and trials, meting out judg¬ 
ments as the case demanded. The process held Methodism’s institutions accountable 
by holding those of its people in special relation accountable. To illustrate, 
Methodism worried from the start about theological education and whether it would 
serve Methodism’s purposes well. Among its worries was the issue of theological 
accountability. In a remarkably insightful statement in 1872, William F. Warren noted 
a variety of checks on the then three Northern theological schools (Boston, Garrett, 
Drew). Key among them was the following: “At the Annual Conference examination 
of character, every professor—save one who chances to be a layman—is each year 
liable to arrest it even a rumor ot heterodoxy is abroad against him.” This was the 
fourth ot Warren's seven points. Here is the list, and it spells out tight connectional 
webs binding extension ministry to the church and its various authority structures: 
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1. Each is officially placed under the direct supervision of the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2. No professor can be appointed to any chair in either of the three institutions 
without the concurrence of the bishops. 

3. In at least two of them no professor can take his chair until, in the presence of 
the Board of Trust, he have signed a solemn declaration, to the effect that so long 
as he occupies the same he will teach nothing inconsistent with the doctrines and 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

4. At the Annual Conference examination of character, every professor—save one 
who chances to be a layman—is each year liable to arrest if even a rumor of het¬ 
erodoxy is abroad against him. 

5. Each institution is inspected, and its pupils annually examined as to what they 
have been taught, by visitors delegated from adjacent annual conferences. 

6. Each has ecclesiastical qualifications affecting the appointment of trustees. 

7. Each is required to report to every General Conference. 

With the review of character, as well as through these various offices and activ¬ 
ities oriented toward the life and work of those in extension roles, conference kept 
in touch with and in oversight of those in special appointments; and it was, in turn, 
enriched and informed by those extension ministries. So conferences kept as their 
own the various roles or offices that had belonged to Wesley. 

Change 

Over the course of the twentieth century, conference's structures of accountability 
have eroded or been delegated to boards of ordained ministry or committees or spe¬ 
cial offices. And until recently the special ministries have gravitated out of confer¬ 
ence life. The forces making tor both changes are many and diverse. They include: 

• the sheer growth of annual conferences 

• the admission (for other than Methodist Protestants) into conferences 
of laity in equal numbers 

• professionalization of the ministry and particularly of special ministries 

• the routinization of review of character 
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• further centralization of the program and initiative-taking activities of 
the denomination 

• the jurisdictioning of the connection 

• the drift of special appointments into accountability to other institutions 

• the explosion of numbers of those in such special situations 

• the apotheosis of the local church and the consequent gravitation 
toward understanding “real" ministry as within a local church and 
everything else as “beyond the local church" 

Recent General Conferences indeed improved our understanding, and the last 
several have clearly worked at the relation of those in extension ministries to the 
conference. We still have not recovered structures and processes that once claimed 
special ministries, those once exercised by Wesley, as belonging to conference and 
as intimately connected with all ministry. And the reports, special meetings, and 
attendance at annual conference seem less as significant, substantive accountabil¬ 
ity than as acts of compliance. 


Our Responsibility 

To this point, those of us in extension or ABIC or special appointments seem to have 
waited for General Conference to discern and remedy the problem we present to the 
appointive process and for connectionalism. What if we were to exercise some 
responsibility in raising the issue and proposing solutions? Posing such a question 
seemed to me novel when 1 drafted the first version of this chapter several years ago. 
Having lectured to and heard from chaplains several times and having conferred with 
my colleague John Patton, 1 am aware now that he, Patricia Barrett (former assis¬ 
tant general secretary at the General Board of Higher Education and Ministry), and 
others have tried for a long time to put remedies on the church’s agenda. So what 
follows draws on good counsel from others and poses some queries, intended to work 
at connection and connectivity. They move in different and not necessarily compati¬ 
ble directions and are not meant as a series or a set of closely related recommenda¬ 
tions. Instead, each might be taken as a thought experiment. 

Some proposals in query form: 

1. Would the Discipline be more faithful to our Wesleyan heritage if it more con¬ 
sistently employed the new rubrics “appointments extending the ministry of The 
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United Methodist Church" or “appointments within or appointments beyond the con- 
nectionai structures” and removed entirety the remaining, repeatediy used, and 
cieariy congregationaiist or parish notion of “appointments beyond the iocai 
church"? And might it heip as weii to expand the missionai arena in which we con¬ 
ceived discipie making to be undertaken, and recognize that camping, campus, hos- 
pitai, and sociai ministries bring persons to Jesus Christ? Or is our ministry reaiiy 
cramped into parish and our ecciesioiogy into congregation? 

2. Shouid offices whoily within present conference structures and fuiiy deter¬ 
mined by episcopai appointment (as, for instance, the district superintendents or 
conference staff posts) be removed from the extension category and recognized as 
they shouid be—as genuineiy itinerant appointments? Here, too, have some practi- 
cai considerations confused us theoiogicaiiy and made us forget that we understand 
both district superintendent and bishop to be superintendents, and understand 
superintendency to be itinerant? 

3. Might the notion of “iocation” be reciaimed to serve, as it once did, for per¬ 
sons who wouid remain eiders but who eiect a iong-term extension career; whose 
job or vocation invoives them reguiarly in Word, Sacrament, and Service (but not 
Order, or at least not ordering roles within the UMC); whose hospital, hospice, 
camp, prison, military, or educational setting regularly requires sacramental 
duties; and who therefore might function appropriately in their vocation and voca¬ 
tional setting as local elder? Should such persons, as they surrender their full 
connection status, be transferred to the district within which their ministry is 
exercised and to a charge conference in that district (and across conference lines, 
if appropriate, but making some allowance for mobility in military chaplain 
assignments)? 

4. Should those of us, once ordained and securely established in what appears 
to be a long-term extension career 

• be invited to or perhaps even obliged to waive guaranteed appointment; 

• retain membership and voting privileges in the order and in clergy exec¬ 
utive sessions; 

• be available for service on conference committees and perhaps even eli¬ 
gible to stand for election to General Conference and to the episcopacy; 

• but otherwise enjoy voice but not vote in annual conference? 
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5. Might either location or waiver of guaranteed appointment be combined in 
some fashion with creative use of both deacon's and elder's orders to sort out which 
functions and roles ought to be recognized as extensions of the church's witness, 
mission, and service and which as extensions of the church's Word, Sacrament, and 
Order and to determine the degree to which either requires full-connection confer¬ 
ence membership? Might the church provide for easy transfer between deacon and 
elder tracks during the probationary or provisional period as persons find voca¬ 
tional clarity and find opportunities for permanent roles? 

6. Should new conference structures be elaborated into which those within the 
connectional structure and those beyond the connectional structure would be 
appointed? And should new conference structures lump together all those who 
serve beyond the local church, that is, define structures negatively in relation to 
local church? Or should any new entities array kindred ministries, that is, campus 
ministries, chaplains, teachers, missionaries, administrators, social workers? 

Might the structure of “central” connectional units again be utilized or some 
similar rubric generated? 

• Might some appointments be made within annual conferences but in 
central districts—when the ministry in question has a translocal but not 
transconference range and has a strong nexus with district superintend¬ 
ents (hospital chaplains)? So, for example, the healthcare chaplains dis¬ 
trict? 

• Might others be made within new central conferences—when the min¬ 
istry has a transconference range and has a strong nexus with one or 
more bishops (military chaplains, theological educators)? So, for exam¬ 
ple, the seminary conference? 

• And might truly national or transdenominational conferences (mission¬ 
aries) be made within a central connectional unit? So the missionary 
conference and military chaplains conference? 

• Might such central bodies have rights of representation in the higher 
regular conference structure (district within the annual conference; 
annual within a jurisdiction; national/transdenominational within the 
General Conference)? 
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7. Should the point ot such central bodies be not the segregation of those in 
such special appointments but rather the creation of structures of mission and 
accountability appropriate to the range and character ot their ministerial service? 
Indeed, might the primary utility of such conferences tor persons in special appoint¬ 
ments be to recreate something like the review of character, some accountability 
appropriate to the role, something that would give those conferences a covenant 
discipleship dimension? Might oversight, at least initially, be rendered by retired 
bishops or by retired leaders from the respective extension role? 

8. And whatever might be done in relation to the above queries, should those 
ot us currently included in the extension, ABLG, or special category, and however 
continued under any new rubrics be zealous in making the Disciplinary accountabil¬ 
ities and affiliations work? 

• How might we relate to conference and bishop through our special min¬ 
istries and in collaboration with others in ways that strengthen and fur¬ 
ther the church’s mission? 

• How might we organize, and around what goals—perhaps through our 
specialties on local, district, conference, or connectional level—so as to 
make the church more faithful? 

• What might we do to bring reporting functions, forms, and question¬ 
naires expressive of the distinctive ministries we exercise? 

• What ought we offer a local church out of expertise? As part of our ordi¬ 
nation? 

• What can or might we do that would make Mr. Wesley proud of his true 
heirs? 
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Methodism was essentially a missionary movement, domestic and foreign, it 
initiated not only the spirit, but the practical plans of modern English mis¬ 
sions. ... Though American Methodism was many years without a distinct mis¬ 
sionary organization, it was owing to the fact that its whole organization was 
essentially a missionary scheme. It was, in tine, the great tfome Mission enter¬ 
prise of the north American continent, and its domestic work demanded all its 
resources of men and money.' 

Abel Stevens, one of the “ablest” nineteenth-century observers of Methodism, saw 
clearly, perhaps as clearly as any, the importance of the Protestant missionary 
impulse. The centrality of missions on a national level within Methodism Stevens 
both discerned and effected. He had a role in the great celebration and capital 
campaign that gave title to the volume from which the above statement derived. 
The Centenary of American Methodism: A Sketch of Its History, Theology 
Practicai System, and Success. This event might be seen as American 
Methodism’s coming of age (that is, the Northern church’s—The Methodist 
Episcopal Church’s—coming of age), a campaign hesitantly launched for $2 mil¬ 
lion, which elicited $5 million in pledges, and eventually produced $8.7 million in 
receipts. Much of this the church dedicated to education, specifically theological 
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education; but a portion ot the monies raised went to mission, inciuding a new 
missions buiiding. 

On the piace ot missions in Methodist endeavor Stevens had earned the right 
to comment.^ Indeed, he served as Methodism’s officiai mid-century spokesperson. 
Its historian and apoiogist, he produced, in addition to the “Centenary” assessment, 
a four-volume history ot American Methodism, a three-volume history of the larger 
Methodist movement, two single-volume overviews, two books on the introduction 
ot Methodism into the eastern states, defenses ot Methodist polity, and a history ot 
Methodist women.^ And Stevens took these longer views not from the isolation of an 
academic's study but from amid the turmoil and conflicts ot a church torn asunder 
by sectionalism and siavery. He heid, by the church's election in General Conference 
assembled, a series ot the most vitai and important editorships in the denomina¬ 
tion—those of Zion's Herald, the New England Methodist paper; then ot The 
National Magazine-, and finally ot The Christian Advocate, Northern episcopal 
Methodism’s national paper. For his day, then, Stevens represented one of the most 
respected and discerning observers of the Methodist scene. He thought Methodism 
a missionary movement. Was it? It so, in what sense? And did it maintain its “mis¬ 
sionary” aspect once it created is own distinct missionary organization and when 
some, if not all, ot its missionary impulse was channeled through that structure? 


Phases of Missionary Organization 

To test Stevens’s judgment one might focus on the nationai missionary agencies, 
denominational (male) and female, which sent out foreign missionaries.^ The obvi¬ 
ous aiternative might seem to be the local congregation. However, in Methodism the 
intervening structure, today spoken of in colorless terms as “the middle judicatory," 
constituted the real engine, the drive wheel, for missions,^ particularly in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Methodists term that middle judicatory “conference,” and recognize 
it as the basic body of the church.® 

The focus on conference permits us to differentiate three phases of Methodist 
missions in the nineteenth century and to observe, from an interesting angle, how 
organizing for missions transformed the denomination. On the first, pre-1820, pre¬ 
missionary society phase, I will comment only briefly. In this period, before 
Methodist encounter with the Wyandots, Methodism as a whole, the system itself, 
was indeed missionary in the sense ot which Stevens spoke. This “Wesleyan” phase 
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followed the founder’s precept in making the people the instrumentalities of their 
own evangelization. Leadership, including the preachers, emerged out of those mis- 
sionized—poor whites, Germans, African Americans, and occasionally women 
(white and black). Methodism drew boundaries of class rather than race, language, 
or ethnicity. Turning the world upside down—denouncing worldliness, gentility, and 
especially slaveholding—Methodists embraced those not privileged by society. 
Methodists undertook missions in intrinsic, local, face-to-face, and inclusive fashion. 

By contrast, Methodist missions became extrinsic, distant, mediated, and 
exclusive in what we will term the third, post-1872, national, proto-bureaucratic, 
centrally administered, accountable-to-General Conference phase. Then the church 
drew clear boundaries of race, language, gender, and ethnicity. Missions would not 
be left to those missionized but would be run by quasi professionals—paid national 
staff and recruited and trained missionaries. The church embraced the “other” in 
totally separate, non-interfacing systems—schemes of organization and order that 
put distance between people, even those who lived close together. The missionary 
system and the church extension system ran on their own tracks, distinct from 
those of regular conferences. The church designated bishops as “missionary” to dis¬ 
tinguish them clearly (in power and prerogative) from regular bishops. Methodist 
preachers increasingly behaved less like evangelists called from the folk and more 
like clergy of established churches, as “pastors” to a parish. 

Much of the chapter will concern the transition to the third phase from a sec¬ 
ond 1820-72, conference-based and conference-administered but centrally funded 
phase. With respect to the qualifiers—intrinsic-extrinsic, local-distant, face-to-face 
or mediated, inclusive-exclusive—Methodist missions during this middle period 
were clearly hybrid or in transition. If looked at nationally, missions might still seem 
intrinsic, local, direct, and inclusive. If looked at in relation to local Methodism, 
missions would seem extrinsic, removed, delegated, and exclusive. By focusing on 
the conference we can observe the transitions through which Methodism was going, 
transitions having essentially to do with missions but affecting every aspect of 
Methodist life. Evangelization might be undertaken close at hand or across interna¬ 
tional borders, but in either case the new communities would be socially segregated 
in some fashion from those mounting the mission. The church increasingly 
respected boundaries of race, language, and ethnicity, but on a local level and not 
always through formal recognition or legislation. Methodism put regular preachers 
into missions still, but on special assignment. It termed them “missionaries." The 
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church Still embraced “the other" within the society, the camp meeting, the quar¬ 
terly meeting, but often in separate classes, in distant or distinct parts of the camp 
meeting (separate camp meetings for Gherokees or for Germans), through distin¬ 
guishing treatment. Missions carried Methodism slowly and gradually toward an 
interesting, worldly or world-respecting set of distinctions, transforming in so doing 
the basic structure of the church, the annual conference. 

Hence, when thinking about missions and the church, or missions in the 
church, one appropriately focuses on missions in relation to annual conference, it 
was initially the agent of missions. And it remained, and remains to this day, the 
basic structure of the church. By Stevens’s time, however, the role of conference in 
missions was shifting. It had been both the locus and agent of missions. Then it 
became the primary collection agency for more distant missions. And eventually it 
became the cheerleader tor missions at a distance, and primarily a conduit for 
monies raised and allocated locally. By focusing on conference, we can observe (!) 
the changes through which Methodism went in the effort to conduct missions; (2) 
how conferences themselves evolved in order to cope with the increased fiscal 
responsibility; (3) how perceptions of mission gradually altered as it became less a 
regular aspect of conference life and more a sponsored and specialized distant 
operation; (4) and the way Methodism’s understanding of itself as missionary 
altered. Those transitions will be the exploration of this chapter. 


Conferences as Missionary 

Stevens rightly termed Methodism “essentially a missionary movement.” Its con¬ 
ference-based structure had functioned in missionary fashion from the start. The 
effective beginnings of Methodism date from the calling of the first conferences, 
though, to be sure, spontaneous efforts to witness in a Methodist manner and carry 
on religious life in a Methodist spirit anticipated Wesley’s sending of missionaries 
and their convening a conference. The first conference, bearing the quaint title 
“Minutes of Some Gonversations Between the Preachers in Gonnection with the 
Rev. Mr. John Wesley," committed itself to obedience to Wesley, his rules, doctrine, 
and discipline; adherence to conference minutes (the British at this point); and 
acceptance of the Methodist pattern of sending or appointing the preachers to cir¬ 
cuits.' Thereafter, American Methodism followed the missionary scheme estab¬ 
lished by Wesley. 
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In conference, the assistant, later the superintendent, and still later the 
bishop stationed the preachers for the following year. Conference and bishop sent 
out the ministers into mission. They returned a year later to conference, only to be 
sent out again. Missions constituted the business of Methodist ministry. Methodist 
structure also functioned on missionary behalf and in missionary fashion. In early 
American Methodism, conferences expanded their circuits to encompass newly 
settled or unmlssionlzed territory and then divided when growth made further 
effective strategizing and missionizing difficult. Methodism quite literally “confer¬ 
enced” the frontier and “conferenced” the nation.® Ministry was missionary, and 
conference the agency, framework, and resource for mission. That is what Stevens 
meant when he said: 

Though American Methodism was many years without a distinct missionary 
organization, it was owing to the fact that its whole organization was essen¬ 
tially a missionary scheme. It was, in fine, the great Home Mission enterprise 
of the north American continent, and its domestic work demanded all its 
resources of men and money.® 

By the time Stevens wrote, conferences were less intrinsically the missionary 
“scheme” that they had been originally. Indeed, from 1819 Methodism recognized that 

• special situations, as for instance, the evangelization of the Wyandot 
Native Americans, did not lend themselves to the standard formulas of 
conference expansion through enlarged circuits and revolving itiner¬ 
ants: 

• some efforts at Christianization would require specialization and sus¬ 
tained commitment: and 

• these special missionary settings required financial underwriting quite 
beyond the capacity of those receiving the evangelistic efforts or even of 
the sponsoring conference. 

So the church founded a Missionary Society to provide “pecuniary aid . . . to 
enable the Conferences to carry on their missionary labours on a more extended 
plan” and “to extend the influence of divine truth, by means of those missionaries 
which may, from time to time, be approved and employed by the Bishops and 
Conferences for that purpose.”'® Around the same time, Methodist women, led by 
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Mary W. Mason, formed an auxiliary society to the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church." Conferences created their own auxiliaries: and both 
denominational and female auxiliaries were encouraged at local levels as well.'^ 


National Society—Conference Activity 

Through such auxiliaries and their collections; through the tees paid for member¬ 
ship in its own ranks, $2 annually, $20 tor a life membership; and through special 
larger benefactions, the Missionary Society raised funds to support work among the 
Wyandots; among the French in Louisiana; in the territories, including those on the 
West Coast; in Liberia: and eventually throughout the world. The founding of the 
Society did not remove mission from conferences. Indeed, conferences still carried 
on all those missions, except those few beyond the bounds of existing conferences 
and abroad. Initially, the Missionary Society functioned to promote and finance, to 
raise and distribute funds. The Society had no staff, and neither selected nor sent 
missionaries; it did not even authorize its own disbursements. The bishops drew on 
its funds to support missionaries whom they appointed, as they appointed others 
within conferences.'^ 

Conferences played the major role in supporting missions financially, but given 
how the monies were disbursed, conferences may well have been tempted to cut out 
the middleman and expend their own resources locally. Certainly, the Philadelphia 
Conference, a body to be focused upon for the rest of this chapter, initially hesitated 
to support the Missionary Society, it had good reason for hesitation 

• competing as it did with New York for preeminence in denominational 
affairs: 

• objecting to the way the Missionary Society was originally structured as 
a combined Bible and missionary endeavor; 

• wanting to retain its and the denomination’s affiliation with the 
American Bible Society; and 

• preferring to conduct missions through its own “Mite" society.''' 


However, the Philadelphia resistance, doubtless unique, underscores the 
nature of the missionary enterprise. The “national” society was less a denomina¬ 
tional agency than a New York-based and -controlled voluntary society. That was the 
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pattern of denominational endeavor. Lacking any central apparatus for oversight, 
possessing itinerating bishops, gathering in General Conference only every four 
years, Methodism found it necessary—and had from the beginning of the century— 
to assign supervisory responsibility for agencies like the Book Concern and 
Missions to a specific annual conference, it must have been galling to Philadelphia, 
where the Book Concern had been originally sited, that New York had now gotten 
both missions and publications. 

Given such competitive and differing conference stake in the ostensibly denom¬ 
inational endeavors, it is not surprisingly that the conference auxiliary societies 
functioned variously. And yet, it was their responsibility, as also auxiliaries at any 
level, to raise funds for the national society. 

The monies flowed slowly. So, beginning in 1832, General Conference decreed 
that annual conferences were to monitor and report the monies raised for these 
“voluntary” commitments the church had made. Specifically, General Conference 
added a mandate in the Methodist manner, namely, by the addition of a question to 
those inherited from Wesley by which conferences conducted their business and 
made annual report. The Discipline then directed for the conduct “Of the Annual 
Conference” in a new Question 6: “What is the method wherein we usually proceed 
in the yearly conferences?” The following report and mandate were made: “What 
has been contributed tor the support of missions, and what for the publication of 
Bibles, tracts, and Sunday schools books?”’^ Steadily from 1832, the church, and 
particularly the Missionary Society, sought to achieve greater stability and larger 
resources and a more effective outreach by drawing in and mandating support from 
the primary agency of Methodist life: the conferences.'® We will chart that progress 
from 1832 to 1872, the point at which focus shifted again to the national scene. 


The Philadelphia Conference 

The Philadelphia Conference well serves our purpose as a test conference. As indi¬ 
cated earlier, it was initially reluctant in its support of the Missionary Society. As 
an East Coast and older conference with mostly settled circuits and stations, by the 
1830s it no longer functioned in the older Methodist missionary fashion that 
Stevens outlined. By 1837 it had only six missionaries functioning within its 
bounds—in Southwark, Susquehannah, Fairchount, Easton, German, and Longneck 
missions.At that point, it was a huge conference encompassing much of 
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Pennsylvania, all of Delaware, and the eastern shore of Virginia and Maryland.'® The 
Philadelphia Conference was typical in generating initially modest support for the 
Missionary Society. For instance, in the first year after 1832, when General 
Conference had mandated the query “What has been contributed for the support of 
missions?” Phiiadelphia failed to report its contributions, its receipts then grew 
gradually as follows: 


1833 

no report 

1834 

$2,129.60 

1835 

$2,838.13 

1836 

no report 

1837 

$2,892.65 

1838 

$3,417.70 

1839 

no report'® 

1840 

$1,814.31* 

1841 

$3,000.00* 

1842 

no report 

1843 

$4,403.23 

1844 

$4,399.00 

1845 

$4,409.33®" 

1846 

$6,062,51 

1847 

$5,584.97 

1848 

$6,374.98 

1849 

$6,050.51 

1850 

$7,994.73 

1851 

$9,121.32®' 

1852 

$11,246.71 

1853 

$14,492.43 

1854 

$18,371.40 

1855 

$19,085.58®® 

1856 

$19,438.52 

1857 

$25,863.62®® 


By the late 1850s Philadelphia led the denomination, exceeding all other con¬ 
ferences in the amount given. For 1834, Philadelphia raised $2,129 of the total 
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$35,700 raised nationally; tor 1857, $25,863 ot a total $268,890; tor 1882, 
$46,500 of a total $751,469. By that point, Philadelphia produced the most tor mis¬ 
sions ot any conference, being followed by New York and New York East, both over 
$32,000, and then Baltimore, at $26,500. The rest of the then ninety-nine confer¬ 
ences obviously trailed.^'* There were, as we shall discover, good reasons for 
Philadelphia’s growing affirmation ot missions. 

Through the 1830s, the conference’s efforts tor missions remained primarily 
financial. And the money must not have flowed automatically, in 1839, the 
Philadelphia Conference listed as the first of six resolutions; “That it is the duty of 
every member of this conference to take up the conference collections in every prin¬ 
cipal congregation in his circuit and station. . . .’’^® To underscore that responsibil¬ 
ity, the conference restructured its Minutes to make the efforts of individual 
preachers and charges toward that duty highly visible. Beginning with 1839, the 
conference arrayed its “Statistics ot the Philadelphia Annual Conference” by indi¬ 
vidual charges (circuits and stations), including in table a line for “Missionary 
Money." The other lines tor that year were Sabbath Scholars, Library Books, 
Teachers, Superintendents, and Local Preachers.^® Since by that point the confer¬ 
ence was printing the Minutes, the whole conference saw what individual preach¬ 
ers and churches did for missions. The display at once individualized or localized 
duty and registered the corporate or conference performance as an aggregate. 

Persuading charges ot the importance ot such stewardship remained (and 
remains) one of conference’s challenges, in 1842, Philadelphia “[r]esolved. That we 
heartily concur in the recommendation ot the Missionary Board of New York, that 
all our members contribute one cent a week, towards the support of our Missions, 
and that all our ministers be requested to use their best efforts to get this plan into 
speedy operation.”^' 

This effort to regularize benevolences went hand in glove with efforts to stabi¬ 
lize the entire financial machinery of the circuits and stations. At the same time, 
conference also adopted a fairly intricate “uniform and efficient plan, for the man¬ 
agement ot the temporal supplies ot the preachers.” It recommended working out 
apportionments for support ot the ministry of the church and provided for collec¬ 
tions by class and through Glass Goilectors?^ 

The next innovation in Philadelphia’s encouragement of contributions was the 
establishment throughout the conference ot specific times ot collections for each ot 
the benevolent objects. So in 1846, conference 
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Resolved, That the public collections ordered by this conference be taken at 
the following periods of the Conference Year, viz: 

1, The Bible collection in June; 2, the Sunday School Union in July; 3, the 
Educational, in October; 4, the Missionary in November, December and 
January; 5, the Conference and ten cent, in January, February and March.® 

This became then a way of distributing the benevolences over the year, avoid¬ 
ing some competition between and among the causes, and providing tor some reg¬ 
ularity of funding. In 1848, for instance. Conference again set “Times of 
Collections”: 

1. The Bible collection in June; 2. the Sunday School Union in July, August or 
September; 3. The Education in October; 4. The Missionary in November or 
December; 5. The Philadelphia Conference in February and March; 6. The ten 
cent collection during the year at the discretion of each preacher.® 


Missions from Conference: Special Appointments 

Conferences so encompassed Methodist life and work that the church had no way 
of visualizing ministry other than in relation to conference, no other way of achiev¬ 
ing supervision or oversight than through conferences, no way of assigning persons 
to outreach than from conference, in 1839, the Missionary Society had been incor¬ 
porated in New York as a voluntary society with a self-perpetuating board.® in 
effect, however, it remained under the New York Conference, its resident correspon¬ 
ding secretary, Nathan Bangs, was under appointment through New York,® and its 
ministerial board members were accountable to the denomination through that or 
some conference. 

Missionaries were also under conference appointment—those obviously so 
who worked within the bounds of the conference but also those sent abroad, in 
1847 the last item under Snow Hill District appointments in the Philadelphia 
Conference was “Buenos Ayres, D.D. Lore, Missionary.”® Of course, the Minutes 
also listed the domestic missions, as, for instance, that year, a North Philadelphia 
Mission and a South Philadelphia Mission.® However, from this point on 
Philadelphia had a special attachment to the global missionary cause. One of its 
own was abroad under support from the Missionary Society. Envisioning missions 
overseas in this new way, the conference seemingly saw local efforts afresh as 
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well. The next year It carried “German Mission" in the Minutes in brackets with 
Union under the South Philadelphia appointments. D.D. Lore continued in Buenos 
Aires.^® By that point, the denomination had a paper dedicated to representation of 
missions alone, a Missionary Advocate, by 1848 in its fourth year. The same year. 
General Conference adopted and outlined in the Discipline a multipoint program to 
enhance missions—a program that would give much higher visibility to and 
involvement in missions for conferences.^® 

Dramatically changing Philadelphia’s visualization of and investment in mis¬ 
sions was an individual who rose to prominence within the conference, then to 
prominence in missions for the denomination, who put the new Disciplinary 
expectations into operation, and who, perhaps more than any other, transformed 
missions from a voluntary into a denominational endeavor.®' This man was John 
Price Durbin.®® Durbin served for a short time as chaplain of the United States 
Senate and also briefly as editor of the Christian Advocate (New York), the paper 
later edited by Stevens, in 1834, he became Principal (later President) of 
Dickinson College.®® He transferred to the Philadelphia Conference in 1836 and 
eight times earned the conference’s token of highest respect: election to repre¬ 
sent it at General Conference. Five of those times he led the delegation (being 
elected first), the highest accolade that conferences then or now accord their 
own.®® Philadelphia turned to him at every point. The 1845 Conference appointed 
or elected him to preach the Conference Sermon (for 1846). Also, he served as 
examiner in the Committees for Examination of the second-year exam on the 
“Bible as to ordinance or Sacraments.’’®' Durbin also headed the Visiting 
Committee to Dickinson College in 1846 (the agency through which the church 
exercised its oversight of institutions).®® in 1849, the bishop concurred in the con¬ 
ference’s high estimation of J.P. Durbin and made him presiding elder of North 
Philadelphia.®® 

A year later, in 1850, Durbin succeeded Charles Pitman as secretary of the 
Missionary Society.®® The Philadelphia Minutes registered that change with yet 
another special appointment: “Cor. Sec. of Miss. Soc. of M.E. Church" and carried 
the new national or denominational role under the North Philadelphia District 
appointments.®® Thereafter Philadelphia had a very personal and direct connection 
to the mission enterprise. Durbin found a way of making missions personal for other 
conferences as well. 
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Organizing for Missions 

Durbin clearly began his new work with a fresh vision of what conferences might be 
and do in missions and set out immediately to make conferences a more significant 
instrument in the missionary cause. His efforts, really endeavors to translate the 
Discipline’s mandates into conference operations, came apparently too late to catch 
the 1850 Philadelphia Conference. They drew responses elsewhere. For instance, 
the Troy Conference for 1850 passed an eight-point program, one apparently out¬ 
lined in a communique from Durbin, it called for missionary organization at every 
level, annual missionary meetings, appointed collectors in “every class or neighbor¬ 
hood,” reports and publication of the amounts collected—all muscled by the presid¬ 
ing elders who were to meet with the preachers and preach on missions.'*® 

Other conferences passed very similar sets of programs for missions, often 
with some such introduction as “The Committee to whom was referred the papers 
from Dr. Durbin, Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society of the M.E. 
Church, presented their report, which was adopted... Each conference seemed 
to configure the program to suit its own taste. But they typically included the above 
ingredients, often adding an item that Troy omitted and that must have been part of 
Durbin’s program, namely, promotion within the conference of The Missionary 
Advocate.*^ The following year Philadelphia got on the program, it adopted a "Report 
of Committee on Missions," which called for a nine-point program: (1) monthly mis¬ 
sionary prayer meetings or lectures in each church; (2) promotion of “our 
Missionary Advocate”-, (3) annual missionary collections in November or December; 
(4) appointment of local missionary collectors; (5) publication annually of donors, 
collectors, and officers; (6) the establishment of a missionary sermon at conference 
and holding of the anniversary during conference; (7) use of the Sunday schools as 
“a powerful auxiliary to the Missionary cause”; (8) and their formal organization as 
auxiliaries where feasible; (9) and the creation of the category of life membership 
in the denominational society, a recommendation that the conference made to “the 
Parent Society.”'*® By then, Philadelphia had further incentive for missionary enthu¬ 
siasm. in addition to Durbin at the helm, it boasted two missionaries from its ranks; 
J. Galder, missionary to China, and D.D. Lore, missionary to Buenos Aires.® 

in 1852, Durbin and the Missionary Society pushed a revised constitution 
through General Conference and the New York legislatures. Among other things, it 
provided tor board rather than New York Conference responsibility for removal or 
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replacement ot the corresponding secretary between sessions of General 
Conference. It also allowed each annual conference a “vice-president from its own 
body.”^’ Also by this point the Missionary Society had recognized the strategic value 
of moving its annual meetings out of New York and around the connection, 
Philadelphia already having been the first of the alternative anniversary meeting 
sites, followed by Boston and Buffalo.® 

In 1856, Philadelphia passed a resolution of approbation for African coloniza¬ 
tion, calling tor sermons and a collection “on or about the 4th ot July.” By this point 
as well, the conference, in establishing what was becoming an increasingly complex 
committee structure, gave missions unusual prominence by appointing as its mem¬ 
bers, “The Presiding Elders.”® Complexity, order, priority, regimen, reporting, and 
numbers had become, by that point, important to Methodists. And conferences dis¬ 
played their concerns with elaborate statistics and their values with money. By 
1859, Philadelphia needed two committees to deal with missions, one with that 
title, another titled “Missionary Statistics.” And, appropriately, conference pro¬ 
jected for itself in the future a “Plan ot Statistics tor Annual Minutes,” a thirteen- 
item report expected of each charge, including the “Missionary Report for 
Philadelphia Conference."® Thereafter, the Minutes showed very clearly just how 
each circuit and station performed on this and other points ot religious vitality. 


War, Race, Missions 

As Methodism embroiled itself in the Civil War, missions competed tor conference 
attention with matters of loyalty, support tor the war effort, supplying of chaplains, 
stands on slavery, and the like. Philadelphia, though continuing its active support ot 
missions, had to worry about its own slaveholding members and the care of its 
African American membership, free and slave. In 1861, by official action, it actively 
supported the war cause but initially not the “New Chapter,” the stronger stand 
against slavery passed in 1860 by the denomination.® In 1864, “On motion ot G. 
Quigley, the Presiding Elders were instructed not to employ as supplies, any person 
who is either disloyal or pro-slavery.” That year's “Report on the State of the 
Country” reaffirmed previous stands, supported the war, issued a declaration of loy¬ 
alty to the government and the Constitution, urged it as “a religious duty not to 
speak evil of ministers and magistrates,” and denounced slavery as against the law 
ot God and the principles ot the Revolution.® 
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This same conference took another action that had to do with its own iite and 
work, but had impiications for missions, it passed a resolution calling for the bish¬ 
ops and presiding elders to organize “our colored people into district Circuits . . . 
with a view of furnishing them with ministerial service by preachers of their own 
color.”^' The General Conference of that year indeed authorized the establishment 
of mission conferences “for the benefit of our colored members and populations.’’® 
For “their benefit” Bishop Edmund Janes that year organized the African 
Americans—previously members, churches, circuits, and ministers of the 
Philadelphia Conference—into a new Delaware Conference.® While African 
Americans also requested this action, the segregation distinguished within the 
church a large population (black) that had long been the recipient of missions from 
another large population (white) that thought of itself as the supplier of missions. 
Some peoples would thereafter be the objects of missions, others the agents of mis¬ 
sionary endeavor. And across the boundary between the two only the missionaries 
would cross. Conferences, white conferences at least, would need fewer missionar¬ 
ies in their midst, because the objects of mission would be given their own ecclesial 
organization. That had been permitted since 1856 for Germans and now from 1864 
it would increasingly characterize Methodist activity with African Americans as 
well. Missions externalized certain peoples from Methodist society, it did so mostly 
at a distance, it could do so nearer at hand. 

At the same time, perhaps not coincidentally, support tor missions took on more 
of a social character. By 1862, the Philadelphia Conference, still an all-male and 
clergy-only affair, featured a whole set of “Anniversaries,” annual meetings set to coin¬ 
cide with or follow conference, sometimes evening affairs—the Female Bible Society 
of the M.E. Church, the Philadelphia City Home Mission, the Young Men’s Central Home 
Mission, the Philadelphia Conference Tract Society, and the Philadelphia Conference 
Missionary Society. Including laity as well as clergy, women as well as men, these 
affairs transacted necessary business, heard annual reports, and featured multiple 
addresses.® Speakers would often be the key denominational players in the cause of 
the day; for missions that would be the conference’s own John Durbin. 


“First Place in Our Affections” 

At the end of the war. Northern Methodism geared up tor larger conquests, a capi¬ 
tal campaign among them. Clearly, missions also claimed the church's heart. That 
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was made most visible, perhaps, by the new priority the Conference Missionary 
Society had in conference affairs. For starters, beginning in 1867, the conference 
published the Annua! Report of the Missionary Society as part of its own Minutes 
and numbered it sequentially.®' The Minutes also gave a new prominence to the soci¬ 
ety, listing its officers second after the stewards among the Conference bodies. Two 
years later it would stand first. The presiding elders still served as the standing 
committee on missions. 

The 1867 Conference, meeting in Harrisburg, took such symbolic gestures seri¬ 
ously. It heard fraternal addresses from other denominations, notably the A.M.E. 
Zion Church, the Presbyterian Church, and the Lutheran Church, and introduced 
members of other denominations, it welcomed an invitation to “visit the rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association.”®^ It received communiques from the various 
denominational agencies and responded appropriately. It invited to sit with it the 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives then in session, and wel¬ 
comed the reciprocal invitation to hold services in the House. It passed various res¬ 
olutions, including one dispatched to the U.S. Senate and House. 

Missions claimed further ritual gesture. J.B. McCullough “appointed at the last 
session to preach the Annual Missionary Sermon before the Conference” did so to 
“marked attention.” That evening, the fifth night of its meeting, the conference cel¬ 
ebrated the Missionary Society’s anniversary, completely packing “with ladies and 
gentlemen” the Locust St. Methodist Episcopal Church (the site tor the conference 
as a whole). After opening devotions and the treasurer’s report, the Reverend S. 
Pancoast, of Upper Iowa, spoke. The society then sung “From Greenland’s icy moun¬ 
tains.” Next, the Reverend Dr. De Hass of the Metropolitan Church, Washington, 
spoke. After a hymn. Dr. Durbin spoke and “sketched the field of missions as it now 
exists and is occupied by the M.E. Church, in an elaborate and eloquent manner, for 
which he is so peculiar.” The assemblage then nominated and elected the board of 
managers for the following year and were dismissed.®® 

The next day, “J.P. Durbin addressed the Conference in behalf of the Missionary 
Cause.” Following his speech, the conference resolved “[t]hat the Missionary Cause 
in the future, as in the past, shall hold the first place in our affections, and that we 
hereby pledge ourselves to do our full part in paying any indebtedness that may be 
incurred by our Parent Board in maintaining our Missionary work at home and 
abroad.” The Conference then passed a resolution thanking “Bro. McCullough" tor 
his missionary sermon and requesting a copy for publication.®® 
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Another ritual action focused attention away from leaders and the pulpit to 
every member. When passing the character of its members—the annual review by 
and through which the church assessed and guaranteed orthodoxy, effectiveness, 
integrity, and conformity—the conference did so with an interesting formula: “The 
names of all the effective Elders on this District were called, their collections 
reported, and their character passed.’’® This action, which connected approval of 
the individual’s standing as a minister to his charge’s collections, put into dramatic 
form what the Minutes and the Report accomplished by table and statistic. It iden¬ 
tified the mission of every station and circuit with what it contributed. It made clear 
that holding “the Missionary Cause . . . first... in our affections” meant organizing 
Methodism around collections. Missions, once the activity of conferences, had 
become a benevolence. 


A New Chapter 

In 1868, Philadelphia recognized the half-century of Durbin’s service by a motion 
“requesting J.P. Durbin, D.D., to preach a semi-centennial sermon at our next ses¬ 
sion, [which] was adopted by a rising vote.”® It was a fitting tribute to Durbin. He 
had made Methodist missions effective by harnessing the main engine of Methodist 
life—the annual conference—to the missionary cause. By 1872, when Philadelphia 
elected him again and for the last time to General Conference, missions stood 
indeed first in conference affections. The Minutes registered its centrality with a 
new title page: Minutes of the Eighty-Fifth Session of the Philadelphia Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Convened at St. Paul's M. E. Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Together with the Missionary Report. The sessions brimmed with 
action about or statement concerning missions. Conferences had indeed responded 
to the overtures that Durbin had made in 1850. 

At the General Conference that year, Durbin did not stand tor reelection to the 
missionary helm. He took a timely departure. The same conference passed enabling 
legislation effectively transforming all its agencies from voluntary societies into 
denominational agencies. It did so by making their boards, not just the correspon¬ 
ding secretary, elective by and accountable to itself. From this action flowed the 
eventual nationalization and centralization of the denominational enterprise. 
Though the full development of bureaucracy would take some time, missions, like 
other denominational endeavors, would increasingly be run from the top. Durbin’s 
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career, and the Philadelphia Conference, over his nearly fifty-year association with 
it, illustrate an earlier chapter in the mission saga—one in which the church 
depended upon annual conferences to do its work. 

Methodism had been no less a missionary movement in its initial penetration 
into American society. Indeed, in some respects in the earliest period, as Stevens 
intimated, Methodism possessed in its very structure, in its conference form, a mis¬ 
sionary character. During the second phase, when Methodism found it necessary to 
mount missions to evangelize areas or peoples that/who could not be cared for with 
existing circuits and appointments, conference remained the main agent and con¬ 
text of missions. Durbin presided over yet another development: the harnessing of 
conference strength to raise funds for these special situations, at home and abroad. 
He also envisioned and encouraged the changes in conference life that would make 
such fund-raising possible. When he entered the Philadelphia Conference, it was a 
relatively informal body that had only recently begun to publish its own minutes. Its 
major responsibility was assessing the integrity of its members and those who 
sought to enter it. Durbin led Methodism and the conference into restructuring itself 
so as to garner resources for the missionary task. In so doing, wittingly or unwit¬ 
tingly, he facilitated and/or nurtured the subtle changes in Methodist life that would 
make Methodism less a mission than a body having missions. He can scarcely be 
blamed for the changes in Methodist missions that would make them engines of 
colonial or imperial conquest, the treating of the evangelized as an object to be con¬ 
verted rather than a brother or sister to be welcomed into the family. Yet those 
changes did come. 

Throughout these transformations, did the Philadelphia Conference—indeed, 
did Methodism as a whole—remain “essentially a missionary movement, domestic 
and foreign”? Perhaps, but only if one concedes that both “missionary" and “move¬ 
ment” were effecting important changes on each other. Organizing for missions 
changed Methodism. And the missions that Methodism organized changed as well. 



Self-Presentation—Ritually 
and Apologetically 
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I n a Ghristmas-season Sunday school class a couple confesses how difficult the 
season has become now that their daughter has married a Muslim. Customs, 
seasonal observances, and family beliefs must be individually negotiated. They 
ask tor the prayers and support of the class. The larger human family impinges on, 
indeed divides, their immediate family. A council of ministries meeting struggles 
over the priority to be given to witness, evangelism, and church growth over against 
new preschool ventures. Despite or without the oversight of the work area of edu¬ 
cation, classes proceed to order a wide variety of church school materials, includ¬ 
ing some from the Bristol Bible Curriculum. The liberal-evangelical division 
dramatizes itself locally. In her report to the council on ministries, the work area 
chairperson of church and society worries: Should all of the church’s efforts in 
urban ministries be mediated through an interdenominational agency (which the 
church had itself brought into being)? Would it not be preferable for the church to 
undertake some missional efforts on its own? The agonies of ecumenism take local 
expression.' 

United Methodism divides itself by ideals—ideals that aspire to unite it. Justice, 
evangelism, and ecumenism (to name but the obvious) each would pull Methodism 
together around itself. Each ideal, and the endeavor to press tor it, however. 
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produces not unity but divisions. And the competition on behalf of the three creates 
cacophony. How might the discord be lessened?^ 

Here we propose a metaphor for thinking about the three ideals and their rela¬ 
tion—three meals eaten at early American camp meetings. The three, each requi¬ 
site at Methodist camp meetings, were the family meal around the campfire or 
beside the tent, the Wesleyan love feast, and the Lord’s Supper (Communion, 
Eucharist). Each meal had its own table, its own community, its own covenant, its 
own function, and if license be permitted, its own “grace." Methodists could not do 
without any. The camp meeting required the sustenance of each and all. Before 
exploring the three meals and the sustenance we might today draw from them or 
their counterparts, we need to essay the problem more fully. 


The Search for Unity 

To reiterate. United Methodism does find itself divided by ideals—ideals that aspire 
to unite it. Justice, evangelism, and ecumenism would each pull Methodism 
together around itself. Each offers itself as the priority in terms of which Methodism 
should conceive its mission. Each has its champions. And at every level of church 
life, the champions contest tor position and priority on the denominational agenda. 
The contest is inescapable; it is built into the organizational fabric. Indeed, the 
church structures itself top to bottom with boards, agencies, committees, and cau¬ 
cuses committed to these ideals. The General Board of Church and Society, the 
General Commission on Religion and Race, the General Commission on the Status 
and Role of Women, and, to some extent, the General Board of Global Ministries 
pursue the various justice issues. The General Board of Discipleship, the General 
Board of Global Ministries, and the affiliate organization. Good News, raise the ban¬ 
ner of missions, witness, and evangelism. The General Commission on Christian 
Unity and Interreligious Concerns labors for its ideals, with some encouragement 
from the Council of Bishops. Each agency and its counterparts on every level can 
be counted upon to press its agenda. But within each the other ideals emerge, spon¬ 
taneously, reflexively, to vie tor preeminence. The struggle tor missional priorities 
in church, as in nation, has long since gone beyond the spirited give-and-take that 
warranted building these distinct ideals into United Methodist machinery. 

In its most ferocious expression—in the caucuses—the struggle leads to anath¬ 
emas. So, back in 1990, Good News pledged itself to the “DuPage Declaration," 
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which delineated the iines of division and ideoiogicai rectitude sharpiy through 
affirmations and denials. Two of the latter bear citation: 

We deny that other religions are pathways to saivation, or that one can be in 
a right relationship with God apart from repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. 

We deny that the mission of the church is the seif-development of 
exploited peopies or the political liberation of oppressed peoples.^ 

So on behalf of the one ideal of evangelism, the DuPage Declaration speaks to 
the other two ideals. And it speaks tor evangelicals of many denominations, who 
conjointly drafted and subscribed it—an indication that the divisions within 
Methodism are replicated in other “mainline" denominations. It is worth underscor¬ 
ing this point, for both the above divisions and the search for a balm to heal them 
characterize much of the so-called mainline denominations. Indeed, one discerning 
observer has insisted that the divisions (primarily between evangelicals and liber¬ 
als) that produce these contests have displaced “denominational” and “confes¬ 
sional" as the significant fault lines in American religious life,'* Evangelicals from 
the several denominations feel themselves pulled together, as the DuPage 
Declaration certainly indicates. Liberals enjoy comity through ecumenical activities 
and working relationships between and among the professionals in the boards and 
agencies. Essentially the same fissures run through American politics and society. 
Not a denominationally fragmented Christianity but ideologically rent denomina¬ 
tions constitute the present scandal of a divided Christianity (see chapter 13 and 
Conclusion). 

it may seem naive to hope that the reimaging offered here would cure these 
divisions. A Methodist metaphor for thinking about the ideals? Surely a tew words 
and a concept or two can do very little to heal divisions that run so deep. And yet 
several reasons suggest that a tew words that evoke important Methodist commit¬ 
ments should not be inappropriate. First, it was Christ’s wish for his disciples “that 
ye love one another, as 1 have loved you" and “that they all may be one: as thou. 
Father, art in me, and 1 in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou has sent me” (John 15:12; 17:21, KJV, emphasis added).^ Second, 
unity in mission was a central and motivating concern tor John Wesley and early 
Methodism. Third, unity, and unity in mission, is a constitutional and constitutive 
mark of United Methodists, who, in the Preamble and initial articles to their 
Constitution, affirm: 
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The church of Jesus Christ exists in and for the world, and its very dividedness 
is a hindrance to its mission in that world. ... As part of the church univer¬ 
sal, The United Methodist Church believes that the Lord of the church is call¬ 
ing Christians everywhere to strive toward unity; and therefore it will seek, 
and work for, unity at all levels of church life.® 

Fourth, we live in Christ and in his church under an imperative to search 
for unity. 


The Threefold Problem 

Each of the three ideals—justice, evangelism, ecumenism—would present itself as 
the unitive solution. And even within the General Commission on Christian Unity 
and Interreligious Concerns (GCCUIC), all three ideals have standing as possible 
routes to the unity sought.’ 

Justice here will be construed as standing for the unity of the whole creation 
sought through struggles for “justice, peace and the integrity of creation,"® and also 
through the dialogue among and between representatives of the living religions. 
Evangelism will stand for the unity sought through missions and witness, bringing 
unity by the winning of souls to Christ; but it will also stand for the unity within 
the denomination between those who put such a premium on evangelism and those 
whose priorities lie elsewhere. This unity concerns the fissures between evangel¬ 
icals and liberals with particular attention paid to the divisions those identities 
create within Methodism, but with obvious import for the lines drawn between 
those two parties in the larger arenas. Ecumenism will stand tor the unity ot 
Christians, the healing and renewing ot Christ’s body through the mutual recogni¬ 
tion ot ministers and members, inclusive eucharistic fellowship, and other forms 
of unity.® 

The three "ideals" serve to heal as well as to divide and diagnose. As compet¬ 
ing ideals, they divide the church. As a complex of assumptions and theory about 
reality, they diagnose the church's situation in the world. As a program, they otter 
the church a set of solutions. At every level in the connection, the three ideals 
divide, diagnose, and attempt to heal. What relief can be found tor a troubled 
Zion? 
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Unifying the Schemes for Unity 

The relation and priority among competing ideals of unity is an old and ongoing con¬ 
cern. The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church, as cited above, pro¬ 
ceeds to specify several types of unity in which United Methodism should engage, 
specifically “world relationships with other Methodist churches,” “councils of 
churches,” and “plans of union.” it does not indicate precisely how the church might 
hold those together or put them into priority order. Those tasks have been left to 
GGGUIC and the Council of Bishops, where discussion proceeds on both the kinds of 
unity just mentioned and those delineated by our three ideals, in such discussions, 
some hold out for a particular type of unity, for energetic participation in world 
Methodism, bilateral relations or COCU (Consultation on Church Union, the older 
and perhaps more familiar acronym for the unitive effort now named “Churches 
Uniting in Christ”),“ for instance, to the relative neglect of the others. Other per¬ 
sons insist, as apparently do many within the World Council of Churches and the 
larger ecumenical arenas, on the interrelated character of the various kinds of 
unity. 

In my own very limited observance of GCCUIC affairs, I have been troubled by 
such insistence on the seamless quality of ecumenism. I found myself especially 
perturbed by the enthusiasm lavished on interreligious dialogue, by the interjection 
of concern for other religions when items of Christian unity were on the table, and 
by the Commission’s efforts to hold together the agendas represented in its name, 
tfow, I wondered, would this body really lead the denomination in reception of 
COCU, due for attention at the next General Conference, if its attention remains so 
fragmented? And with what theological rationale does the Commission insist on 
equating the unity of the body of Christ to dialogue with other religions? And why 
should Methodists, who know that if others’ Christian hearts are as our hearts to 
give them our hands, extend ourselves in the same way for the Muslim or Hindu? i 
remained unconvinced that the justice or interreligious agenda, important though it 
might be, really belonged to Christian unity. 

Something of a conversion occurred during a conference for United Methodist 
seminaries under the sponsorship of GCCUIC, the Division of Ordained Ministry in 
the General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, and the Association of United 
Methodist Theological Schools. What really brought a change of heart was Bishop 
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Roy Sano’s insistence that global, interreligious, and ecumenical issues were pre¬ 
eminently local, that rural communities monitor the international economy on 
which their books balance, and that the opportunities and divisions represented 
abstractly by a term like interreligious manifest themselves immediately and con¬ 
cretely in neighbor and family.” During his talk, 1 made my own inventory and dis¬ 
covered, as 1 indicated through my opening remarks, that the various kinds of unity 
do impinge, as problem and opportunity, in the congregations. With that recognition 
came the realization that the several types of unity must be held together. They 
must be held together if the congregation is to be held together. 


The Three Meals of Methodism 

Conversions in both Scripture and the history of the church have often been por¬ 
trayed as eye-opening experiences. Arminians, while holding grace to undergird the 
entire process, nevertheless believe that some eye opening precedes conversion 
even as conversion opens the eyes to the full realities of the human condition. My 
conversion proceeded in this fashion, impelled by the discovery (from my own 
research) of a Methodist way of seeing the problem, as also pulled by the realiza¬ 
tion that some such resolution needed to be found. From Methodist life came a 
metaphor that made it possible tor me to see the several ideals as related and to 
understand the several kinds of unity as inseparable (though not indistinguishable 
or necessarily of the same importance). The metaphor derives from that staple of 
nineteenth-century Methodist life, the camp meeting. 

As mentioned earlier, three meals sustained the camp meeting—each with its 
own table, community, covenant, function, and “grace.” Many drew sustenance from 
all three meals; some partook of two; others would have been permitted only at one. 
The three meals were the Eucharist, or Communion; the love feast; and the family 
meal. Camp meetings required all three. 

Communion could be said to have brought the camp meeting into being. The 
meetings had their spiritual origins in the large-scale sacramental meetings and 
quarterly conferences that characterized Pietism, and particularly Methodism, in 
the late eighteenth century.'^ When the stylized camp meeting eventually 
emerged, it continued to feature the Communion service. Also carried over into 
the camp meeting from the quarterly meeting were the love feasts—that 
Methodist borrowing from the Moravians that featured religious testimony 
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sustained through a simple meal ot bread and water. Gamp meetings were camp 
meetings because families settled into rustic living on the grounds and therefore 
made provision for an extended stay. One such provision was eating, and the 
accounts ot camp meetings recall the flickering campfires as well as the love 
feasts and Eucharists. Gamp meetings, at least those under Methodist sponsor¬ 
ship, required all three. They could not exist without the family meal; they would 
have been unthinkable without the love feast; and they would have been incom¬ 
plete without the Eucharist. 

The family meals, though they divided the camp by kin (and race), were the 
most inclusive. The unregenerate spouse or child who came grumbling to the occa¬ 
sion and whose conversion highlighted the camp-meeting narratives would have 
been welcome—indeed, expected—at this meal. Here, as it were, the world par¬ 
took. Slave families at such events rather especially suggest the worldly, even inter¬ 
religious character of the camp meeting; tor their Ghristianity reverberated with 
African pulses and their meals might well have included members whose religiosity 
remained essentially African. In the family meal, Methodism made table fellowship 
with the world, uneasily, perhaps testily (one can imagine a wife coaxing an uncon¬ 
verted husband or son over dinner with a firmness that made conviviality impossi¬ 
ble and civility the only hope, or a teenager lampooning an exhorter who had made 
more wind than sense), but fellowship nonetheless. 

Love feasts would have been the most exclusive, reserved theoretically tor 
Methodist members of society in good standing. Disciplinary rules expressly limited 
the times that a nonmember might observe.'^ These were witnessing occasions. And 
here a society or circuit divided by some issue—not today’s “liberal” and “conserv¬ 
ative,” but perhaps over the equally explosive matter ot slavery—might find 
renewal and unity. For evangelicals, love feast returned to the basics—the recount¬ 
ing ot conversion experiences and the simple meal, one uniting through the ear and 
memory, the other through taste, yet both employing the senses to renew and unite 
hearts. Love feasts dealt intradenominationally. Only Methodists need appear. The 
Presbyterian or Baptist at the camp meeting could simply sleep in. Methodists 
would be up at the crack ot dawn tor this simple meal, a fellowship well designed 
to hold the movement together. 

Gommunion could be either inclusive or exclusive, depending on who cele¬ 
brated. Baptists and Presbyterians, who often cooperated with Methodists in stag¬ 
ing camp meetings, would reserve Gommunion to their own kind, a behavior 
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paralleling Methodist policy on the love feast. Methodists, on the other hand, 
offered a more open Eucharist.’^ Then, as today, Methodist Communion would have 
welcomed the larger Christian family, “Ye that do truly and earnestly repent of your 
sins, and are in love and charity with your neighbors. . . .” Though non-Methodists 
did not always find this invitation compelling, here Methodists nevertheless made 
eucharistic fellowship possible. 

In the three camp-meeting meals, then, early Methodists stylized the three 
ideals and the unity possible around each. At the common family table, all members 
justly received their fare, even though at other tables the family would divide. 
Justice, equity, and decency demanded that the whole family, even the worldly fam¬ 
ily, be fed. In the love feast, Methodists found unity through witness, a table 
designed tor the household of faith. That spiritual intensity ted intradenominational 
unity and harmony. In Communion, Methodists offered a table that was open to the 
larger Christian family. The camp meeting required all three meals; it set three 
tables. Each and all provided sustenance for the camp meeting through which 
Methodism offered itself to and tor the world. 


Three Covenants 

Although we cannot and should not seek renewal by some repetition of the camp 
meeting and its meals, we might do well to reflect further on what those meals say 
about Methodist belief. I use the present rather than the past tense here to indicate 
that, in subjecting this metaphor to theological attention, we are proceeding beyond 
what early Methodism verbalized about the camp meetings. It is my conviction, 
elaborated in other chapters, that early Methodist theology was a theology of 
action, structure, and ritual. It needs to be exhibited in its fullness and respected 
for its texture. But then the action, structure, or ritual needs also to be analyzed it 
we would understand what Methodists believed. For their "thought,” or theology, 
was imbedded in the forms by which Methodism lived. Of no event is this truer than 
the camp meeting. Methodists then and thereafter knew that it said something very 
important about themselves. But they found no good way of elaborating what it said, 
except by performing it. Their orthopraxy requires theological analysis from us if we 
would do them justice. Hence here we will speak of the meals and covenants as 
twentieth-century Methodist possibilities. This presumes, of course, that that ear¬ 
lier practice might be instructive to us today. 
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I do not intend to suggest that we ought to reinstitute the camp meeting, though 
it continues in many piaces even today. 1 am suggesting that we reclaim the three 
meals. The three tables call to mind three covenants. We Methodists do not typically 
formalize these covenants theologically in the manner of the Calvinists, or always 
give them the ritual expression they deserve. And yet, Methodists have a clear 
sense of each, and more Important, an appreciation of the social bonds and reali¬ 
ties that each entails, and at least some realization that they are brought Into being 
and sustained by Christ. 

Each table and meal depends upon Its particular covenant. The family meal 
rests on the marriage covenant. The love feast, the missing rite in much of contem¬ 
porary Methodism, belonged preeminently to the quarterly meeting and to the 
covenant that Methodists struck with one another. Its constitutional derivative 
today would be the charge or church conference, an organizational and business 
affair wanting the joy and intensity of the love feast and rendering the mutuality of 
that earlier covenant in fiscal and political terms. Communion, of course, derives 
from the church covenant, Christ's promise to be with us savingly In that meal. 

Christ is not missing from the other meals, though the grace available differs. 
The family meal points to the creation, to God’s sustaining of the natural order, to 
the divine ordering of the social and political realms, to the possibility that the com¬ 
mon things of life—our meat and drink—might orient us to God’s will. This preven- 
lent grace works on and binds together those who do and those who do not call upon 
Christ’s name. So we would understand the marriage covenant as holding together 
spouses who marry across religious boundaries (as well as families who share the 
same denomination) and pointing to the grace working throughout the human fam¬ 
ily.’® Marriage Is a gift to the human family. The grace that sustains It makes possi¬ 
ble the good order of the world. It also makes possible a nurturing family life that 
redounds directly to the church. Hence our preference for a religious rather than 
civil marriage and tor the church’s blessing of the bonds that the couple accepts. 
But we do not typically limit the ceremony to believers and therefore do accept that 
the covenant thus created belongs to God’s larger family. This covenant points espe¬ 
cially to God the Father, the Lord of creation. 

The love feast points particularly to the Spirit, at work In the Methodist faith¬ 
ful to make witness possible, to unite and renew, and give life to the church. In early 
Methodism, the love feast was routinely celebrated at quarterly conferences and 
quarterly conferences held in connection with camp meetings. Then the circuit 
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gathered in witness to the commitment that held it together, to a pecuiiar covenant 
struck between a four-week road of preaching stops and a preacher, to connection 
that these people had made with one another. These powerful gatherings and expe¬ 
riences gave their testimony to the work of the Spirit with bodily expressions and 
sobbing and shouting. For such self-disclosures, love feasts needed intimacy and 
confidentiality. They also established Intimacy and confidentiality; and they func¬ 
tioned when limited to those who had chosen to travel the Methodist road. So their 
sanctifying grace was limited to those justified. It is this grace that seems so miss¬ 
ing in Methodism. The grace wanted to heal the chasm that divides evangelical and 
liberal, wanted to call Methodists thus united to that higher road of Christian per¬ 
fection that has been our peculiar testimony, and wanted to give vibrance and spirit 
to our cause. 

Communion, on the other hand, Methodists understood, and understand, as a 
saving ordinance. In it, Christ is available to those who would orient their lives to 
receive him. It points to him and joins in covenant all those who call upon his name. 
Of the meals celebrated at camp meetings, the Holy Meal has been the most fully 
and faithfully sustained in modern Methodism. Indeed, through the ecumenical 
liturgical renewal that has shaped our new rites, we have added eucharistic riches 
to the treasures that we, through Wesley, had derived from the Anglican tradition. 
Both old and new rites, because they belong really to the wider Christian heritage, 
point unmistakably to the wider covenant of Christ with his church. And the text and 
actions make that referent unmistakable. 


Feast and Famine 

Methodists drew sustenance from all three meals. Some partook of two; others 
would have been permitted only at one. Within United Methodism today we need the 
grace of all three. 

Our family meals should always remind United Methodists of those who eat and 
those who do not eat across the globe; of those who by the common meal are made 
one even though we do not share a common witness; and of our responsibility to 
make sure that the bread is broken so that all may eat. We cannot do without our 
daily bread. In giving thanks for it, we accept in covenant all who share God’s cre¬ 
ated order.” The ideal of justice and the unity of creation through justice belong to 
us as Methodists. 
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Nor can we do without Communion. And by our more frequent celebration, 
Methodists now recognize how vital this is to our life together. In remaining true to 
their understanding of Communion, Methodists need to proclaim their open table 
but also work zealously to make tables genuinely open. Our prayer is for real unity 
among Christians. We must be willing to accept the sacrifices that bring answers to 
that prayer. As Methodists we should be about the healing and renewing of Christ’s 
body through the mutual recognition of ministers and members, inclusive eucharis- 
tic fellowship, and other forms of unity. 

Unhappily, we have done without the love feast. The meal that comes closest is 
the dinner on the grounds or the church potluck. Something of the conviviality of the 
camp meeting affair survives in such meals and they may really be historically con¬ 
tinuous with the camp meeting. But gone are its intimacy and grace. Methodism 
needs to reclaim this meal and its covenant. 

The unitive ideal of evangelism belongs very much to Methodism. It cannot be 
the posture of one party. Real evangelical missions by Methodism require the com¬ 
mitment of the whole church. Such unity can come on the terms of neither party; 
and the posturing by the Good News movement, cited above, does little to achieve 
real commitment on the part of the denomination to the ideals tor which Good News 
stands. Unity around the ideal of evangelism, no less than that around the other 
ideals, is costly. It is costly, but worth the cost, so that evangelicals and liberals can 
eat love feasts together. 

The meals, families, and covenants need to be held together. And yet the sev¬ 
eral kinds of unity, though inseparable, are not indistinguishable. And Methodists 
need to know when and where to eat, how their eating binds them to others, and 
which dinner invitations take priority. We employ various strategems tor dealing 
with the invitations. Some would accept only one invitation, hold up the banner of 
only one of the ideals, and reject the other two. So, tor instance, some believe that 
justice or evangelism is the United Methodist priority. Others would give priority 
to one and subsume the other two. A few, particularly in the ecumenical camp, 
would insist on holding all three together. The latter has been argued here, but 
with the realization that there will be occasions in which priority does have to be 
established. 

To my own tastes, when invitations force some prioritizing, the ascending order 
would be family, Communion, love feast (justice, ecumenism, evangelism). We obvi¬ 
ously cannot do without any. We cannot do without our daily bread. But for eternal 
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well-being, the food of heaven, Communion takes priority. And when commitments 
to the two families come into conflict, when the two covenants divide our loyalties, 
when a choice has to be made between interreligious dialogue and Christian unity, 
the latter has precedence. Similarly, the unity in the Spirit takes highest priority. 

ft is important to underscore the point that love feast can have priority only 
insofar as it always depends upon and points to Communion. We do not here intend 
to undo the Reformation and establish another sacrament or in any way diminish 
the Eucharist. Rather, we would reclaim the distinctive Methodist commitment to 
perfection, holiness, and sanctification and understand that higher life as always 
fueled by the grace of Baptism and Communion but nevertheless aspire to the full¬ 
ness of Christlike existence that Baptism and Communion make possible. Love feast 
symbolizes that fullness. It is worth recovering. 

Love feast carries its full symbolic and salvific force when it depends upon, 
presumes, and evokes Communion. It does so not because ecumenism is irrelevant 
or misguided or liberal or whatever. Nor because our system works tine, thank you. 
Nor because United Methodism has something that would be lost were we to pur¬ 
sue COCU/CUIC. Rather, because of what we must attest, because our system does 
work, because ecumenism is not irrelevant, we need to be united so as to share our 
testimony. I have no misgivings about our zealous pursuit of the next stage in 
COCU/CUIC and other such ecumenical ventures; and I participate actively in the 
Episcopal-United Methodist bilateral dialogue. I favor ecumenical explorations by 
Methodism, by Methodism as a community confident of its own heritage, of what it 
brings to the table, of its peculiar grace, of the covenant it enjoys. So also renewal 
of the Methodist covenant in the Spirit makes genuine dialogue with persons of 
other faiths and accountability to the needs of the whole creation both possible and 
imperative. The three meals do belong together. All three are, in tact, necessary. 
Communion really is the basic meal, the one that makes it possible for us to enjoy 
the other two. Love feast provides a peculiarly Methodist accent to its own life and 
its involvement in the life of others. Within United Methodism today we need the 
grace of all three. 



A Study in Conference 
Self-Preoccupation 


And are we yet alive, 

And see each other’s face? 

Glory and praise to Jesus give 
For his redeeming grace! 

Preserved by power divine 
To full salvation here, 

Again in Jesu’s praise we join. 

And in his sight appear.' 

“Ever since J[ohn] W[esley]’s later years,” notes the bicentennial edition of The 
Works of John Wesley, “this has been the opening hymn tor the sessions of the 
British Methodist Conference.”^ A similar claim frequently convenes North 
American conferences: “Now let’s sing as has every conference since Wesley.”^ The 
latter assertion bears scrutiny; North-American Methodists established that “tradi¬ 
tion" much later. This essay explores the making of a tradition and its import in the 
connectional self-consciousness of annual conferences. 
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Annual conferences in North America probably did open with a hymn, but they 
(1) initially did not bother to indicate which one; (2) at least from the time when the 
secretary bothered to record the choice, sang a wide selection; (3) did not initially 
select “And are we yet alive”; (4) rediscovered the “tradition” in the Southern 
church, and after the 1844 division, began to employ that hymn around the Civil 
War, during a period of intense self-preoccupation on the part of conferences; (5) 
found heightened liturgical awareness and new hymnbooks helpful in the mak¬ 
ing/revival of a tradition. 

For its first seven meetings, the Ohio Conference did not make note of how it 
opened. In 1819, the secretary did so remark; “Saturday Morning Bishop McKendree 
and Bishop George both present, and after opening Conference by reading the 
Scriptures, singing and prayer. Bishop McKendree being much debilitated, desired 
Bishop George to attend to the business of Conference.” The minutes do not record 
the opening of the next two conferences. By 1822 a formula emerged; “Thursday 
Morning Bishop McKendree and Bishop George present and after opening 
Gonference with reading the Scriptures, singing & prayer it proceeded to Business.”'* 

So also for Illinois in 1824; “Bishop McKendree opened the conference by 
reading a portion of the Sacred Scriptures, singing and prayer.”^ For the first half 
of the nineteenth century, this simple, common ritual opening—Scripture, 
singing, and prayer—served Methodist Episcopal conferences. Similar liturgical 
patterns pertained for sessions of Methodist Protestant and Methodist Episcopal 
South conferences.® 


Christian Fellowship 

One reason that conferences did not sing this particular hymn is that it belonged to 
another part of the organizational economy, it was, in fact, reserved for the family-like 
intimacies that pertained to close Ghristian friendship, and especially for class meet¬ 
ings. This was actually indicated in early hymnbooks. For instance, the 1837 Hymn 
Book of the Methodist Protestant Church identified “And are we yet alive?” as one of 
twenty hymns tor “Class Meeting.”^ And “Glass Meeting” constituted one of three sub¬ 
headings under the heading of “Social Worship,” the other two being “Prayer Meeting” 
and “Love Feast."® By rubrics, the Methodist Protestants recognized that “Are we yet 
alive?" belonged to Methodism on the local level. So also the Methodist Episcopal 
hymnbooks carried the hymn under the rubric of “Christian Fellowship.”® 
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In the late 1840s, The Methodist Episcopal Church revised and The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, produced new hymnbooks. The former kept the hymn under 
“Christian Fellowship," maintained a category for “Love Feast," and created a new 
section for “Special Occasions," which included a rubric for Sunday schools."’ The 
latter, the MECS, also established a section for “Special Occasions,” and included 
Sunday schools under one ot its seven subsections, “Education for Youth." Neither 
mentioned class meetings. The latter featured a very elaborate and detailed index. 
The index carried an entry for “Conference of ministers.” Of the seven hymns so indi¬ 
cated, three carried the heading “Opening conference.” They were “And are we yet 
alive," “Except the Lord conduct the plan," and “Our friendship sanctify and guide.”” 

In the Methodist economy, Sunday schools had displaced class meetings, and 
the special hymn for Christian fellowship would find a new niche at another orga¬ 
nizational level. The Southern church recognized that first. It also made first use 
of the hymn tor conference opening (discovered to date) but on General Conference 
rather than annual conference level. In 1850, the General Conference ot The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, opened its session with 2 Corinthians 6 and 
the singing ot #272, “And are we yet alive.The 1846 conference had opened with 
“religious service.” In 1858, the MEGS returned to sing “And are we yet alive.” But 
in 1854, they opened with #261, “High on his everlasting throne,” which they sang 
again in 1866. In 1870, 1874, and 1878, two hymns were chosen, specifically, 
“Draw near, 0 Son ot God, draw near" and “How rich thy bounty. King ot kings" 
(1870); “Happy the souls to Jesus joined" and “0 Thou, who earnest from above" 
(1874): and again “0 Thou, who earnest from above” and “Try us, 0 God, and 
search the ground" (1878). General Gonterence, therefore, did not yet set the pat¬ 
tern tor annual conference replication, at least as tar as opening with “And are we 
yet alive” is concerned."’ The Southern hymnal did not, by itself, a new tradition 
make. However, the dramatic events associated with the division ot the church and 
the later division of the nation did have their part in the recognition/making of this 
tradition. 


Minutes and Conference Organization 

Just before the Civil War, conferences began to show a more intense selt-preoccu- 
pation—a preoccupation indicated in procedure and structure, in how they pre¬ 
served and presented their sittings, and in how they opened. This self-awareness 
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derived, as we shall see, from several trends. The sectional crisis induced self-pre- 
occupation by politicizing conferences, by making rules, procedure, and structure 
critical to legislative effectiveness, particularly when presiding bishops resisted 
conference initiatives. Parties to controversy demanded to be on the record. 

Respectability also produced parliamentary awareness. Methodists, especially 
in the east and in towns and cities, increasingly drew middle-class adherents and 
consequently took their place within the social order. Methodists participated more 
in common evangelical Protestant efforts to Christianize society, fostering the 
appropriation of the organizational innovations then beginning to revolutionize 
American society, but in so doing also creating nostalgia for the simpler Methodism 
of an earlier day. 

Both novelty and nostalgia focused attention on the conference as an entity. So 
did deaths and aging of “brothers," men made one in fraternity in the early nine¬ 
teenth century when conferences had stabilized as geographic entities. Concern with 
itself derived, too, from conference divisions, boundary issues for conferences split 
North and South, and the transfer of “brothers” out. Conferences made a point of 
remembering who was still alive and who was not. The passion for remembering pro¬ 
duced new histories, arrays of charts and tables, and the conference genre of a semi¬ 
centennial sermon. Increased interaction with British conferences also focused 
attention on the common heritage, including matters of organization and order.'** 

Minutes reflect this greater self-consciousness, in 1851, the New England 
Conference diverted from the historic pattern of reporting its work under the 
Disciplinary questions. It restructured its minutes into chapters, the first of which 
served as a summary or digest of the workings of conference, it began with an 
address to the reader: “Will the readers of these ‘Minutes’ permit us to introduce 
them to the New England Conference, and its attendant religious exercise?” 

This really quite striking presumption that the conference enjoyed a reading 
public led into a highly self-conscious effort at self-presentation. Chapter 1 
described the rhythm of the week, touching on the structure of the work day, spe¬ 
cial services, the anniversary of the N.E. Conference Anti-Slavery Society, the meet¬ 
ing of the Conference Sunday School Union Society, important addresses (including 
on Saturday Bishop Janes’s address to deacon candidates), the evening temperance 
meeting, Sunday’s love feast and preaching, the Monday evening Missionary 
Meeting, and the closing devotional.'^ Chapter 2 covered the Disciplinary questions; 
chapter 3, Numbers in Society, and Finances; chapter 4, Officers of Conference 
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Societies, General Missionary, Domestic Missionary, Sabbath School, and Anti- 
Slavery: chapter 5, Reports and Resolutions: chapter 6, Appointments: chapter 7, 
Memoirs: and chapter 8, Visitors to Literary Institutions, the Course of Study, post 
office addresses of bishops, the presiding elders and superannuated.'® These min¬ 
utes reflected conference’s self-preoccupation, indeed, its presumption that a wider 
Methodism shared in this preoccupation. This particular set was peculiar In its 
stage whisper of interpretation, ffowever, the minutes from that period document 
annual conferences' concern with themselves, their workings, and their self-pres¬ 
entation—a concern that had gradually transformed the intense, communal, 
revlval-Ilke affairs of camp-meeting days into a business-like, legislative-judicial- 
executive organization. 


Ceremonial Opening 

Two years later. New England recorded a significant divergence from the historic 
opening exercises of Scripture, hymn, and prayer: “Bishop Janes was present, and 
opened the Conference by reading the scriptures, singing, and prayer. After which 
the sacrament of the eucharist was administered.”'® 

The 1853 eucharistic opening did not an immediate tradition create: but, begin¬ 
ning in 1860, New England did find that an appropriate ceremony.'® And by 1867, 
New England recognized that It had established a tradition. Under the heading of 
“Opening Session,” the secretary noted: 

The sacramental service, by common consent, has come to supersede the 
more formal mode of introducing the business of our Conferences (reading 
Scripture selections, singing, and prayer) which was in vogue so long,—and 
the effect of the change is undoubtedly for the best. On these occasions, min¬ 
isters and people unite in commemorating the sufferings of our “blessed, 
blessed Master,” with great spiritual profit.® 

Still New England made no note of singing “And are we yet alive.” Indeed, in 
the 1860s, it began to note what hymns were sung, and that one, #421, was not 
among them.®' 

The East Genesee Annual Conference went to a more discursive style of min¬ 
utes in 1855, with paragraph summaries of each day’s major actions (though mod¬ 
est in comparison with New England's). In that year. Bishop Beverly Waugh 
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presided. He “conducted the opening religious service by reading 2d Tim., 2d 
Chapter, singing the hymn commencing, ‘Except the Lord conduct the plan,' and 
prayer.”^^ The following year. East Genesee made no indication of its initial hymn. 
The conference did receive an Irish delegate and took a special offering for that 
church. In 1857, again with an Irish delegate present and again with Waugh presid¬ 
ing, the conference opened with a reading of a selection from 1 Peter, “And are we 
yet alive," and prayer. One suspects that the international Methodist presence, per¬ 
haps reinforced by the British Methodist patterns so close by in Canada, may have 
been influential. At any rate, the following year. East Genesee introduced the sacra¬ 
ment and made no mention of its hymn selection. This set a pattern; the sacrament 
seems to be thereafter a tradition. No hymn choices are indicated again until 1876. 
In that year. Western New York and East Genesee met separately on October 4 and 
5, the former opening with #266, the latter with #700. Then they met as a reunited 
body and sang “And are we yet alive.” 

Elsewhere also conferences evidenced similar self-preoccupation. In 1857, 
Baltimore^^ changed its style of recording and remembering its work. Instead of fol¬ 
lowing the historic questions, it also adopted the minute form and identified actions 
day by day. The same conference called for historical sketches of the rise of 
Methodism. It still opened in the traditional fashion and with no indication of selec¬ 
tions: “The Conference was opened with appropriate religious exercises, consisting 
of reading the Scriptures, singing and prayer, conducted by the president.”^'* 

Two years later, the Baltimore secretary specified the Scripture and opening 
hymn, #237, “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” The actual minutes, including the above 
notice, were prefaced by a list of “Names of Preachers and Date of Their Admission 
on Trial in the Traveling Connection”: Joshua Weils (1789), Henry Smith (1794), 
Alfred Griffith (1806), and so on, continuing up to 1859.® Recollection of the names 
served perhaps to soften some of the pain caused by the division of the fraternity— 
the prior year conference had once again divided itself, this time into Baltimore and 
East Baltimore. Some of the enumerated brothers belonged now to a new fraternity. 

Two years later, with the nation also dividing, the conference then meeting in 
Virginia heeded a memorial from the “Convention of Laymen which assembled in 
Baltimore in December last, relating to the action on Slavery by the General 
Conference .. . 1861” and effected yet another division.® These minutes were much 
more dramatic and detailed and still reverberate the tension over slavery. The sec¬ 
retary reverted to an older format, with rules first, then minutes, though the latter 
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continued to be laid out in minute fashion. He did report the Scripture text and the 
actual hymn, #218, “Except the Lord conduct the plan." The plan they hoped “blest" 
declared the new General Conference chapter on slavery unconstitutional and 
declared itself as a conference “separate and independent. . . still claiming to be, 
notwithstanding, an integral part of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’” 

The next year, in 1862, the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church met as two bodies, one in Harrisonburg as “separate and independent”; and 
the other in Baltimore, proclaiming loyalty to the MEG, disavowing the actions of 
the prior year, and regarding those not present as withdrawn.” The body meeting in 
Harrisonburg enjoyed a separate and independent existence through the war and 
thereafter voted to align with the MEGS, in its first meeting (1862), and apparently 
only then, it opened with “And are we yet alive,’’” 

This, the second use as an opening hymn (that 1 have yet discovered), was 
probably not known by other conferences and in itself could not have been all that 
influential, it does, however, nicely situate what would eventuate as a “new” tradi¬ 
tion, amid the crises that called into question the very existence of things like “con¬ 
ference.” Slavery, the continuing sectional crisis, war, and subsequent “religious” 
border warfare over turf accelerated conference preoccupation with itself, as con¬ 
ferences naturally cared tor themselves in caring for the state of the church, in this 
context, the new tradition emerged. 

The New England Conference of 1864 accounted tor itself with an eight-page 
“Abstract of Daily Proceedings,”” a number of elaborate reports—including a iong 
one on temperance—a list of “Deceased Members of the New England Conference,” 
another listing of sessions of the New England Conference, a retrospective register 
of the New England Conference (alphabetically indicating successive appointments 
of each minister), and another alphabetical list of members. 

The regular Baltimore Conference (MEG) continued to record the names of 
preachers and their dates of admission and to post offices. In 1864 (which, inciden¬ 
tally, opened again with “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord”), it registered its work in tar 
more formalized fashion: Contents, rules, officers, synopsis of the minutes (includ¬ 
ing the opening exercises of Scripture and hymn #237), introductions, committees 
of 1864, resolutions (including a request that William Prettyman preach a semi¬ 
centennial sermon), visit to the president, resolutions of thanks, fast day, and 
reports of committees.” By 1869, the Baltimore Minutes had become highly 
schematized. Included were: 
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• an elaborate table of contents 

• a page of officers 

• three pages listing members, in tabular display, including date of admis¬ 
sion, present relation, appointment and residence 

• committee lists for both 1869 and 1870 

• questions of the General Minutes 

• a page indicating appointments tor 1869 

• the journal, day by day, which indicated the opening as still Scripture, 
singing of hymn #707, prayer, singing of hymn #409, and another prayer 

• motions of regret and blessing for seven persons being transferred out 
(71) 

• a resolution of welcome to members of East Baltimore Conference, now 
reunited with Baltimore Conference 

• an appendix, benevolent societies of the MEC (81-86); also general sta¬ 
tistics on the church (87), and receipts of various denominational and 
voluntary agencies^^ 

That year, amid all the formalization, Baltimore sang “And are we yet alive." 

Baltimore sang the hymn again in 1872, in 1874, in 1875, in 1878; and by then 
it looked like a tradition. Or almost a tradition, for it was not to be unbroken. 
Baltimore sang “Draw near, 0 Son of God, draw near" in 1880 and again in 1884 
and would select other hymns than “And are we yet alive” as late as 1890 and 1891. 
in the 1880s, specifically in 1886, Baltimore began New England’s practice of cel¬ 
ebrating the Lord’s Supper at the opening. And in 1893, the tradition well estab¬ 
lished, it adopted a specific order prescribing that “[t]he Conference Session shall 
be opened with the administration of the Lord’s Supper.”^^ 

New England apparently began singing “And are we yet alive” in the same year, 
1872. Like Baltimore, New England settled into that as a tradition only gradually, 
singing different hymns in 1874, 1878, and 1882. They soon recognized it, though, 
as “that most appropriate and touching hymn.”^'' 


Rubrics in the Hymnal 

The recognition of the hymn as “most appropriate and touching" came amid a surge 
of Methodist reclamations. The Northern church geared up for the 1866 centenary. 
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The 1864 General Conference authorized a gigantic, national financial drive, calling 
for two “departments of Christian enterprise . . . one connectional, central, and 
monumental, the other local and distributive." it connected fund-raising with 
denominational spiritual improvement achieved “by reviewing the great things God 
hath wrought for us, the cultivating of feelings of gratitude for the blessings 
received through the agency of Methodism.it called each annual conference to 
“provide for the delivery of a memorial sermon"^® and for “appropriate celebration" 
in principal churches.it charged Abel Stevens with the task of producing a 
Centenary of American Methodism. Thus began a connection-wide season of 
remembering and reclaiming, a process that continued really through the 1884 cen¬ 
tennial. Methodism went about the making and recovery of traditions. Histories and 
portraits of Methodism with a historical argument abounded. James Porter pub¬ 
lished his Compendium of Methodism.^^ Bishop Matthew Simpson produced his A 
Hundred Years of Methodism^^ and the monumental Cyclopaedia of Methodism: 
Embracing Sketches of its Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, with Biographical 
Notices and Numerous Iilustrations.‘‘^ 

Similar remembering went on at conference level. Annual conferences called 
for semi-centennial sermons. Volumes appeared like The Bishop's Council: With 
Reminiscences of an Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church.^' 
Baltimore produced Crowned Victors. The Memoirs of Over Four Hundred Methodist 
Preachers. Inciuding the First Two Hundred and Fifty Who Died on the Continent.*^ 
The church looked ahead by looking back. “And are we yet alive" epitomized the 
church’s mood. 

The new tradition doubtless derived from a variety of influences—the Southern 
example, interaction with the British conference, the dissemination of new and good 
ideas by the itinerating general superintendents, an increased interest in liturgy. A 
change in the Northern hymnal both reflected and facilitated the new tradition of 
singing “And are we yet alive."® The hymnal in use as the conferences became more 
conscious of their opening was Hymns For the Use of The Methodist Episcopal 
Church.'*^ its index of subjects listed two batches of “Gonference Hymns," #203-22 
and 1119-29. The latter were “Glose of Worship" hymns. The former deserve listing: 


203 The Saviour, when to heaven he rose 

204 Go, preach my Gospel, saith the Lord 

205 How beauteous are their feet Who stand on Zion’s hill 
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206 Let Zion’s watchmen all awake 

207 Lord of the harvest dear 

208 Jesus, thy wand’ring sheep behold! 

209 Comfort, ye ministers of grace 

210 Jesus, the word of mercy give 

211 Thus saith the Lord—'tis God commands 

212 Sow in the morn thy seed 

213 Draw near, 0 Son of God, draw near 

214 Jesus, thy servants bless 

215 Father of mercies, bow thine ear 

216 Now, Lord, fulfil thy faithful word 

217 High on his everlasting throne 

218 Except the Lord conduct the plan 

219 Jesus, the Name high over all 

220 Lord, if at thy command the word of life we sow 

221 And let our bodies part 

222 0 happy, happy place. Where saints and angels meet! 

Not included in these conference hymns was #421, “And are we yet alive.” The 
hymnal prescribed, and conferences would sing as conference, a variety of hymns. 
Focus did not fall on the one special hymn. 

Hymnbooks did find such a focus and did feature the one special hymn after the 
Civil War. The MECS produced a new hymnbook in 1866.® It retained under its 
index of subjects the entry for hymns #272-78, namely, for “Conference of minis¬ 
ters,” and the three for “Opening Conference,” including #272, “And are we yet 
alive.” The Northern church revised its hymnal in 1878.® Hymn #798, “And are we 
yet alive” carried the heading “Meeting, after absence,” but under index of Subjects, 
it was listed as “Conference Hymn" and was the only entry for that category. The 
tradition was “born.” 


Organization and Memory: A New Tradition? 

In 1884, the Baltimore Conference met in a celebrative mood. Methodism was cele¬ 
brating yet another anniversary and was doing so in a highly organized fashion. 
Bishop Edward G. Andrews made a statement on the centennial.® Lyttleton F. 
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Morgan preached his semi-centennial titled “The Centennial of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, A Sermon." The conference produced and incorporated into the 
minutes a “Centennial Historical Manual of the Baltimore Conference M.E. 
Church.”* The conference made a point of incorporating also the “Proceedings of 
the Baltimore Electoral Conference of Laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Eourth Quadrennial Meeting.” The church was feeling its way on the incorporation 
of the laity. It was also feeling its way on its own incorporation. The inclusion of 
the lay organization's meetings was entirely apt. The lay business “men” would not 
have found conference structure unfamiliar. It, too, had become business-like— 
with “corporate” officers; an array of distinct financial systems; an elaborate com¬ 
mittee structure; rules; auxiliaries and societies through which the business of 
missions and higher education and Sunday school and church extension could be 
conducted: complex accounting systems that measured performance of churches, 
circuits, ministers, and Sunday schools; directories arrayed by mailing addresses; 
and a pension plan. 

Conference drew on its organizational capacities also tor memory. It completed 
the various charts and statistical sections with a “Roll of the Baltimore 
Conference.”* It covered the period from 1797 to the present and used codes to 
indicate year of departure by: 

d death; 

e expulsion; 

w withdrawal; 

I location; 

t transfer; 

also admission by: 
a on trial; 

re-a readmitted: 
t transfer. 

The roll looked forward from 1797. A “Conference Roster” looked backward 
from the present. It listed the successive appointments of 1884 members.^® So, with 
two elaborate charts that covered forty pages, Baltimore organized its memory. 

Organization and memory went together. Indeed, Baltimore was well organized 
tor memory, having established tor itself and the denomination, “the American 
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Methodist Historical Society.” in its memory, conference, and particularly the 
Baltimore Conference, loomed large in the Methodist saga: 

Here, then, in the Colony and State of Maryland, within the present Baltimore 
Conference, without doubt, was the first Apostle of Methodism in America; the 
first Society, the first Chapel, the first General Conference, which in 1784 
organized the Church, the first school, Cokesbury College, the first native local 
preacher, Richard Owen, and the first native itinerant, William Watters. 
Moreover this was the field where its first fruits were most abundantly reaped, 
tor the earliest statistics given (1773), show that it yielded more than halt of 
the whole membership in America.^' 

When so highly organized for memory as for work; when organization delivered 
a detailed and “scientific" past; when the “fathers” and old Methodism lived through 
ceremony and charts; when elaborate Sunday schools and Akron Plan buildings 
(explained more fully in chapter 13) squeezed out class meetings; when organiza¬ 
tion transformed Methodism, threatening what it could now more clearly remem¬ 
ber—then it became very important to create traditions to preserve as much as 
possible.in 1884, Baltimore did not actually sing “And are we yet alive.” But it had 
done so the previous three years, and it would do so frequently thereafter.^^ 

As they sang, the preachers' memories cut through all the organized self-pre- 
occupation to recall the fraternity into which they had been inducted, the covenant 
that had bound them together even as it had dispersed them to travel, the great rel¬ 
ish with which they had gathered after a hard year, the “brothers” who had dropped 
from traveling or who had been dropped by death, the joy now in being with those 
“yet alive.” A “conference hymn” indeed, “And are we yet alive” could not arrest 
time or time’s toll on conference, it could not stop the dramatic organizational rev¬ 
olution that swept away the simpler Methodism the hymn recalled. It could not 
bring back the old days or those not “yet alive.” It could not by legislation or exhor¬ 
tation recreate the love feast and class meeting in which this hymn had once res¬ 
onated. But it could provide a moment when with lusty voice and teary eye 
conference could step outside of time. 



A Methodist Doctrine of the Church? 


D o Methodists Have a Doctrine ot the Church?” So Albert G. Outlet 
queried in the title of a much-cited lead essay in a volume dedicated 
to precisely that question.’ L. Harold DeWolf affirmed less ambiguously: 
“There has never been an official Methodist doctrine of the church excepting the 
brief and very general statements in the Articles ot Religion and the General Rules. 
To this day such a Methodist doctrine remains untormulated.” Durward Holier con¬ 
curred: “There is no Wesleyan doctrine of the church as such, for John Wesley 
unlike John Galvin did not undertake a systematic compilation of his theology or 
his ecclesiology."^ 

When Methodist theologians have worried over our ecclesiological poverty, 
they have sometimes drawn comfort from the deprivation’s compensatory “apos¬ 
tolic" or missional vocation. So the Twelfth Oxford Institute of Methodist Theological 
Studies revisited Outlet’s query and frequently his essay/speech given at an earlier 
Institute by framing its purpose as “To Serve the Present Age, Our Galling to Fulfill: 
Ecclesiology, Mission, and Vocation.” We Methodists, we inter, have denied our¬ 
selves a proper doctrine of the church in our concern tor the world and other 
Ghristians (our evangelical catholicity).’’ We have been a lite-and-work rather than 
a taith-and-order movement. Our mission to convert and our catholic spirit provided 
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US with ecclesial sensibilities—the capacity to see the appropriate corporate 
Christian or churchly direction—that more than compensated for our lack of 
explicit ecclesial guidelines. The catholic spirit orients us toward the unity for 
which Christ prayed, toward shared Christian tradition, toward apostolic and 
creedal affirmations, and implicitly embraces the larger church’s more detailed the¬ 
ologies of church and kingdom. Indeed, we have been modest enough to discern our 
initial ecclesial sensibilities as consonant with, perhaps productive of—certainly 
energizing of—twentieth-century ecumenism.'* However, when the case tor 
Methodist catholicity is stated, we appeal generally to John Wesley’s sermons, to 
his conception of Methodist mission, to the peculiar relation of Methodist societies 
to the Church of England that he endeavored to sustain. 


A Fall from Wesleyan Grace? 

We American Methodists, and especially United Methodists, appropriately revert to 
Wesley tor ecclesiology, as tor our theology generally. His works, particularly the 
“Standard Sermons,” “Explanatory Notes upon the New Testament,” and “General 
Rules” remain authoritative, embraced by the Discipline as doctrinal standards. His 
Arminian theology undergirds our movement, and we forcefully set it forth as “Our 
Theological Task.” His provisions for Christian living continue to provide guidance. 
His and especially his brother Charles’s hymns continue on lips and in hearts. His 
discipline, commitment to mission, ordering of church and ministry, and balance of 
personal and social holiness take ever-new form. And now our epistemology—our 
endeavor to do theology quadrilaterally, relying on Scripture, tradition, reason, and 
experience—we affirm to be Wesley's. Theologically, we Methodists, certainly 
United Methodists, remain oriented to and by Wesley. 

However, in doing theology by moving back and forth from the Wesleys, Methodist 
thinkers (unintentionally, perhaps) leave the impression that intervening Methodism 
did not sustain Wesleyan ecclesial commitments. A methodology that leaps back over 
two centuries to Wesley and then leaps forward implicitly interprets the intervening 
two centuries as theologically barren. Such theologizing posits a tall from Wesleyan 
truth and wisdom and its recovery only now—in the work of the author being read. 

The theological move certainly is understandable. Early American Methodism, 
post- as well as pre-1784, when with Wesley’s blessing and provisions The 
Methodist Episcopal Church was created, has not seemed to otter promising 
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catholic foundations—indeed, theological moorings ot any sort. By all appearances, 
and from its beginnings, the MEG iacked both an adequate doctrine of the church 
and the ecclesial, particularly catholic, sensibilities ot Wesley’s own commitments,^ 
the indicators for which are numerous: the absence ot theological capacity, not to 
mention leadership, among early American leaders; quite guarded acceptance of the 
highly trained and adept Wesley-designated superintendent (bishop), Thomas Coke; 
curious dependent relations upon Wesley: prior and unpersuasive efforts to remain 
within the colonial Church ot England; pressures to produce church government and 
sacraments by revolution; an evangelical-pragmatic turn ot mind; and persecution 
ot American Methodists as Tories during the Revolution. 

All ot these factors conspired to press American Methodists, when gathered in 
the organizing Christmas Conference ot 1784, to decision not reflection, to polity 
not doctrine. As Asbury confesses ot that affair (which kept no minutes ot its delib¬ 
erations, except those implicit in the new Discipline): “We were in great haste, and 
did much business in a little time.”® They accomplished much in this “business," 
transforming the strange guide tor Wesley’s movement, the Large Minutes, into a 
quasi-constitution tor an episcopal church with a threefold ministry ot superintend¬ 
ents (soon to be called bishops), elders, and deacons; adapting and revising the 
Anglican Articles ot Religion for usage in a new republic; and accepting Wesley’s 
recension ot the Book of Common Prayer. With Wesley’s blessing, his brother’s 
hymns, their Arminian theology, the strong evangelical mission, and this new 
Discipline, the new MEG had work orders. Nevertheless, it was a polity without 
ecclesial warrant; or, to put it more charitably, a polity whose ecclesiology 
remained implicit. American Methodists seemed to want it that way. When faced 
with its first big schism, that of James O'Kelly and the Republican Methodists, bish¬ 
ops Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury gestured in the direction ot a theology for 
Methodist polity by undertaking an exegesis ot the Discipline. Their effort to provide 
scriptural warrant for Methodist polity—an important first step— The Doctrines 
and Discipline ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, in America, with Explanatory 
Notes, itself created dissension and was not repeated or kept in print. 

Controversy around Methodist polity continued. Having adopted an episcopal 
polity, relabeled their superintendents “bishops,” lodged Wesley-like appointive 
power in their (particularly Francis Asbury’s) hands, and created an office of presid¬ 
ing elder (now district superintendent) as an extension of the episcopacy, the young 
church had to contend almost immediately with external and internal criticism ot its 
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polity, some carping from the Wesleys, and pointed attacks from their American 
competition with a similar name, the Protestant Episcopal Church. Other denomi¬ 
nations, too, found Methodist polity good sport, in this period of intense denomina¬ 
tional competition, much of Methodist transaction with other religious bodies 
revolved around Methodist polity. Others attacked: Methodists defended. Defended, 
explained, gloried in. The Methodist view of the church became a divisive issue. 
American Methodists, it would seem, fell into a denominationalism that betrayed 
the ecumenical proclivities of their father in the faith. Was this a tall from the 
Wesleyan grace of catholicity? 

The purpose of this chapter is to suggest that American Methodism retained tar 
more of Wesley's catholicity than appearances would suggest. The thesis, conveyed 
by the title and hinted at above in relation to Wesley, is that while American 
Methodists (and 1 will confine myself tor sake of convenience to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church) lacked an adequate and explicit doctrine of the church, they pur¬ 
posed accomplishments in God's world that implied a very rich sense of church. 

What they lacked on a formal theological level, they often possessed on an 
operational or organizational level. In program, American Methodists sustained 
Wesley's catholic ecclesial sensibility to project a Protestant unity of affection 
(catholicity) and purpose (missions), providentially grounded, oriented toward the 
Kingdom, and expressed in a shared but denominationally differentiated faith and in 
a Christian nation. 

As we have noted, these ecclesial sensibilities were not well integrated with 
the polity. They are not particularly striking in the Disciplines. Minutes, or Journals, 
for instance. Nor were they developed elsewhere into an explicitly coherent self¬ 
understanding. Hence Methodism rightly can be criticized for its want of an ade¬ 
quate doctrine of the church. However, it seems to me instructive to explore some 
of the intellectual and symbolic commitments out of which a more adequate eccle- 
siology might have been constructed. In a longer discussion, I would endeavor to 
show that these commitments suffused Methodist writings, appearing quite inciden¬ 
tally in journal, letter, sermon, or treatise. 


Catholicity in Methodist Apologetics 

The case tor Wesley's ecclesial sensibilities in their mutuality and operation, even 
though not formally worked into doctrine, can be best made by discovering them 
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together. And though one at first might suspect not, full expressions of Methodism’s 
intimations of the church are even to be found in controversial works where its 
defenders were forced to think seriously about its purpose. By focusing on apolo- 
getical works in which Methodists sought to distinguish, defend, and provide war¬ 
rant for their particularities and their orthodoxy—that is, where the temptation is 
greatest to be self-referential and self-aggrandlzlng—we can see that the commit¬ 
ment to Wesley’s catholicity ran deep and true. Exchanges with Calvinists 
(Presbyterians especially). Baptists, and Episcopalians began early and continued 
through the Civil War. Apologetics with the latter two prove especially revealing, as 
they concern the polity in and through which Methodists enacted their ecclesiology. 

Exchanges and debates with the Episcopalians were especially pitched, brought 
ecclesial issues to the fore, and endured well into the nineteenth century. To exhibit 
Methodism’s ecclesial richness in the compass of this short paper I will restrict 
myself to work by two eminent spokesmen who summed up the controversy, Nathan 
Bangs’s An Original Church of Christ, which appeared initially in 1837, and Abel 
Stevens's An Essay on Church Poiity, which was published ten years later. These 
were influential and enduring statements by men who had shaped the church.^ 

Bangs and Stevens are best known today for the multivolume histories of 
Methodism by which they defined the church’s historical self-understanding. 
Bangs’s four-volume History of the Methodist Episcopal Church went through 
twelve editions. Abel Stevens’s three-volume History of the Religious Movement of 
the Eighteenth Century Called Methodism, four-volume History of The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and compressed version of the latter, A Compendious History of 
American Methodism, similarly enjoyed long lives.® Stevens’s History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church appeared on the “course of study" (the prescribed 
reading program tor all those entering the ministry) in 1864, 1868, 1880, 1896, 
1890, and then again in 1932. His Compendious History remained on the course 
from 1872 to 1908, with only a curious gap of 1900, when another of his works took 
its place. 

These two men exercised a comparable role In their own day as media lords. 
Bangs edited The New York Christian Advocate and Stevens Zion’s Herald. These 
publications aimed at the Methodist people and both were highly influential, the for¬ 
mer a paper with one of the widest circulations and readership in American soci¬ 
ety. Bangs and Stevens also furthered scholarship, nurtured the ministry, and 
sought the cultured elite through serials The Methodist Quarterly Review and The 
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National Magazine. Bangs was editor, Stevens corresponding editor ot the former; 
Stevens editor of the latter. These were men whose ecclesial views commanded 
respect and who merit our attention. 

Indeed, Bangs had established himself as Methodist spokesperson with apolo- 
getical works that appeared in 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1820: The Errors of 
Hopkinsianism Detected and Refuted, The Reformer Reformed, An Examination of 
the Doctrine of Predestination, and A Vindication of Methodist Episcopacy.'^ These 
books, along with others like Asa Shinn’s An Essay on the Pian of Salvation (1813), 
defended Wesleyan theology and Methodist ministry, orders, and episcopacy against 
the church’s most powerful critics, in the first three. Bangs responded to Calvinists 
who derided its thought, and the last to Episcopalians who questioned its ecclesial 
legitimacy.“ 

Bangs and Stevens 

in the two works under review the keen historical scholarship of Bangs and Stevens 
is very much evident. An Originai Church of Christ and An Essay on Church Polity" 
are histories of ecclesiology undertaken to legitimate Methodist polity. What makes 
them important for our purpose is the combination of that historical sense and an 
acute self-consciousness about ecclesial issues for the church. They sought eccle¬ 
sial self-understanding in the face of rather pointed external attacks upon and lin¬ 
gering divisive strains within Methodist polity. Both responded formally to 
Protestant Episcopal charges that Methodist orders (and, hence, sacraments) and 
indeed the entire system were spurious and therefore desecrated. They endeavored 
to do so without troubling the waters that had produced recent schisms (the 
Methodist Protestant Church for Bangs and the Wesleyan Methodist Connection for 
Stevens; Stevens was less concerned about the split between North and South). 
Stevens was especially intent upon explaining the Methodist system to local critics 
who found it un-American. He also intended “to comprehend the outline of the 
course of study on church polity, required of candidates for membership in our con¬ 
ferences” (Stevens, 4). 

Bangs and Stevens provided quite competent expositions ot Methodist polity 
and ably evidenced its fidelity to Scripture and tradition. It would be legitimate, 1 
suppose, to take the polity expositions as the ecclesial statements of these 
authors. To do so would miss the catholic environment ot Methodist polity. The 
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liveliest sense ot the church in these two inheres less in the formal historical and 
theological defenses ot Methodism than in the exhortations to the Methodist faith¬ 
ful, in passing remarks, and in the sermonic portions of the text. They are in the 
order ot commonplaces, assumptions, givens—1 was to call them sensibilities— 
that are placed alongside of but not adequately integrated within the polity expo¬ 
sitions. Yet Bangs and Stevens clearly envelop Methodism in the wider church in 
several ways. A statement by Bangs is worth reproducing at some length, tor it 
touches on five of the six themes that, in my judgment, ought to be seen for their 
ecclesial significance: 

it is the wish of the present writer, that while we rally around our own stan¬ 
dards, maintain our own peculiarities, and “contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered unto the saints,” as we understand it, we should needlessly give 
offence to none, but conform our love toward all men. it is possible, 1 think, to 
cleave to our own institutions, and yet exercise a catholic spirit toward all 
those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, it is possible, indeed, to rise 
to that height in Christian experience, to be absorbed in the spirit of divine 
love, and so ardently drawn forth in quest of immortal souls, as to lose sight 
ot sectarian differences and partialities, and to be wholly taken up in the more 
paramount interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. (Bangs, 381) 

in this passage 1 would call your attention to (1) the spirit of catholicity and 
call for charity, a partaking in the unity of divine love: (2) unity founded in confi¬ 
dence and oriented toward the Kingdom; (3) a sense of a shared evangelical faith 
that transcends sectarian differences; (4) a perception ot Methodist labors as part 
ot the broader Protestant missionary quest for immortal souls; and (5) the accept¬ 
ance, even celebration, of denominationalism as compatible with and conducive to 
common Christian purpose. Missing here but present elsewhere is the conferral of 
ecclesial significance on a Christian America. 

it is theological sleight of hand, 1 guess, to subsume under ecclesiology themes 
that belong elsewhere in theological cyclopedia. Yet to tail to recognize these 
themes for their ecclesial significance would be a more grievous sin. it would 
imprison our historical perceptions in a sectarianism that our ancestors sought to 
escape. For a while, formal doctrines ot the church had become part of the 
weaponry of sectarian warfare; many of the warriors felt impelled to moderate and 
modify their ecclesiological defenses and attacks by recognizing a broader (though 
limited) Christian unity in which all evangelical denominations were joined. To 
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demean those efforts by dismissing their expositions as the branch theory of the 
church is unfair—not inaccurate but not adequate. Not inaccurate, for they used 
such language themselves (Bangs, 289), but inadequate because the phrase diverts 
attention to the divided limbs and away from the unity in trunk and roots. Early 
nineteenth-century Methodists were too intense about their commitment and not 
sufficiently latitudinarian or relativistic to regard one branch as good as another 
and implicitly to regard the branches as self-sustaining. They were better farmers 
and better churchpersons than to consider branches independent. 

Bangs and Stevens, at any rate, took seriously Methodism’s ecclesial unity with 
other evangelical Protestants. Both expressed unease about entering a potentially 
divisive controversy: both desired to carry it on without giving offense: both recoiled 
at Episcopal uncharitableness. Of apologetics predicated upon the doctrine of apos¬ 
tolic succession, Stevens complained, “It unchurches most of the Protestant world" 
(Stevens, 76). Aligning themselves with Wesley and a distinguished strain of 
catholic Christians, Bangs and Stevens sought to be avid Methodists imbued with a 
catholic spirit. They recognized that spirit inside and outside Methodism, confident 
that the catholic spirit informed institutional life: 

Now that efforts are making to spread the gospel of our common salvation to 
the ends of the earth, by the united instrumentality of all denominations of 
evangelical Christians, why should the breach be widened between any of 
them, by the utterance of those things which tend naturally to alienate affec¬ 
tion? It is much more important, in my estimation, to exemplify the purity of 
true religion in our doctrine, spirit, and conduct, than it is to contend for mere 
forms and ceremonies. (Bangs, 23) 

The unity enjoyed by evangelical Protestants required their cooperation and a 
civility in controversy, but it was not just of their agency. Unity rested on 
Providence. Methodist confidence in Providence was awesome: it suffused all their 
writings, including these two. The accent on the millennium here, however, is more 
muted. Still, appeal was made to both Providence and the millennium in legitimat¬ 
ing Methodist polity. A chapter by Stevens titled “Methodism a Special System” sim¬ 
ply overflows with trust in the divine provision for Methodist particularities. 
However, what gave the particularities their warrant was Methodist realization that 
the transformation of the world was a joint enterprise. The Providence that guided 
the Methodists oriented other denominations in the same direction and to the same 
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end. So, in the chapter mentioned, Stevens projected a world mission tor Methodism 
under “the universal idea of the church” in the morning of the latter day, preparing 
for the final battle and under a special Providence (Stevens, 204-6). It is possible 
to miss the unitive providential/millennial note amid the strains of Methodist tri¬ 
umphalism.'^ That would be a mistake. 

Similarly, in the ferocity of the theological battles between Methodists and 
their adversaries, particularly the Calvinists, it is easy to lose sight of their belief 
that catholic unity and common guidance by Providence required and produced the¬ 
ological accord. Bangs corrected such mis-impressions: 

Indeed, the grand principle of Methodism from the beginning was, to lay fast 
hold of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, with a determination never to 
unloose the hold, and then to adopt all those means to diffuse them among 
mankind, which the developments of time and circumstances should dictate to 
be necessary and expedient. (Bangs, 367) 

Those doctrines—a Reformation credo plus holiness—were succinctly stated 
(Bangs, 364-65) and Methodists enjoined to adhere to them, in conserving a com¬ 
mon evangelical faith, Methodists would preserve a "sacred deposit committed to 
our care by our fathers” (Bangs, 364). 

The institutionalization of this providentially given, catholic, and theological 
unity was in a threefold manner dictated by the sociopolitical realities of a land of 
immigrant peoples launched on an experiment in religious and civil liberty and yet 
claiming the prerogatives of the covenant. Ecclesial significance was accorded the 
country itself, as well as missions and denominationalism (the voluntary system). 

Methodist participation in a Christian America—in reforming the nation and 
spreading scriptural holiness over the land—is not a dominant motif in these two 
works. Overarching the national mission, as we will note below, was the imperative 
of the world. Nevertheless, it is present, as tor instance in Stevens's affirmation of 
a providential linkage of Methodism and America: 

Its adaptation in this respect to our own country is worthy of remark. While 
the great moral revolution of Methodism was going on across the Atlantic, the 
greatest political revolution of modern times was in process on our own con¬ 
tinent; and when we contemplate the new adaptations of religious action which 
were evolved by the former, can we resist the conviction that there was a prov¬ 
idential relation between the two events?—that they were not only coincident 
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in time, but also in purpose? While Wesley and his co-laborers were reviving 
Christianity there, Washington and his compatriots were reviving liberty here. 

It was the American Revolution that led to the development of the resources of 
this vast country, and rendered it the assembling-place of all kindreds, 
tongues, and people; and Methodism commenced its operation sufficiently 
early to be in mature vigor by the time that the great movement of the civilized 
world toward the west began. It seems to have been divinely adapted to this 
emergency of our country. If we may judge from the result, it was raised up by 
Providence more in reference to the new than to the old world. (Stevens, 144) 

Sidney Mead's formulation. The Nation with the Soui of a Church,'^ captures 
rather nicely the American transference of features of Christendom, church estab¬ 
lishment, and churchly ecclesiology to the nation itself. Bangs and Stevens did not 
here develop a full-fledged theology of the nation, as might have their Presbyterian 
counterparts under a similar charge.However, the elements of such a theology are 
present, as the above passage should suggest. 

Much more pronounced was the Methodist recognition of an ecumenical mis¬ 
sionary endeavor and pride in being its Protestant originator. Both the unitive and 
universal dimensions of Methodist missionary activity were obvious to Bangs, who 
taught that Methodist revivals had effected a reformation that “has spread less or 
more among all denominations” as “the radiations of Methodism” (Bangs, 301). He 
affirmed: 

We believe, indeed, that God has made the Methodists, unworthy as they may be, 
instruments of reviving and spreading pure Christianity among mankind. We 
believe that the evangelical labors of Wesley, his coadjutors and followers, “have 
provoked very many” “to love and good works,” and that thereby gospel light, 
love, and holiness have been extensively diffused among the different orders of 
Christians. With all those who are engaged in the solemn work of converting the 
world to Jesus Christ, we wish most heartily to co-operate, that we may unitedly 
carry on the warfare against the “world, the flesh, and the devil.” (381) 

Adding that Methodism is a missionary church, Stevens concurred: 

Methodism is marked with a special character and a special purpose. Wesley 
said that its purpose was to “spread holiness over the land"; but it is greater; 
it is to “spread holiness over the world.” It was raised up not merely to resus¬ 
citate the English Church, but to affect all Protestant Christendom, either by 
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its direct influence or by its example. It is a missionary church in its plans, a 
revival church in its spirit- and such it promises to be until the world Is 
redeemed, if we but preserve its peculiarities. (Stevens, 199) 

In its essence, as a missionary, evangelical order Methodism was both most 
distinctive and most united with other Protestants.'^ 

It was in that possibility of Christian unity despite denominational individual¬ 
ity that the ecumenical genius of the nineteenth-century denominational or volun¬ 
tary system lay.'® Bangs said it best: “While, therefore, the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are exhorted to exercise a catholic spirit toward all 
Christian denominations, there is no inconsistency in urging them to a liberal sup¬ 
port of their own institutions” (Bangs, 383), Unity in denominationalism, unity 
despite division, was feasible only when the preceding five understandings reigned. 
For then the denomination was a voluntary religious association, a compact of those 
who proposed together for the evangelization of society (Christian America) and the 
world (missions) in catholic and charitable accord with others who shared the 
essentials of the evangelical faith and sought providential guidance. 


Catholic Spirit—Christian America 

This vision of accord was a precarious vision, one even then being distorted by sec¬ 
tional divisions, slavery, the rising tide of confessionalism, and the rapid entry of 
new peoples who could not share in the Protestant vision. But for all its limitations, 
it was a noble attempt to see beyond disunity and to envision separate denomina¬ 
tional ventures as part of a larger Christian purpose. Achieving unity of affection 
(catholicity) and purpose (missions), conceiving it in providential and theological 
terms, institutionalizing it denominationally and in the fabric of a Christian 
America, nineteenth-century American Methodists (and other Protestants) were 
ecumenical, though divided, 

One might draw quite opposite implications from this exploration. Recognizing 
the genius of a Methodist ecumenism that posits unity amid division and catholicity 
despite resolute maintenance of denominational structures, some would conclude 
that the nineteenth-century saga should content us with verbal ecumenism and 
structural denominationalism. Another, and opposite, reading would hold that a con¬ 
tinuous iegacy of Methodist ecumenism places a burden on its twenty-first-century 
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heirs to take unity with utmost seriousness and to do so as Methodists. Various 
other constructions are possible. 

My own conclusion differs from these and other views. Related to this differ¬ 
ence is the program of this chapter—to examine the expression of Christian unity 
at a given time—without worrying over its departure from theological ground 
(Wesley) or its bearing on twenty-first-century unity (ecumenism). My judgment is 
that the appropriate (as well as actual) forms of Christian institutionalization dif¬ 
fer; and that in consequence the appropriate (as well as actual) relation of unity and 
diversity also varies. Few would dispute the tactual statement. When raised to an 
interpretive principle my judgment calls into question the teleology implicit in much 
history of Christian unity that measures previous unity by its approximation of the 
twentieth-century ecumenical movement and discerns the movement of past efforts 
toward fruition therein. That presentistic or Whiggish conception of history takes 
seriously the previous ventures in Christian unity but primarily as evolutionary 
stages whose fulfillment lies in their yielding to more recent and adequate unitive 
strategies. That mode of history is probably inevitable. Yet we should, I believe, 
strive to take each moment of history seriously in its own right. And that means 
respecting nineteenth-century American Methodist sensibilities for what they were 
and what they aspired to. To be sure, the Christian unity envisioned was limited to 
Protestants (and overly confident of even their cooperative spirit), focused exces¬ 
sively on a nation whose capacities for transcendence were quite limited, and con¬ 
strued racism as a sectional rather than pervasive trait. But tor all that its 
evangelical catholicity was a significant venture in Christian and world unity. 

The lessons that we draw from my construction are less programmatic than 
those of the other two readings. I do not expect a template for unity or denomina- 
tionalism from historical inquiry. Rather, I would wish for reflection about the vari¬ 
ety of Christian unity in our heritage; commitment to search for today's form; and 
appreciation for the imperfect, conditioned, partial character of our goal, Ecclesial 
sensibilities we might still require. 
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Family Values: A Connectional Concern 


A United Methodist News Service story, dateline June 23, 1997, Atlanta, 
announced an about-face by Emory's Board of Trustees in reaction to the 
North Georgia Annual Conference’s protest of same-sex union ceremonies on 
the Emory campuses. According to UMNS: 

The agreement in effect prohibits same-sex covenant ceremonies from taking 
place in the churches and chapeis since United Methodist clergy are bound to 
uphold the doctrine and polity of the United Methodist Church. 

“The board of trustees made it very clear," said North Georgia Bishop G. 
Lindsey Davis, “they want those sacred facilities, when they’re used for reli¬ 
gious services, rites, ceremonies, weddings, funerals, to be under the 
Discipline of the United Methodist Church and by United Methodist ministers." 

Neither he nor the church, Davis noted, wanted to “deprive gays and les¬ 
bians of their civii rights. But 1 do want the polity of our church to be 
respected, and 1 think this action does just that.” 

The United Methodist Book ofDiscipiine clearly states, “Ceremonies that 
celebrate homosexual unions shall not be conducted by our ministers and shall 
not be conducted in our churches.” 

Should a chaplain or pastor allow a ceremony on campus that is contrary 
to United Methodist doctrine, he/she would be “accountable to an annual 
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conference and a bishop and a board of ordained ministry the same way any 

other United Methodist minister is," Davis said.' 

Family Values? 

The Emory board's action, in today’s climate, might be interpreted as a victory for 
family values.^ It might also indicate just how radically Methodism’s family values 
have changed over the course of its life and how radically Methodism’s relation to 
the social order has differed during the last two centuries. Indeed, the dramatic 
intervention required to effect Emory’s compliance might well illustrate how tenu¬ 
ously Methodism now exercises influence on its most cherished institutions—not 
only Emory, nor just its other colleges and universities, but also its hospitals, 
homes, and various institutions. The church’s values and its relation to culture and 
institutions have changed and in ways we might find surprising. 

To put the matter bluntly, one might argue that in 1797 Methodism explicitly 
and formally created same-sex covenants as an essential part of its ministry and 
set those over against the family values of the day. A century later, in 1897, 
Methodism normed a patriarchy focused on the nuclear family and the family altar, 
patterns congruent with the Southern culture of the day. And, with the passing of 
yet another century, by 1997 Methodism, with much of American Protestantism, 
struggled to make moral and programmatic sense of sequential marriages, blended 
families, single-parent households, “segregated" old-age communities and institu¬ 
tions, a youth culture, families existing and children born out of wedlock, household 
roles and rules radically reconfigured by a quasi-egalitarian workplace, and, of 
course, gay and lesbian unions. 

In its family values. Southern Methodism defined its relation to culture and its 
own. The Methodism of 1797,1 will suggest, was sectarian, albeit with a combative 
and socially radical rather than withdrawing spirit. By 1897, Southern Methodism 
was clearly denominational, competitive, institution-creating, socially transforma¬ 
tive, and aggressive, though accepting of much of the culture of the day. By 1997, 
Methodism still claimed title to Southern culture but had largely withdrawn into its 
household, content to clip its moral coupons, order its own affairs, and live oft its 
churchly capital. Sectarian, denominational, and churchly—to speak of Methodism 
as having such phases is to employ sociological terms that we will have to give a 
rather full makeover to make sense of the Methodist experience. 
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Caveats 

Other chapters in this volume focus appropriately on limited topics and/or periods, 
often tracking these matters in relation to Northern Methodism (the Methodist 
Episcopal Church). This one looks at Southern Methodism by taking three snap¬ 
shots, at 1797, 1897, and 1997, giving primary focus to 1797 and 1897. Its intent 
is to look at how Methodism understood and exercised its mission in society. By 
focusing on Southern Methodism we see more sharply transformations through 
which much of Protestantism and certainly much of Methodism were going, in that 
regard, and secondarily, this chapter concerns itself with the ways in which we con¬ 
strue Methodism as a social movement. 

Further, we presume rather than treat directly what, perhaps, most shaped 
Methodism’s social vision and what appropriately figure in most treatments of 
Southern Methodism, namely, race and regionalism. And it focuses upon episcopal 
Methodism, and really the white expressions of that, it employs the contrivance of 
these century-apart glimpses to suggest how very much Methodism has changed. 
That is not to deny that much about Methodism remained the same or that the 
intervening periods sloped only in the direction of these century-end profiies. 
Indeed, the nineteenth century in particular was dominated by major divisions— 
Civil War, the extrusion/departure into separate denominations of African 
Americans, and sectional/racial politics. The Southern Methodist churches went 
through stages of hyperactivity, mobilization, destruction, despondency, schism, 
and defensive rebuilding that fall outside normal denominational development. On 
the changes wrought by these nineteenth-century events more conventional treat¬ 
ments rightly focus. Still, these century-spaced snapshots, like those of family 
albums taken when periodic gatherings occur, allow us to see how we have grown 
and changed. They also permit us to think a little about how we conceptualize 
Methodism. 


Around 1797 

Early Methodism was a Southern affair.^ in 1797 Methodism appointed six but held 
seven conferences. All but one of them were south of the Mason-Dixon Line. So also 
its membership was predominantly Southern (to the tune of 76 percent): 32,729 of 
its 46,445 white members and 11,627 of its 12,218 black members were in 
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Delaware and Maryland or farther south.'* Not surprisingly, the leadership also 
reflected Methodism’s Southern proportions. 

These Southern proportions have been noted by many, it not most, of 
Methodism’s historians.^ None, as far as 1 know, called Methodism’s Southern ori¬ 
entation “providential,” though they applied that judgment liberally to other aspects 
of its character and development. Yet Methodism was peculiarly “fitted” to make its 
way in the South. 

Methodism came as a late and highly developed form of Pietism, capitalizing on 
American familiarity—through the preaching of George Whitefield, the Tennants, 
and Jonathan Edwards—with Pietism’s idiom, concern, and praxis. Methodism 
prospected in largely Anglican areas, areas not “claimed” by other Pietist move¬ 
ments: Southern areas. And it succeeded by representing itself as a reform impulse 
within Anglicanism, benefiting from the cooperation of, and endorsement by, like- 
minded spirits within the colonial church.® 

Whether its timing was “providential” or not, Methodism emerged in the 
Revolutionary epoch, just as colonists recognized Anglicanism as implicated in 
Britain’s “tyranny” and as party to the conspiracy to destroy the English liberties 
that Americans should enjoy. Methodism benefited from Anglican disarray as it had 
earlier from Anglican reception. And though at points persecuted as also Tory, 
Methodism lost most of its Tory aspect and leadership and, in the main, deported 
itself so as to emerge from the war cleared of charges of disloyalty and able to cap¬ 
italize on Anglicanism’s unmistakable Toryism and weakened state. Wesley’s recog¬ 
nition of American Methodist independence came slowly for the Virginians and 
probably slowly also for Erancis Asbury, but early as compared with other move¬ 
ments under trans-Atlantic authority. And in 1784, with its Anglican nomenclature 
and liturgy, Methodism made itself at home in areas where Anglicanism had pre¬ 
vailed, accenting its middle name, the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Methodism made itself at home in the South, however, not where Anglicanism 
had once nestled in—in the “big houses”—or, at least, not among the males of 
the big houses. Indeed, Methodism’s rules and rhetoric oriented it against 
the predominant family values of the day, those of gentility, it appealed to the 
middling and lower sort, to women, to slaves, to the restless. And it condemned, 
viewed as worldly, and exercised discipline over the practices that defined the 
genteel world—fine apparel, dancing, gambling, horse racing, dueling, card 
playing, drinking. 
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Condemnation ot this genteel code derived from Wesley and was beautitully 
modeled by Hester Ann Rogers, whose autobiography was widely read on this side 
of the Atlantic. Indeed, condemnation of the genteel code was shared among 
Pietists.^ But opposition to gentility had a socially revolutionary aspect in the 
American South. Wesley’s England was socially differentiated, and the gentry occu¬ 
pied only one rung among many in the ladder from peasant to crown. By contrast, 
the farming and plantation South had little in the way of merchant, craft, and pro¬ 
fessional classes, of course no nobility, and a huge slave population. The gentry 
reigned supreme, despite their small numbers. They were deferred to and aped by 
other whites, who aspired to that status. 

Late eighteenth-century Southern males, particularly the gentry, but also 
others, experienced Methodism’s moral code and practice as an assault on their 
family values—at least so argues Christine Leigh Heyrman in Southern Cross: The 
Beginnings of the Bible Belt. Some hint of this comes in a letter of 1802 from 
Hamilton Jefferson on the Fairfax Circuit, Alexandria District: 

At Pendleton there were nine professed to be converted, but not without oppo¬ 
sition, for 1 never saw as much at a Quarterly Meeting in all my life. They 
dragged them away from us like d—is. We pursued one fellow, and contested 
the matter with him; but as soon as we got hold of him, he dropped the poor 
woman, and looked like a d—1 gagged. 1 asked him how he could act so much 
like the d—1, dragging souls away from God; [and told him] that he might rely 
on it that, if he continued in that way, God would make him an example of his 
displeasure. He got scared, and said he would do so no more.® 

Such male opposition is well documented. But how widespread was white 
Southern male experience of Methodism as an assault on the genteel-normed fam¬ 
ily and whether this little movement created a pervasive sense of crisis, it is hard 
to say. What is clear is that Methodism offered Southerners an alternative family 
value system. At its heart stood covenants ot fraternity and sorority, covenants that 
defined new values, covenants that established new families—same-gender and 
same-race unions. The language that Methodists employed to describe these could 
be highly affectionate, emotional, moving, even erotic. Terms of endearment, tor 
instance, recur through the letters that itinerants exchanged. Nathaniel Harris, 
writing from Kentucky, called Stith Mead, “Dear Brother,” and signed “Yours, in the 
best of bonds.” A later letter he signed, “Yours in love.”® John Kobler greeted Mead: 
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My very dear Brother:—My heart is in heaven: the love that casteth out all 
fear fills my soul every moment. Since 1 saw your dear face last, my soul has 
been drinking daily Into God. . . . 

0, Brother Mead, let us breathe the whole spirit of missionaries, and 
bring nothing but salvation on our tongues. 

Later he wrote: 

My dear Brother:—1 love you most tenderly in the bowels of Jesus Christ.. .. 

1 much approve our agreement when together last, (to be in band). 1 do 
believe it will redound to the glory of God and the everlasting happiness of our 
souls. 

The band agreement and bond to which he refers was described by Stith Mead as 
follows: 

The Rev. John Kobler, Presiding Elder of the Holstien District, condescended 
to receive me into Band Society with him, agreeable to the Rule found in the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at a Quarterly Meeting for New 
River Circuit, Saturday and Sunday, 9th and 10th November, 1793; that a more 
particular minute of our lives when absent may be notice, and when person¬ 
ally present we may freely open our minds to each other; and continued prayer 
to be made tor each other at the throne of grace.'" 

Similarly, Wilson Lee wrote Daniel Hitt: 

My very dear Brother:—1 feel myself bound to write a few lines to you this 
morning, in token of love to you, and to let you know what God is still doing in 
the State of Maryland. . . . 

God bless you. 1 am in haste. Pray, and write to your loving brother." 

Not affectionate or erotic at all are the names by which we know these alterna¬ 
tive family systems. We call them—they called them—class, quarterly meeting, and 
conference. When we hear those terms we think “polity."'^ Polity they were. But the 
class and the conference were also small same-sex (and racially segregated) com¬ 
munities where great intimacy, engagement, mutual accountability, and love pre¬ 
vailed. Note how Ezekiel Cooper described the male-only conferences (May 1791): 
“We still proceeded in our business. Great love and harmony reigned among us. 
Nothing of a sour or rough nature was seen.” Or of a later conference that month: 
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All the preachers were Invited to breakfast at Mr. Rogers’s at half after 7 OC. 

We had a long train of them near 30 In one room round a table. Great love and 
brotherly kindness subsisted among us. After breakfast we all retired into a 
room where conference was finished.'^ 

Or of a 1797 conference: 

We had a glorious time. The Lord was with us, indeed. Peace, unity, and love 
reigned among the preachers, and great power attended their ministry. A num¬ 
ber were converted. Almost every day and evening we had a shout among the 
people.'"' 

Similar descriptions—both of the fraternity that prevailed and of the revival 
that resulted—recur through accounts of conferences, also of class meetings and 
quarterly meetings.'® The latter, which brought together the classes into the larger 
family of the circuit and assembled the array of leadership from that and adjacent 
circuits, are among the best described of early Methodist meetings, particularly so 
because they were well attended by preachers who wrote one another letters or 
who left journals, A rich vein of such accounts can be found in a rare volume. 
Extracts of Letters Containing Some Account of the Work of God Since the Year 
1800: Written by the Preachers and Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to their Bishops.'^ 

Quarterly Meetings 

The quarterly meetings, though an inherited part of the Wesleyan economy, had 
become in American hands an extended religious festival, anticipatory of later camp 
meetings. Bishop Coke immediately recognized their distinctive character: 

Their Quarterly-meetings on this Continent are much attended to. The 
Brethren for twenty miles round, and sometimes thirty or forty, meet together. 

The meeting always lasts two days. All the Travelling Preachers in the Circuit 
are present, and they with perhaps a local Preacher or two, give the people a 
sermon one after another, besides the Love-feast, and (now) the Sacraments," 

in their quarterly meetings, Methodists most fully and distinctively exhibited 
themselves as church—a gathering of the faithful to hear the Word, receive the sacra¬ 
ments, administer discipline, care for the needs of the church, and open their hearts 
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to those who would “flee the wrath to come.” Not only did the quarterly meeting oper¬ 
ationalize all ot what Methodists had come to mean by church—from out of their 
Anglican as well as Wesleyan heritages. It was also the only such gathering that did. 
Quarterly meeting was church for early Methodism, an elaborate, staged affair of: 

• the exercise of discipline, often on the first day, preferably Saturday: 

• multiple sermons and exhortations: 

• love feast, preferably early on the next morning; 

• more sermons and exhortations: 

• the Lord's Supper; and 

• baptisms and memorial services, if needed. 

It should come as no surprise, though it has been insufficiently appreciated, 
that many, it not most, of Methodism’s early revivals had their seat or spring in 
quarterly meetings.'® Many ot these drew huge crowds—Ezekiel Cooper and 
Freeborn Garrettson give estimates in the thousands—and they were occasions tor 
Methodists to hear the saving word but also to preach it to the world in a highly cho¬ 
reographed, dramatic, multi-act counterpart to Wesley’s field preaching. 

The scenes at quarterly meetings invite us to qualify what might be termed 
early Methodism’s sectarian character. For, if Methodists withdrew to themselves 
in class and conference (and in same-sex communities), and if they preached and 
demanded ot themselves an alternative lifestyle to that of the genteel world around 
them, then they also engaged the world in their preaching and preeminently in the 
quarterly meetings, seeking its transformation and certainly that of all who would 
listen. They would, they pledged in the Discipline, reform the continent. And 
Methodists, pragmatists from the start, measured their advances and conquests in 
the world by numbers, by body count. As did the United States in Vietnam, 
Methodists counted how many were slain, albeit in the Spirit. 


Anti-Slavery 

Early Methodism expressed its transformative gospel, its vision ot new community, 
and its opposition and alternative to gentility in a highly controversial stance, namely, 
anti-slavery. To be sure, by 1797, they were in retreat from the advanced positions 
taken in the early 1780s. Nevertheless, some Methodists still preached against slav¬ 
ery, and they did so as Southerners and in the South.''^ This, too, tends to be over¬ 
looked and understated. Eurther, we need also to recall that in the late 1790s James 
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O'Kelly and the Republican Methodists bled oft some of the anti-slavery spirit. The 
Republicans sought freedom for the preachers but also tor the slave. We count them 
schismatic, but that does not mean that their views were, in every respect, unrepre¬ 
sentative. Asbury took them seriously. The witness and threat of the O’Kellyites can 
be read in the journals from the late 1790s of preachers stationed in the South. Henry 
Smith wrote Daniel Hitt from the Salt River Circuit in Kentucky: 

There is a certain Mr. Haw and a Mr. Kile, who have withdrawn from our order 
and Connection, and joined the Republicans; and two or three more of the local 
preachers, together with some of the members, are wavering. They speak 
much against slaveholders and Mr. Asbury’s power; but there is not prospect 
of their drawing members away.® 

Early Methodism, then, we can call sectarian, if we redefine the word to beto¬ 
ken a movement 

• critical of the principalities and powers of the world and of the worldli¬ 
ness that invaded individual lives in immoral, frivolous, undisciplined 
living; 

• structured into small same-sex groups that ottered those who would flee 
the wrath to come new social relations and a new family; 

• that drew the wrath of (some) men in power; 

• that sought to engage even those men in its effort to transform the world. 

It sought transformation mainly in and through itself, not with legislative act or 
with public campaigns, tentative efforts at both having been attempted to little 
effect. And it had virtually nothing in the way of institutions through which to effect 
its mission, its early efforts in education having quite literally gone up in smoke. 


Around 1897 

By the late 1890s Southern Methodism had become something radically different. 
It had, by then, substantially recovered from the war, defined its racial boundaries 
clearly, with the Gape May Accords of 1876 reestablished fraternal relations with 
the Northern church,^' reentered a period of growth and prosperity, and reclaimed 
something of its earlier reformist spirit.® 
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In their address to General Conference in 1898, the bishops sounded an opti¬ 
mistic and positive note: “Surely the world is moving, and God is disencumbering 
and equipping it for progress.” Celebrating progress, science, discoveries, technol¬ 
ogy, communications, commerce, and industry, they invoked a prophetic image long 
applied to Methodism—“of wheels within wheels”—and summoned conference to 
“take our bearings, inspect the field, adjust and modify and adapt the machinery of 
Methodism to altered conditions, and thus keep pace with the bewildering innova¬ 
tions and developments of the centuries.”® 

They celebrated education: 

• the youth entering the ministry “whose scholastic and theological train¬ 
ing tit them for the peculiar tests and demands of the times”; 

• the new hymnal tor the Sunday schools and training programs for teachers: 

• the “advanced course of study” represented by the Epworth League: 

• the systematizing and centralizing role being played by the new Board 
of Education: 

• the educational efforts being carried on through Paine and Lane 
Institutes for “the Colored People”; and 

• Vanderbilt University “naturally and properly the center of our educational 
system, to which all our schools and colleges should be correlated.”® 

The bishops also celebrated missions—the advances, buildings, resources, and 
capitalization of missions worldwide: the missionary endeavor of annual confer¬ 
ences; the women’s role as “helps meet” for men, just as meet in the church as in 
the family, and just as valuable, not to say indispensable—the accomplishments of 
the Scarritt Bible and Training School for Missionaries and Other Christian 
Workers: missions work of the Woman's Parsonage and Home Mission Society; the 
efforts to endow hospitals and homes; the role of the Department of Church 
Extension; the continued need tor local preachers in unchurched situations; and the 
importance of publications. 


Wheels Within Wheels: Denominationalism 

The church’s use of and confidence in its institutions, in structure, in organization, 
in machinery, in wheels within wheels strikes one as impressive, particularly for 
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US today, now so critical of bureaucracy, of centralization, of taxation, of concen¬ 
trated and focused power. By contrast, in 1897, Methodists, and particularly the 
bishops, welcomed the church’s use of the technique and technology of the times 
to meet the new day. Throughout their state of the church, the bishops sustained 
a sense of Methodism’s readiness for the new century, and nowhere better than in 
their attention to missions: 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of Episcopal Methodism is its aggres¬ 
sive character. Its history shows that it was framed with a view to the great 
commission to go “into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature." 

It is inherently missionary in its spirit and aims. No ecclesiastical polity shows 
better adaptation to preach the gospel to the poor. By its very genius it is ever 
stretching out to the regions beyond, and can never be satisfied until it has 
compassed the ends of the earth.® 

This aggressive, transformative, institution-creating spirit of Southern 
Methodism 1 would term “denominational." For the bishops invited the church to 
relinquish cherished notions of the spirituality of the church and slavery-and-war- 
induced inhibitions about involving itself in the sociopolitical order. The church, at 
least in the bishops’ estimation, should now exhibit comfort with American denom- 
inationalism, accepting itself as: 

• one among the many mainstream Protestant bodies about the 
Christianizing of American society and the world; 

• comfortable with its place in the social order, though, hardly with the 
morality of the day (the bishops said little about temperance, but other 
voices raised that banner); 

• ready for the competitive, voluntaristic, “free-enterprise” free-for-all 
with other denominations; 

• confident of its place and that of other denominations in the larger 
church, with some notable exceptions, Roman Catholicism obviously 
being one; 

• appreciative of the American experiment in religious liberty and sepa¬ 
ration of church and state; and 

• missionary in nature. 


Southern Methodism built itself up nationally and regionally by centralizing 
operations once locally undertaken, in machinery that we now call bureaucracy. 
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through new organizations oriented to the cause at hand, each with its layers ot 
structure, of networks, of media. One can see the new genius of Methodism, its cre¬ 
ating wheels within wheels in the denominational boards but also in the Epworth 
League or The Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions (founded 1878), or the Woman’s 
Parsonage and Home Mission Society.* Southern Methodism’s organization tor work 
evidenced itself in the “DEDICATION OF THE SGARRITT BIBLE AND TRAINING 
SCHOOL" in 1892. The school and its work were termed a “splendid evidence of the 
vigor of modern Christianity. .. .’’ Miss Maria Layng Gibson, principal of the school, 
projected an institution dedicated “to the service ot God and to the help of man” and 
“a living, active force." She said: 

Who has the prophet’s tongue to tell to-day how great, how limitless may be 
the possibilities, the power of this institution? ... If the King’s business 
requires haste ... shall not his messengers be trained to execute his bidding 
with wisdom and skill? Would an earthly king admit to his councils an 
untrained courtier? Were I to picture the ideal student of this and other 
training schools, she would be a woman who had completed the literary 
course of a college. If she had taught one or more years, she would meet the 
condition better. Such a woman the two years’ course of study here would 
send forth well equipped for the service of the King. As we are said to live in 
two worlds, the spiritual and the physical, provision has been made in the 
course ot study tor the cultivation of the powers belonging to both. In its 
seven departments advantages are presented that can be appreciated only 
when enjoyed by a worker for Christ. The one end in view will be prepara¬ 
tion for service.® 

Scarritt and the new deaconess order looked forward to a new era ot profes¬ 
sionalism, ot professionalized church work, of trained and skilled technicians, ot 
networks (male and female) structured along vocational lines.* 

This was still a very patriarchal time and a very patriarchal church. And 
Scarritt, of necessity, embraced and recognized the family values ot the day. The 
new school looked forward to professional work for women, but did so under patri¬ 
archal constraints. It welcomed “mothers, wives and daughters” and offered train¬ 
ing for roles allotted to women—roles in teaching, nursing, missions, and 
eventually social service. Southern Methodism respected, indeed celebrated, the 
family and like much ot Protestantism had recognized the imperative of women’s 
roles in the church because of family constraints, at home and abroad. Women 
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would go, in service and witness, where only women were allowed. Hence the 
necessity for deaconesses and missionaries. 


The Family as Nursery of Piety 

And the family continued to be the nursery of piety. So thought the Committee on 
the Spiritual State of the Church and the General Conference of 1890, which, hav¬ 
ing outlined problems of corruption, including inordinate love of the world—wealth, 
fashion, and amusement—appealed as first remedy to the government of the fam¬ 
ily, which, in the nature of the case, is the most efficient ally of the church. Fathers 
and mothers, by both precept and example, can do much to restrain the young peo¬ 
ple of our church from the commoner forms of worldliness.® 

So one can learn from Hilary Hudson, author of one of the manuals of Southern 
Methodism tor the day, wonderfully titled. The Methodist Armor or A Popular 
Exposition of the Doctrines, Pecuiiar Usages, and Ecclesiastical Machinery of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. The book, which by 1897 had gone through fif¬ 
teen printings/editions since its initial publication in 1882, and which would go 
through nineteen more until last published in 1927, devoted a substantial section 
to the Christian home as a nursery of piety. He affirmed: 

The homes of Methodists ought to be the brightest and happiest out of heaven. 

We have all the essential elements to make them such; the literature, the 
hymns, the tunes, the devotion, the social enjoyments—in fact, every thing to 
render them cheerful and attractive with living piety. 

Such homes would be nurseries for our churches—a perpetual means of 
grace to the children.® 


The Congregational “Wheel” 

Poised between the Christian home and the boards that organized the church's work 
nationally and regionally were what the Discipline still termed circuits, stations, 
and quarterly conferences, but which were imaged by tail-steeple edifices, sumptu¬ 
ous sanctuaries, Akron Plan education units, parsonages, and leaders now called 
“pastors.” Disciplinese still spoke of “preachers in charge," but even the bishops 
conceded that the “pastorate is fundamental to our system.”^' The circuit rider had 
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indeed dismounted,® and the Southern church had come to terms with the power ot 
congregations. Presided over by a pastor, housed often in an elegant building, 
appealing increasingly to the middle class, the Methodist congregation had become 
now a highly structured, organizationally complex affair, particularly in the cities 
and towns. 

The language of “local church" lay far in the future, but as early as 1866 the 
church had recognized that stations or congregations needed "church conferences." 
By 1894 the Discipline mandated them as monthly gatherings and assigned them 
key financial responsibilities.® Increasingly, the church put its emphasis on the con¬ 
gregation, as Bishop Holland McTVeire recognized in A Catechism on Church 
Covernment: With Special Reference to that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Having summarized the work ot General, annual, district, and quarterly con¬ 
ferences in a few sentences tor each, he waxed eloquent: 

Last in the series comes the Church Conference assembled whenever there is 
cause and a call for it. Here the pastor comes down from the pulpit, and 
touches the people. He lays his hand on them, and they lay their hands to the 
work that is all around, level to every one’s capacity. Here the individual mem¬ 
ber realizes his identity with the body of Christ and his relations to the 
brethren. Upon this point, finally the forces previously gathered must be deliv¬ 
ered, or they are spent in vain. THE PEOPLE must be reached. All the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, so freely and variously distributed among them, must be drawn 
out and stirred up in order to a full development ot the New Testament Church. 

Lite is more than law. If the work contemplated in the last of this series ot 
Conferences be not accomplished by that or some other agency, then the great 
law-making Conference that heads the list will meet in vain, and the others will 
be held to little purpose.® 

Having now delegated to the congregation responsibilities once the province of 
quarterly conferences, the denomination struggled to find roles for those persons 
and offices squeezed out of specifically congregational religious life. So the bishops 
and the church worried about what to do with local preachers, once the evangelis¬ 
tic outreach arm of the circuit: and what to commit to the presiding elders, once the 
sacramental and disciplinary officer of local Methodism. Many of the former were 
tempted into Holiness itinerancy. In the 1890s Holiness evangelists troubled the 
Southern Zion.® The church would counter, albeit Ineffectively and belatedly, by cre¬ 
ating the office of conference evangelist. In 1898, it reacted defensively, explicitly 
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forbidding local preachers and others from holding services within a charge when 
so instructed by the preacher in charge.^® 

With the presiding elders the solution was easy enough. They became the tax 
collectors, receivers of the apportionments in the emerging new bureaucratic order. 
The Northern church would soon recognize the altered function with a new name, 
district superintendents. However named, they were key players in the building of 
Methodism, South as well as North, as a denomination. As much as any other office 
or officer, they kept in gear the wheels within wheels that made the machinery of 
Methodism hum and that made Methodism a builder of the new South. 


And the Twenty-First Century? 

We are living through decades in which United Methodism is struggling to undo the 
order built in the 1890s and recover the spirit that permitted the diversity of 
1790.®^ Neither has come easily. The reordering seems less pulled by a new vision 
than driven by a sense of the burden of the old. Indeed, “reordering” seems less apt 
as a descriptor than “dismantling.” We destroy rather than build. And the old order 
and its covenants we disparage. When we speak of “denomination” or “connection”® 
now, we reflexively utter something negative about boards, headquarters, bureau¬ 
cracy, and apportionments. And when we speak of diversity, we tend to utter some¬ 
thing about the organized form thereof, the caucuses, their causes, or their 
“several” family values. Our life together has become a problem to us. We seem 
overwhelmed by the diversity of values now brought within our common life. 

Family values have become a problem. And not just in the sense that that 
phrase holds in conservative parlance. Individual families are indeed in disarray, 
but so also is the family of the church. Southern Methodism has been swept along 
by the currents in American society. Methodist capitulation to culture for some 
would be represented by same-sex unions. The virulent opposition to same-sex 
unions, the various strains in family life, and the various family values found within 
the church similarly represent culture’s sway over religious life. The church 
accommodates culture on the right, as well as on the left, indeed quite across the 
spectrum. 

And the overall values of the church are every bit as contused as its stance vis- 
a-vis the home. Indeed, one might argue that the basic covenants that define or at 
least have defined the church’s life are at risk, those that establish: 
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• the values, purposes, and commitments of Methodist life together; 

• the things for which we stand, the overriding purposes of our endeavor, 
and the goals for which we work; 

• the way we organize ourselves; 

• how we envision and structure religious life so as to pass on the faith 
from one generation to another; 

• how we fashion congregational activities so as to deal with the struc¬ 
tures of power in our society and matters of justice, peace, and order. 

The concerns and activities around which Methodism for the last century has 
energized and organized itself seem, at the very best, grudgingly accepted. We sup¬ 
port them with our apportionments, but with reluctance and sometimes anger. We 
would rather not be bothered. And have not recent General Conferences empowered 
us to ignore existing covenants and the structures by which we maintain them? 

Our church seems comfortable in its buildings, though obviously troubled by 
the fewer and fewer who come to them and the many people of younger ages and 
other backgrounds outside of them. Southern Methodism has taken on what one 
might call a “churchly” mentality, a perspective like that of the established 
churches of Europe, a sense of enjoying (along with other mainstream or old-line 
denominations) a kind of proprietary role in Southern society. Methodism still has 
some claim to, some relation with, the great institutions that it has built—the 
Methodist hospitals, the homes, the orphanages, the camps, the schools, the col¬ 
leges, the universities, if truth be told, what makes the connection is often not much 
besides the name. Genuine church relationships for these institutions may require 
something different than the nineteenth-century denominational bonds. 

Methodism needs to be concerned about its college chapels and covenants 
therein, but the least of its concerns ought to be whether persons of the same sex 
make covenant there. Indeed, to the contrary, our problem may be that too few of 
the relationships among our people are grounded in and bonded by church 
covenants. If we cannot simply return to the institutional, denominational 
covenants of the nineteenth century, then we cannot return to the sectarian coun- 
terculturalism of the eighteenth century either. 

New covenants, covenants reconstituting Southern Methodism for a new day, 
might be in order. We should, it might be argued, encourage rather than discourage 
covenants that bind Methodists together and in common endeavor for the Kingdom, 
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covenants that establish United Methodists vis-a-vis the morai confusion across the 
entire social spectrum. We should be obsessed with the covenants: 

• that give shape to our commitments; 

• that institutionaiize our ecciesiai famiiy values; 

• that affect how we spend our money; 

• that pass on the faith; 

• through which we care for those in need. 


Southern Methodism’s problem today is that it has too few covenants rather 
than too many. We need covenants that will express our family values as Christian 
community. 



Methodism as Machine 


O ver machinery—the central, executive, decision-making apparatus of the 
denomination—^American Methodists have gloried and agonized from the 
very beginning. The agonies focused initially on the power and authority 
exercised by the appointive office,' by John Wesley, founder of the movement, in his 
directives from Britain; by his assistants in the colonies, Thomas Rankin and 
Francis Asbury; and by the superintendents (bishops), Thomas Coke and Francis 
Asbury, after the church organized in 1784. 

Methodists later agonized over the episcopal surrogates known as “presiding 
elders" (now termed district superintendents), who functioned regionally with much 
of the power of episcopacy, but who, as themselves episcopal appointees, lacked the 
authority, affirmation, and legitimacy enjoyed by the elected bishops. Recently, ago¬ 
nies have focused on the boards and agencies, the topic of other chapters. Over its 
machinery, Methodists have agonized, in it they have also gloried. This chapter 
charts the history of that ambivalence. 

Schism over Machinery 

The power and prerogative of its decision makers prompted Methodists to fight and 
even to divide, again and again. Other traditions experience turmoil over doctrine 
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or liturgy. Such matters certainly do figure in Methodist squabbles. However, 
authority, its form, and exercise figure even more prominently. For instance, the 
schisms of Methodism’s first century all concerned the superintending powers and 
authorities, typically those of bishops and presiding elders. The more important 
divisions were: 

• the Fluvanna schism of 1779-81 that preceded the organization of the 
church; 

• the separate organization of African Methodists, traditionally dated 
from 1787: 

• the 1792 walkout of James O’Kelly and supporters to form the 
“Republican Methodists," and the coalescence of a Primitive Methodist 
movement around William Hammett in Charleston the same year; 

• the New England-based Reformed Methodists organized by Pliny Brett 
in 1814; 

• the Stillwellite and African Zion movements of the 1820s, both launched 
in New York City; 

• the Methodist Protestants, whose reform efforts traumatized successive 
General Conferences in the 1820s and divided Methodism at its heart, 
in the border states (1830); 

• the exiting of abolitionists to form the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 
1842; 

• the split of the Methodist Episcopal churches in 1844, North and South; 

• the emergence of the Free Methodists in the late 1850s (formally organ¬ 
izing in 1860), and the Church of the Nazarene (in the 1890s). 

In one or another, all of these divisions turned on the central decision-making 
power typically exercised by bishops or their surrogates, the presiding elders.^ 


Machinery as Missional 

American Methodists also gloried over their organization, over the template sent 
them by John Wesley, over their improvements thereon, and over what they could 
and did achieve through its instrumentality. And they explicitly compared 
Methodism to a machine. Bishops Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury claimed their 
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own role and that ot the presiding elders “to preserve in order and in motion the 
wheels ot the vast machine—to keep a constant and watchful eye upon the whole— 
and to think deeply tor the general good.”^ Editor Nathan Bangs, Methodism’s 
spokesperson tor his generation and the “inventer" ot Methodism's early agency 
apparatus, did not use the “M-word” tor Methodism. He spoke instead of “system," 
but he gloried in the machinery, nonetheless. His panegyric also functions as a good 
description: 

Let us now, that we may discover at one view the symmetry ot the whole plan, 
glance at the different parts ot the system, in the first place, there are the 
classes, consisting ot from twelve to twenty members, under the inspection ot 
leaders, who are responsible tor their official conduct to the preacher from 
whom they receive their appointment. These meet together weekly for mutual 
edification and comfort, and to pay their weekly dues for the support of the 
poor and the ministry. 

Secondly:—There are the stewards, who take charge of the class, quar¬ 
terly, and sacramental collections, and disburse them to the poor and the min¬ 
istry, and are responsible to the quarterly meeting conference, from which 
they receive their appointment, on the nomination of the preacher in charge ot 
the circuit. 

Thirdly:—There are the exhorters and local preachers, who, together 
with the leaders and stewards and travelling preachers on the circuit, com¬ 
pose the quarterly meeting conference, from which body exhorters and local 
preachers receive their license to officiate, and who recommend preachers to 
the annual conferences to be received into the travelling connection. 

Fourthly:—There is the travelling ministry, consisting of licensed preach¬ 
ers, deacons, elders, and bishops; and these compose the annual conferences, 
who have the power ot receiving preachers, of trying their own members, of 
hearing appeals of local preachers, and of carrying into execution the rules of 
discipline, in relation to spreading the gospel by means of an itinerant ministry. 

Fifthly:—The general conference, which assembles quadrennially, and is 
composed of a certain number of travelling elders, elected by the annual con¬ 
ferences. This is the highest ecclesiastical body known in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Under certain restrictions which were imposed upon this 
delegated general conference at the time it was organized, in 1808, they have 
the power of revising the discipline, of electing the bishops, the editors and 
agents of the Book Concern, of hearing appeals from the decisions of annual 
conferences, and ot reviewing the whole field of labor, whether it be included 
in the general work, or in the missionary department. 
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In the sixth place:—the bishops who derive their official existence from 
the general conference, superintend the whole work, preside in the annual and 
general conferences, perform the ceremony of ordination, and appoint the 
preachers to their several stations. 

In addition to this regular work, in which we behold a beautiful gradation 
of office and order, from the lowest to the highest, there is the book establish¬ 
ment, which has grown up with the growth of the church, and from which are 
issued a great variety of books on all branches of theological knowledge, suited 
to ministers of the gospel, including such as are suited to youth and children, 
as well as those for Sabbath schools, and a great number of tracts for gratu¬ 
itous distribution by tract societies, Bibles and Testaments of various sizes, a 
quarterly review, and weekly religious papers. This establishment is conducted 
by a suitable number of agents and editors, who are elected by the General 
Conference, to which body they are responsible for their official conduct, and, 
in the interval of the General, the New York Annual Conference exercises a 
supervision of this estimable and highly useful establishment. 

In the last place, we may mention the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was organized in 1819, . . . 

In the work of Sabbath schools, in the establishment of academies and 
colleges, though the latter have been but recently commenced with any thing 
like a determination to persevere, this church has taken an honorable stand 
among its sister denominations. . .. 

This is a general outline of the system, the different parts of which have 
grown out of the exigencies of the times, suiting itself to the mental, moral, and 
spiritual wants of men, and expanding itself so as to embrace the largest pos¬ 
sible number of individuals as objects of its benevolence. I may well be sus¬ 
pected of partiality to a system, to the benign operation of which I am so much 
indebted, and which has exerted such a beneficial influence upon the best 
interests of mankind; but I cannot avoid thinking that I see in it that “perfec¬ 
tion of beauty, out of which God hath shined,” and that emanation of divine 
truth and light, which is destined, unless it should unhappily degenerate from 
its primitive beauty and simplicity “into a plant of a strange vine," and thus 
lose its original energy of character, to do its full share in enlightening and 
converting the world.'* 

George Gookman, British-born, member of Philadelphia Conference, chaplain 
of the Senate and fervent abolitionist, viewed Methodism as a machine, the flywheel 
of which was itinerancy.^ Employing the vision of Ezekiel, he conceded some of 
Methodism’s agony over machinery but warranted its providential design: 
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The great iron wheel in the system is itinerancy, and truly it grinds some of 
us most tremendously. ... Let us carefully note the admirable and astound¬ 
ing movements of this wonderful machine. You will perceive there are 
“wheels within wheels." First, there is the great outer wheel of episcopacy, 
which accomplishes its entire revolution once in /our years. To this there are 
attached twenty-eight smalier wheeis, styled annual conferences, moving 
around once a year, to these are attached one hundred wheels, designated 
presiding elders, moving twelve hundred other wheels, termed quarterly 
conferences, every three months; to these are attached four thousand 
wheels, styled traveiling preachers, moving round once a month, and com¬ 
municating motion to thirty thousand wheels, called ciass leaders, moving 
round once a week, and who, in turn, being attached to between seven and 
eight hundred thousand wheels, called members, give a sufficient impulse to 
whirl them round every day. 0, sir, what a machine is this! This is the 
machine of which Archimedes only dreamed; this is the machine destined, 
under God, to move the world, to turn it upside down. But, sir, you will read¬ 
ily see the whole success of the operation depends upon keeping the great 
iron wheel of itinerancy in motion. It must be as unincumbered [sic] and free 
as possible.® 

Writing during the Civil War, when Northern Methodism threw its machin¬ 
ery into gear for the Union cause, the historian and apologist Abel Stevens 
found his image for Methodist machinery not in the scriptural type but in the 
contemporary antitype. Looking forward rather than backward, he identified 
two engines that conquered the New World, the steam engine and Methodism. 
Stevens began his four-volume history of American Methodism with an imagined 
meeting in 1757 of John Wesley and James Watt in Glasgow. Watt, “the young 
artisan of Glasgow University, gave to the world the Steam Engine." Wesley fab¬ 
ricated a system, providentially suited, Stevens argued, for the New World, 
comparable in delivery of morality, values, belief, and commitment to that other 
engine and established a religious economy with its own factories, rails, 
steamship lines, and infrastructure, Stevens then described the Methodist sys¬ 
tem, showing how each feature of its machinery suited the American situation. 
By the conceit of the imagined meeting of Watt and Wesley, Stevens gloried in 
Methodist machinery; “Watt and Wesley might well then have struck hands and 
bid each other godspeed at Glasgow in 1757: they were co-workers for the des¬ 
tinies of the new world, 
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Structuring for Accountability and Efficiency 

On the eve of the war, the Southern bishop Janies 0. Andrew (whose slaveholding, 
it should be noted, had occasioned the church’s 1844 division), observed that 
Wesley's machine had over time acquired a complexity that now challenged the 
authority structures of the church: episcopacy and conference. Much of the change, 
particularly the establishment of institutions and agencies, had occurred during 
Andrew’s career: 

When we first visited an Annual Conference, the most we had to do was to 
examine the characters of the preachers, take the numbers, attend to the 
finances, (a very small business about those times,) read out the appointments, 
and go home. We had no schools or colleges, no Tract, Missionary, or Sunday- 
school Societies, to manage. We had not a dozen associations whose compli¬ 
cated machinery requires several days to adjust and keep in proper order.* 

What Andrew viewed as a challenge, the Northern church (the MEG), by the 
end of the war, began to recognize as a problem. The machinery, remarkable as it 
was, could run out of control, in particular, agencies set up as voluntary societies 
to manage the church’s enterprises in publishing, education, missions, freedmen’s 
aid, church extension, and Sunday schools—several of these with female counter¬ 
parts—could operate remarkably independently. A committee set up to study the 
matter reported to the 1872 General Conference on the problem with the whole vol¬ 
untary organizational plan: 

The members of the Board are elected by members of the Society, and the 
members of the Society are those persons who become such by the payment 
of twenty dollars or more to its fund. 

The General Conference has no legal connection with the Society, except 
only that by the charter it is provided that the Corresponding Secretaries of 
said Society shall be elected by the General Conference. . . . 

But as the whole management is vested in the Board elected by members 
of the Society, the Corresponding Secretaries are powerless to represent any 
interest of the Church or of the Conference independent of the will of the Board, 
it is evident, too, that the multitude of members of the Society, scattered widely 
in all parts of the country, either cannot or will not participate in the election 
of a Board of Managers, it is equally evident that local combinations are liable 
to be formed each year to change the management of the corporation, and 
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obtain control of its great resources. We do not express or intimate any doubt 
of the judicious and faithful management of the Society, but it is high time to 
close the door against the possibility of danger in the future.. . . 

The General Conference, as the supreme legislative authority of the 
Church, and having in charge all Its great interests for the diffusion of 
Christian civilization, should have a controlling power in all the missionary 
operations carried on in the name and behalf of the Church.* 

So the Northern church, the MEG, in 1872, and the Southern church, the 
MEGS, in 1874, acted to amend the charters of and reincorporate societies so as to 
make them denominational agencies, accountable to and with boards elected by 
General Gonference. Over the next century, Methodist bodies sought various other 
efficiencies in machinery, as for instance, centrally determined budgets for all agen¬ 
cies and apportionments allocated to the annual conferences, as the MEG bishops 
advocated in 1912. They said: 

As the head of a family anticipates and provides for the incoming year, as a 
business man estimates the capital required for his contemplated improve¬ 
ments as well as for conducting present enterprises, so should the church 
forecast her needs and consolidate her estimates for all connectional 
demands—not by the uncertain process of five or six boards and committees 
sitting apart and acting independently. If not competitively, but by a competent 
connectional board or commission—in which or before which all interests may 
be represented—and with final authority to fix the aggregate budget and prop¬ 
erly apportion the total amount among the Conferences."’ 

In the 1939 union that brought together the two Methodist Episcopal churches 
and the Methodist Protestants, directors acquired the prerogative of selecting 
agency heads (general secretaries). And the 1968 union of the Methodist and 
Evangelical United Brethren churches, drawing on the experience of the latter 
denomination, established a program coordinating agency, the General Council on 
Ministries, to work alongside the General Council on Finance and Administration. 


Wrenches in the Works 

By the late twentieth century, the machine no longer enjoyed Methodist fascination. 
Steam ran fewer and fewer engines. The railroads clung on with subsidies. Factories 
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folded and slunk oft to the Third World. The Industrial age gave way to that of the 
computer, electronics, media, and communications. Machinery in human affairs, 
bureaucracy, and red tape Americans disdained and denounced. George Wallace 
launched a presidential bid running against Federal machinery and pointy-headed 
bureaucrats. And subsequent campaigns tor House, Senate, and presidency, both 
Democratic and Republican (but especially the latter), ran on Wallace’s ticket. The 
same script worked famously on the regional and local levels, where candidates 
campaigned against state government or city hall. 

So also in religious affairs, what had once been Methodist glory—national 
standards, centralized production, efficiencies of scale, common resourcing, pro¬ 
portional fiscal obligations, unified decision making, coherent denominational pol¬ 
icy, easily recognized packaging, familiar products, dependable quality—Methodists 
pilloried. Bureaucracy has become a slur. 

That negative reading surfaced powerfully after the 1960s—after the civil 
rights and anti-war campaigns and, for United Methodists, after the 1968 union and 
1972 restructuring, it has continued ever since. One of the early denunciations 
came from two of my former Duke colleagues, Paul A. Mickey and the late Robert 
L. Wilson. Their What New Creation? The Agony of Church Restructure looked at 
bureaucracy and denominational reorganization efforts in the American Baptist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, and United Methodist churches. 
What they found were crises engulfing the denominations as a whole, which caused 
the denominations to focus on their agencies.” 

Their findings or indictments have become something of a litany. National 
bureaucracies had been dismantled, reassembled, reshuffled, physically relocated 
with attendant chaos, confusion, and lowered morale among executives and staff. 
Funding had dropped as membership plateaued and dropped or as congregations 
withheld monies in anger over policies. Grassroots anger had indeed focused on a 
number of controversial and high-profile initiatives, programs had been cut, and 
distrust toward national and regional offices grew. Such pointed attacks on bureau¬ 
cracy, sometimes concretized in term limits or other thinly disguised punitive 
efforts, produced morale problems in the agencies. Caucus attempts to gain 
footholds on boards and in their staffs intensified the political struggles by which 
leadership identification took place. Agencies evidenced confusion and lack of clar¬ 
ity about purposes and goals. The entire connectional scheme seemed in crisis—a 
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crisis that Mickey and Wilson insist derived from underlying crises ot denomina¬ 
tional belief and purpose. 

Since Mickey and Wilson wrote, we have witnessed a whole industry grow up 
producing books diagnosing the problems in mainline Protestantism and prescrib¬ 
ing various antidotes. Many ot these treat bureaucracy as a problem and echo the 
Mickey-Wilson indictments, it not always their vivid conspiratorial style. For 
instance, two ot the volumes in the General Council on Ministries series “into Our 
Third Century," Images of the Future by Alan K. Waltz, and Paths to Transformation: 
A Study of the General Agencies of The United Methodist Church by Kristine M. 
Rogers and Bruce A. Rogers, treated anti-centralization attitudes more as problem 
than as norm, but recognized the same problematic.'^ Bishop Richard Wilke, in And 
Are We YetAiive? The Future of The United Methodist Church, found plenty of blame 
to spread around, but certainly called tor overhaul, stripping down, streamlining, 
and reorienting ot our structures.'^ Longtime church researchers Douglas W. 
Johnson and Alan K. Waltz, in their volume with the colorless title Facts and 
Possibilities: An Agenda for The United Methodist Church, pointed to the lack of 
coordination at the national level among the Council ot Bishops, General 
Conference, and general agencies—and that despite the existence and efforts ot the 
coordinating agencies, the General Council on Finance and Administration and 
General Council on Ministries (GCOM).''* And then almost two decades ago, the 
whole Council ot Bishops waded in with their prophetic study and episcopal letter, 
Vital Congregations, Faithful Discipies: Vision for the Church: Foundation 
Document.'^ They too treated central agency structures as problems. 


New Machinery for a New Millennium? 

The critics of Methodist bureaucracy sound like they oppose all machinery. To view 
their activities rather than listen to their tirades, one discovers, in many ot these 
apparent Luddites, incredible institutional ferment, experimentation, creativity, and 
energy. They denounce old machinery to make space tor new—assembled from 
below: freshly purposive: digital, technological, and media reliant: highly adaptive: 
and packaged tor business. These Methodists glory over more local or adaptive 
machinery as they agonize over still otticial national structures. 

This ambivalence runs deep in the Methodist psyche, it derives from habits and 
patterns and practices that Methodists are much better at doing than at explaining.'® 
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The appointive machinery around itinerancy operationalizes a missional principle, 
namely, that ministry is sent, commissioned, missionary in character. The superin¬ 
tending or episcopal machinery, at Its best, concerns Itself with the Kingdom, the 
deployment of each for the good of the whole (earth). The conferences, which 
Methodists still regard as the basic body of the church, are now being reclaimed as 
“means of grace," a phrase Wesley himself applied to the conferencing tasks—con¬ 
versations about growth in holiness for the whole body. And boards and agencies, 
even they display (as do these other systems) the deep Methodist conviction that 
connecting In the work of God Is the church, that the church Is connectlonal, that 
the connection displays God’s will. 

The United Methodist Discipline reads like a book of order or constitution; and 
that it is. But it derived from the series of conversations that Mr. Wesley conducted 
In conference about how to follow the path to holiness. This counsel about discipline 
the Americans decided to call Discipline. Over time discipline as calling, as 
response to the divine initiative, as a way of living into God’s future has yielded 
power, structure, process. Its Instrumental value has tended to obscure Its mls- 
slonal, gracious, eccleslal character. Nevertheless, the machinery that the 
Discipline describes and calls for Methodists have typically established as an act of 
discipline. And from time to time, Methodists have seen tit to renew or refresh or 
augment their discipline by adding to or altering the Discipiine. So as their machin¬ 
ery has evoived over time, the acts of discipiine over which one generation glories 
has become the agonies of a later. 


Connectional Reform? 

Agonies over machinery—the central, executive, decision-making apparatus of the 
denomination—prompted three successive General Conferences to authorize the 
General Council on Ministries to lead the denomination in various studies and task 
force inquiries into national connectlonal structures and processes. Some critics 
viewed the assignment as at least ironic and perceived GGOM as itself a central If 
not the central problem, the most dysfunctional part of the whole machine. After 
countless meetings, considerable consultation, the tapping of wisdom from across 
the church and great expense, GGOM reported three times to the following General 
Conferences. On each occasion, GGOM brought In a vision tor a new machine, a 
church reimagined for the new century. And each submission looked, at least to this 
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observer, as though GCOM had reinvented the denomination like a giant GCOM. 
Rather than recommend its own demise—a difficult bureaucratic gesture—GGOM 
transformed itself three times and in three quite elegant designs into the whole 
church. 

Three strikes is out. So deemed the 2004 General Gonference committee at 
which the third swing came. Throwing out the study, the committee recommended 
the dismantling of GCOM and the creation of new coordinating machinery tor a new 
age, coordinated by a Connectional Table. General Conference concurred. At this 
writing, the church has had only a quadrennium of experience with Connectional 
Table, but already generalized that organizational principle onto other levels. 
Judgment seems premature. Expect ambivalence. Over its machinery, Methodists 
have agonized, in it they have also gloried. 



Methodism and Providence 


H istory and historical experience have told Methodists who they were. Ot 
course, to some extent the same pertains to religious movements generally; 
all are historically conditioned by context, circumstance, events, personal¬ 
ities, conflicts, and environment. However, as 1 have endeavored to show, history 
has shaped American Methodism in very special ways. Inheritors ot a Wesleyan sys¬ 
tem built piecemeal but treed suddenly trom trans-Atlantic authority by the 
American Revolution, American Methodism tound itselt muddling into being a 
church without theologically trained leadership. Following John Wesley's pattern ot 
experiential and experimental development, American Methodism gradually built a 
connectional church. In this aggregative church building they believed themselves 
led by the Holy Spirit and Providence, as we have seen and will note turther below. 
Still Providence had not blessed them with an initial grand vision, the details ot 
which only needed to be tilled in. Instead, Methodists generated whom they were 
through the give-and-take, the conflicts, the inventions, the borrowings ot history. 
And insotar as they grasped their new connectional order conceptually and theo¬ 
logically, they did so by looking at its unfolding, their history, by examining where 
the Spirit had led them. In this chapter, we look at Methodism’s interpreters, her 
historians. 
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In a closely related but second sense, history has told Methodists whom they 
were. Methodists have employed history theologically when they needed to say 
whom they were, what goals they would pursue, from where they have come, how 
they were changing, and toward what ends they would proceed. They did so, as our 
first chapter shows and we note again below, in the Discipline through accounts of 
God’s work in the Wesleyan revival. In such conversion narratives writ large, 
Methodists produced reflexively a naive, unreflective providential history. History 
served them doctrinally. However, The Methodist Episcopal Church did not refresh, 
update, and expand this providential historical preface to capture the sense that the 
Spirit’s leadings were ongoing. Instead, they effectively froze that initial account, a 
kind of Methodist counterpart to the Protestant conviction that the age of miracles 
closed with the canon of Scripture. And the later Methodist movements, each pref¬ 
acing their Discipline with a historical account of their beginnings, dwelled on 
power and authority, not on Providence or the Spirit. 

The same desacralizing occurred, as this chapter shows, in Methodism’s formal 
histories. The earliest accounts worked with a lively sense of God’s presence in the 
American Methodist movement. Methodism’s historians gradually muted the theo¬ 
logical, the providential, the salvific dimension. The histories of Methodism grew in 
number, in scope, and in volume. History remained an important way of presenting 
the movement. What, though, would it mean for Methodists’ religiosity or spiritual¬ 
ity when the historical accounts muted the sense of God’s presence with them? 
What would it mean for their doctrine, when history no longer functioned theologi¬ 
cally? This chapter addresses these questions. It traces the growing sophistication 
and self-consciousness with which Methodists undertook their historical writing 
and their coming to terms with the late nineteenth-century “scientific” historiogra¬ 
phy that read God out of historical narratives. 

Defining Church History 

In 1884, the American Historical Association (AHA) was founded. Four years later, 
in 1888, the American Society of Church History (ASCH) came into being. These two 
events belong to the larger saga of late nineteenth-century professional formation.' 
In field after field, amateur and patrician endeavors fell before what seemed a com¬ 
mon strategy to consolidate, standardize, resource, institutionalize, and profession¬ 
alize. Yet, for my purposes, it is the relation of the ASCH to the AHA that is most 
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instructive. The two organizations shared much. Both drew significantiy upon the 
idiom and structures of German historicai schoiarship. 

The guiding spirit of the AffA, Herbert Baxter Adams, plied his German train¬ 
ing in a research seminar at Johns Hopkins University, whose methods and gradu¬ 
ates swept historicai efforts across the nation into the AHA orbit. His counterpart, 
Philip Schaff, conceived the ASGH in comparable instrumental and imperialistic 
terms. German-born, trained by Ferdinand Christian Baur and Johann A.W. 
Neander, Schaff put an indelible mark on the field of church history. The scholar¬ 
ship attests the leadership and legacy: 

• a thirteen-volume American Church History series (1893-97); 

• his own six-volume History of the Christian Church (1888-92); 

• a three-volume Religious Encyclopaedia (1882-84), adapted from that 
of J.J. Herzog; 

• the three-volume Creeds of Christendom (1877); and 

• the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, the two series of which ran to 
twenty-eight and fourteen volumes (1886-89; 1890-1900).^ 

Some around Schaff saw the purpose of the ASGH and the AHA as sufficiently 
identical to warrant merger. They formed a committee to pursue that end. In 1896, 
after Schaff's death, the ASGH, in tact, dissolved and transformed itself into a sec¬ 
tion of the AHA, only later to reestablish its independence. While he lived, Schaff 
fought such efforts, preferring to see the ASGH as having its own distinct mission.^ 
Programmatic aspects of that mission, tor instance the pursuit of Christian unity 
through history, clearly lay beyond the interests of secular historians. But Schaff 
also believed that the conception of history itself differed. The scientific lights by 
which colleagues, particularly in the AHA, increasingly found their paths, Schaff 
viewed as only partially illuminating the historical saga. He denounced the icono¬ 
clastic, empirical, and naturalistic tendencies of this new generation of scientific 
historians.'* He considered rationalism an inadequate beacon tor church history. 
On the contrary, he insisted that church history remain a sacred rather than a nat¬ 
ural science. Premised on belief in God’s operative control of history, church his¬ 
tory required an appropriate definition of the church as a starting point and a 
method sensitive to the activity of the Spirit in human affairs. As a working maxim, 
Schaff affirmed: “The recognition of God in history is the first principle of all sound 
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philosophy of history. ... He who denies the hand of Providence in the affairs of 
the world and the church is intellectually or spiritually blind. 

The scientific historians were quite impatient with such views. They were espe¬ 
cially so with their contemporaries from the older generation of American histori¬ 
ans, who indulged themselves in such speculation, tracing, for instance, the finger 
of Providence in American affairs. Scientific history ought rather to confine atten¬ 
tion to the human and natural realm, to cause-and-effect relations, to explanations 
that were objective, universal, and regular.® Even the church, they thought, should 
be treated as a human institution. With such an understanding, Herbert Baxter 
Adams taught a course in church history at Johns Hopkins.^ Toward that under¬ 
standing, the discipline of church history gravitated in the decades after Schaff’s 
death. The standard-bearer was Ephraim Emerton, who taught church history at 
Harvard from 1882 to 1918. Trained at Harvard, Berlin, and Leipzig, Emerton 
sought to make church history scientific. He insisted that church history be pursued 
with the rules that govern all history: “Church History is nothing more or less than 
one chapter in that continuous record of human affairs which we give the name of 
history in general.”® He rejected out of hand the older conception of church history, 
repudiating, for instance, the following as an unhistorical framing of the task: “To 
show when the divine force has controlled all human events, and made them sub¬ 
serve the steady progress of God’s servants is the mission of him who treats the his¬ 
tory of the Church.”® Emerton functioned with the axiom that “the superhuman . . . 
is not a subject for the historical record.”'® Hence church historians had no busi¬ 
ness with the controlling hand of Providence, divine interpositions, and the divine 
presence in the life of the church," 


History and Providence 

This chapter traces Methodism’s shift from a providential (Schaff’s) to a scientific 
(Emerton’s) undertaking of its history, it amounts to an inquiry into the decline in 
belief in Providence. Or, perhaps 1 should say, a shift in the way in which God’s 
activity in the world was envisioned; for 1 intend to monitor various claims to divine 
agency, not simply those that might be comprehended in a doctrine of Providence, 
strictly defined. My focus will be on a particular religious community, even a sub- 
variety thereof, the body known as The Methodist Episcopal Church, perhaps the 
leading but certainly not the only bearer of the Wesleyan legacy in America. 
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I attempt to show that (1) a historical presentation of the movement functioned 
as an essential, if not the essential, mode of self-understanding; (2) the church per¬ 
mitted history that definitional and legitimating function because history served 
theological purposes; (3) for much of the nineteenth century those purposes placed 
Providence at the heart of Methodist history; (4) as the century wore on those 
claims about Providence changed; and (5) by the end of the century Methodist his¬ 
tory began to approximate the views of Emerton.’^ On one level, and most explicitly, 
this inquiry traces the evolution of Methodist historical scholarship, tfowever, since 
such scholarship shaped and was shaped by the self-understanding of the Methodist 
denomination, these historiographical changes also illustrate changes in the 
denomination. On that level, the inquiry concerns fundamental, paradigmatic shifts 
in Methodist consciousness, in several respects, this study opens the question of 
secularization. The relation of historical consciousness to institutional, popular, and 
societal consciousness (here treated in terms of the relation of Methodist history to 
Methodism); the specific changes in historiography (here Methodist historiogra¬ 
phy); and the changing character of denominations (here only The Methodist 
Episcopal Church)—all have been considered under the rubric of secularization.'^ 
The motif of Providence is not the only window on these changes. And yet its 
transparency is not readily equaled. Eor in the movement’s infancy, Methodists saw 
themselves in providential terms; they saw through their activities, beliefs, and rit¬ 
uals to the workings of God. in such claims, they entered to their own account a 
common vision. Most Americans in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
about whom we know believed fervently in Providence. And they saw in both public 
and personal events the clear tracings of the divine hand.'"* By the end of the cen¬ 
tury, as we have noted, those who could no longer see Providence disdained those 
who did. That shift altered the way historians envisioned the world, it produced no 
less dramatic changes in denominational consciousness, in a real sense. Providence 
was the issue of secularization. 


History as Methodist Self-Definition 

The Wesleyan movement understood itself in providential terms, its revivals, 
preaching, structures, and ethos served to renew the church, so it thought, because 
they derived from the workings of the tfoly Spirit. That premise made Methodists, 
as it made other movements who shared it (the Puritans and other Pietists, for 
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instance), acutely sensitive to human experience. They looked within (the human 
heart) and looked without (in human affairs), expecting to detect God at work. What 
they found, they felt impelled to share, confident that God used even humble ves¬ 
sels to bear that which would save others. So men and women spoke of their reli¬ 
gious experience in band and class meetings. So John Wesley broadcast those 
accounts in his Arminian Magazine. So he published journals, his own and others. 
And so he wrote his A Plain Account of the People Called Methodists and A Short 
History of Methodism, collective accounts of God at work. These were history-as- 
conversion narratives. Methodists turned to history, their own history preeminently, 
for redemptive purposes. History functioned not only as language about God—a 
theology—but, more important, as God's language, as the way God worked to 
achieve the renovation of the world. 

Methodists generally gave history a prominent function. American Methodists, 
in particular, gave it a peculiarly salient place in their self-definition. As we noted 
in the first chapter, when American Methodists organized themselves as an inde¬ 
pendent church ini 784, independent from Wesley (they thought) and independent 
from Anglicanism, they, like the nation, drew up a quasi-constitution. The docu¬ 
ment that resulted, commonly known as the Discipline, was one of three books 
(along with the Bible and their hymnbook) that defined and shaped the church. The 
latter two gave the movement its substance, the former its form. The initial ver¬ 
sion of the Discipiine followed in style, substance, and order a loosely constructed, 
question-and-answer document derived from John Wesley’s conferences with his 
preachers, the Large Minutes.'^ In 1787 the American Methodists put their own 
stamp and order on the Discipiine —“Arranged under proper HEADS, and METH¬ 
ODIZED in a more acceptable and easy MANNER.” They retained John Wesley’s 
question-and-answer style. But they put up front a historical statement about 
themselves. Their introduction of themselves spoke first of history, before it said 
anything about what it believed, about Scripture or sacraments or authority or 
polity. They asked first, “What was the Rise of Methodism so called in Europe?”; 
second, “What was the Rise of Methodism, so called in America?”: and third, “What 
may we reasonably believe to be God’s design in raising up the Preachers called 
Methodists?” 

The first two answers sketched the very beginnings of Methodism in Britain and 
America on a human scale: 
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Answ. In 1729, two young Men, reading the Bible, saw they could not be saved 
without Holiness, followed after it, and incited others so to do. In 1737, they 
saw likewise, that Men are justified before they are sanctified: but still 
Holiness was their Object. God then thrust them out, to raise an holy People. 

Answ. During the Space of thirty Years past, certain Persons, Members of 
the Society, emigrated from England and Ireland, and settled in various Parts 
of this Country. About twenty Years ago, Philip Embury, a local Preacher from 
Ireland, began to preach in the City of New-York, and formed a Society of his 
own Countrymen and the Citizens. About the same Time, Robert Strawbridge, 
a local Preacher from Ireland, settled in Frederick County, in the State of 
Maryland, and preaching there formed some Societies. In 1769, Richard 
Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, came to New-York; who were the first regular 
Methodist Preachers on the Continent. In the latter End of the Year 1771, 
Francis Asbury and Richard Wright, of the same Order, came over.'® 

The answer to the third query spoke about the work of God, rendering a provi¬ 
dential history of American Methodism. In the first clause, American Methodists 
customized a Wesleyan formulation, in the second, they placed a most significant 
theological construction on the first two questions and answers. “What may we rea¬ 
sonably believe to be God’s design in raising up the Preachers called Methodists?” 

To reform the Continent, and spread scripture Holiness over these Lands. As 
a Proof hereof, we have seen in the Course of fifteen Years a great and glori¬ 
ous Work of God, from New York through the Jersies, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, even to Georgia.'^ 

This, Methodism's purpose statement, was regularly cited and is still cited as 
defining what Methodists thought themselves about. Thus the Discipline gathered 
the entire Methodist movement into Providence, turned mundane into sacred his¬ 
tory, conceived of history in redemptive terms. 

In 1790, bishops Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury incorporated the providen¬ 
tial account of Methodist origins into a prefatory episcopal address, where it would 
remain for the next century tor the MEG. The MEGS carefully incorporated the 
exact wording into its episcopal preface to warrant the claim that the separation of 
North and South into two episcopal connections was no schism and that it, as much 
as the MEG, remained a true part of the 1784 providential founding. Historical sec¬ 
tions that followed in the MEGS account dwelled on the very human factors that had 
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split the church. And other denominations that took their rise out of the MEG stock 
did the same. So, although Methodists do not seem to have drawn out its implica¬ 
tions, they carefully preserved both the precise wording and the placement of this 
providential historical formulation. It continued to be their first statement about 
themselves. By contrast, other denominations did not seem to rely on history in this 
fashion.'® At any rate, Methodists, children of Providence by their own estimation, 
turned to history tor the frame for their church, the Discipline. 


Pure History of Religion in America 

The historical imperative to view and document God's hand in Methodist affairs 
expressed itself in various ways other than in the Disciplinary account. The leader¬ 
ship clearly saw history’s importance. John Wesley wrote the American Ezekiel 
Gooper in J79J: “We want some of you to give us a connected relation of what our 
Lord has been doing in America from the time that Richard Boardman accepted the 
invitation and left his country to serve you.”'® That sort of request generated the per¬ 
sonal accounts with which Wesley filled his Aminian Magazine and that found their 
way into the initial, but short-lived American Methodist effort at serials. Wesley's 
overture also clearly prompted The Experience and Travels of Mr. Freeborn 
Garrettson^^ the first of many American Methodist journals to be published. 

Bishop Asbury, who oversaw the serialization of his own journal, issued a 
Wesley-like command to the American leadership, the presiding elders, requesting 
more of the same: “Once in every year I wish to hear circumstantially from the pre¬ 
siding elders, that we may collect, as in medium, the most pleasing and interesting 
things of the work of God, not only tor the episcopacy, but the Gonferences, and the 
press. I think we have paid but little attention to the work of God, or pure history of 
religion in America."®' 

Asbury's order resulted in the publication of Extracts of Letters Containing 
Some Account of the Work of God Since the Year 1800. Written by the Preachers 
and Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to their Bishops.'^^ ffere were 
the raw, undigested, immediate Methodist apprehensions of the movement of 
God—accounts of revivals, camp meetings, revivalistic quarterly meetings.®® Here 
was a “pure history of religion” in Asbury's terms. A comparable perspective on a 
comparable document came from the book editors Daniel Hitt and Thomas Ware. 
They gathered into one volume Minutes of the Methodist Conferences, Annually 
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Held in America from 1773 to 1813, affirming: “[T]his publication must confess¬ 
edly contain the best history (as tar as it goes) of the Methodists and Methodist 
preachers in America, now extant; from the commencement thereof to the year 
1813:—shewing to the reflective mind, what the Lord hath done tor us, and by us, 
in the space of 40 years past.” Noting the dramatic growth and prosperity of 
Methodism, the editors comment further, ‘‘With wonder and gratitude, we may 
exclaim, what hath God wrought?”^'* 

The editors’ claim tor the Minutes is particularly interesting, because three 
years earlier Jesse Lee had published A Short History of the Methodists}^ 
Apparently, Hitt and Ware preferred the uninterpreted legislative acts, statistical 
reports, listing of ministers and charges, and obituaries of the Minutes to Lee’s 
more narrative account. His effort, however, resembled theirs more perhaps than 
they recognized. 


The Methodist Historians 

Jesse Lee (1758-1816) 

Abel Stevens and J.M. Buckley ranked Jesse Lee next to Bishop Asbury in impor¬ 
tance—‘‘the most popular. . . and one of the most effective ... of early American 
Methodist preachers.” A national leader, Asbury‘s choice to be an episcopal col¬ 
league, nearly elected to that office, and “the founder of Methodism in New 
England,” Lee lived the history he wrote, from his conversion in 1773 under Robert 
Williams, through pacificist alternative service in the Revolution, to chaplaincy to 
Congress.^® On the title page of his Short History of the Methodists. Lee placed 
three verses from the Hebrew Scriptures. They suggested the essential continuity 
between this first, formal history and prior Methodist efforts at providential his¬ 
torical self-understanding: “The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we are 
glad.” (Psalm 126:3, KJV): “Gome thou with us, and we will do thee good: for the 
Lord hath spoken good concern Israel.” (Numbers 10:29, KJV); “We will go with 
you: for we have heard that God is with you.” (Zechariah 8:23, KJV). 

Lee sustained the providential theme from first to last, connecting it tightly to 
Methodism, in his preface, he affirmed: 


1 desire to shew to all our societies and friends, that the doctrines which we 
held and preached in the beginning, we have continued to support and maintain 
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uniformly to the present day. We have changed the economy and discipline of 
our church at times, as we judged for the benefit and happiness of our preach¬ 
ers and people; and the Lord has wonderfully owned and prospered us. It may 
be seen from the following account, how the Lord has, from very small begin¬ 
nings, raised us up to be a great and prosperous people. It is very certain, that 
the goodness of our doctrine and discipline, our manner of receiving preach¬ 
ers, and of sending them into different circuits, and the frequent changes 
among them from one circuit to another, not allowing them in general to stay 
more than one year in a station or circuit, and in no case more than two years, 
has greatly contributed to the promotion of religion, the increase of our soci¬ 
eties, and the happiness of our preachers.® 

Lee concluded on the same note, believing that his “collection of facts, and , . . 
clear, plain, and full account” would convince the reader “that the Lord has done 
great things for us,"^® 

Not content to make vague, prefatory claims about general providential work¬ 
ings and leave the matter there, as would later historians, Lee found particular 
Providence far more important. Indeed, like John Wesley, Lee would probably have 
been not a little impatient with a sharp distinction between general and particular 
Providence.® Where Lee discerned the hand of God at work, he announced it. For 
instance, in analyzing Methodist growth in Petersburg in 1787, Lee stated forth¬ 
rightly, “That town never witnessed before or since such wonderful displays of the 
presence and love of God in the salvation of immortal souls.”® Lee made such prov¬ 
idential judgments cautiously and selectively. There seem to be two factors that gov¬ 
ern those conclusive claims: first, Lee’s proximity to the events and, second, the 
presence of a revival. These criteria determine the point at which he begins to make 
providential calls. Although he began with Wesley and British Methodism and traced 
the early American developments, only when his narrative reached the 1770s, his 
native Virginia, and the labors of Robert Williams and Devereux Jarratt (after forty- 
three pages of earlier Methodist history) did Lee clearly discern “a considerable 
out-pouring of the spirit” and did he conclude that “many sinners were truly con¬ 
verted to God.” Lee continued: “The revival of religion which first began under the 
ministry of Mr. Jarratt, was greatly increased by the labours of the Methodist 
preachers, who, uniting with Mr. Jarratt in the same blessed work, were greatly 
owned and honoured of God and had the pleasure of seeing the work of the Lord 
prospering in their hands.” 
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Lee was himself one measure of that prosperity. He had been converted by 
Williams, whom he regarded as his spiritual father. Hence his confidence in God’s 
activity. 

At earlier points in the Methodist saga, where religious vitalities might have 
warranted a comparable providential discernment, Lee refrained from rendering 
the judgment himself. For instance, of a 1760 revival in Britain, Lee said, “Many 
persons, men and women, professed to be cleansed from all unrighteousness and 
made perfect in love in a moment.” Then putting the providential discernment into 
other hands, he quoted Wesley, “Here began that glorious work of sanctification." So 
also Lee rendered an account of George Whitefield’s 1740 revivals in New England 
by citing a passage from Whitefield’s journal that advanced the claims about the 
work of God.^' 

Thereafter, Lee saw the hand of God primarily in the revivals and he saw it so 
clearly where he saw it close-up, directly, personally. For instance, Lee devoted 
some six pages to a major revival that occurred in 1775 in southern Virginia and in 
North Carolina. He spoke of God sending his word home upon hearts, of “the great 
power of God,” of “the presence of God," of hundreds finding “the peace of God,” of 
the work of God increasing on every side, and of the Lord raising up preachers. He 
concluded, “Such a work of God as that was, I had never seen, or heard of before.” 
He then added, “I have spoken largely of this revival of religion; but my pen cannot 
describe the one half of what I saw, heard and felt. I might write a volume on this 
subject, and then leave the greater part untold. 

We might say that Lee did indeed write a volume on this subject. His history 
had as its subject “Methodism as revival.” He wrote providential history with a nar¬ 
row, revivalistic thrust. Or perhaps we should describe this as a conversion narra¬ 
tive expanded, a narration of a collective conversion. For really only in conversions 
and revivals did Lee see the hand of God. He did not ignore other aspects of the 
Methodist economy. Indeed, he structured the book around the periodic quarterly, 
annual, and General conferences, which functioned as the legislative, judicial, and 
executive of the Methodist movement. He attended to the evolution of structure and 
authority, taking care to cite important documents in fuil. He wrote essentially as 
an apologist for the system, even though he had his own differences with Bishop 
Asbury and made little use of Asbury’s published journals. 

Others before and after Lee—from John Wesley himself through most of the 
nineteenth-century Methodist historians—saw providential design in the entire 
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Methodist system, and particular features thereof, like its itinerant principle, its 
provision tor small groups (classes), camp meetings, and the like. Lee would only 
hint at that general providential dimension.Nor did Lee connect Methodism prov¬ 
identially with the American experiment. Perhaps, he saw too clearly what was cen¬ 
tral in God’s intentions to be concerned with what seemed peripheral. At any rate, 
his successors put both Methodism and Providence in a larger context. 


Nathan Bangs (1778-1862) 

“Apologist tor American Methodism” a study once described him, and that Nathan 
Bangs was.^"* Bangs wrote against Calvinists, who attacked Methodist doctrine, and 
against Episcopalians, who attacked its order. He also faced the critics within. But 
like Lee, Bangs was also a major creator of and actor in the script that he tran¬ 
scribed. Bangs led Methodism through the restructuring that made it a member of 
the nineteenth-century family of Protestant denominations, that voluntary estab¬ 
lishment of Christianity. Most notably he had a hand in giving the denomination the 
rudiments of organization, by forming educational institutions, by creating a minis¬ 
terial course of study, and by formally adopting the society principle through the 
creation of a missionary society (serving as its major officer). He also played a piv¬ 
otal role in both The Christian Advocate. Methodism’s national paper, and The 
Methodist Magazine, its first successful effort at theological journalism. Bangs was 
“American Methodism’s first major historian, polemicist, and theological editor. 

From Bangs’s pen came, in 1838-41, A History oT the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a four-volume work, each roughly 400 pages.* In certain respects. Bangs’s 
providential views resembled Lee’s. Bangs also termed the 1775 growth spurt “a 
remarkable revival of the work of God" and spoke of “these manifest displays of the 
power and grace of God.”* He would not only see in the phenomenon of camp meet¬ 
ings “signal displays of the power and grace of God” but would analyze them with 
some care to defend that judgment.* Like Lee, Bangs recognized God’s handiwork 
in conversions and revivals. 

Bangs, however, also wrestled with the implications of Methodism’s taking its 
place in American society and assuming a role in the Protestant endeavor to create 
a Christian society and state. That meant a conception of Providence put in a larger 
context and nuanced more carefully. Bangs conceded, for instance: 
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We do not infer the blessing of God upon the labors of a ministry merely 
because proselytes are made. Mohammed made proselytes to his false religion 
by the power of the sword faster than Jesus Christ did by the power of his mir¬ 
acles and the purity of his doctrine. And any impostor, or mere formal minis¬ 
ter, by the fascinating charms of his eloquence, or the cunning artifices to 
which he will resort, may succeed in proselyting others to his party without at 
all benefitting their souls, or reforming their lives. The mere multiplication of 
converts to a system is no proof, of itself, that it has the sanction of the God 
of truth and love.™ 

He continued. 

We have not, therefore, enumerated the communicants of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as an evidence, of itself, that its ministry were moving in 
obedience to God’s will, and in the order of his providence. Though they had 
been as “numerous as the sands upon the seashore," had they been destitute 
of righteousness, they would be no proof that the instruments of their conver¬ 
sion were sent of God.* 

Bangs had directed much of his writing at critics who had, in various ways, 
implicitly or explicitly, suggested that Methodism was not of God. Bangs could not, 
with Lee, content himself with “providential" results and take those results as self- 
evidently attesting Methodism’s providential character. He had to show the provi¬ 
dential design. He did that In a variety of ways. First, and perhaps most important, 
he elaborated criteria that allowed him to make good the claim. To the rhetorical 
challenge just cited. Bangs proposed the following as sustaining the providential 
character of Methodism: 

1, “[T]hese men preached the pure doctrine of Jesus Christ"; 

2, “[T]hose who were converted by their instrumentality were really ‘brought 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God’”; 

3, [T]hose “born of the Spirit" then “brought forth the ‘fruit of the Spirit, love, 
joy, peace, long- suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,’”'" 

There could be no mistaking the maneuver. Bangs proposed as criteria of 
Providence precisely what Methodists took to be their hallmarks—faithful and effi¬ 
cacious preaching, the new birth, and holiness. However, he took care to locate the 
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providential mark in the distinctiveness of Methodist commitment to orthodox 
belief, not in its theological novelty. Indeed, as a further criterion of Methodism’s 
providential character. Bangs, In his An Original Church of Christ, elaborated the 
first point into a full-scale defense of the primitive, apostolic character of 
Methodism, a point that Methodists, following Wesley, had always made.'*^ In his 
History, Bangs reiterated the apostolic claims on both doctrine and polity. With 
regard to the latter, he pronounced “the Methodist Episcopal Church Scriptural and 
apostolical In her orders and ordinances.” On doctrine, he affirmed: 

The doctrine, too, which they principally insisted upon, had a direct tendency 
to produce the desired effect to heart and life. While they held, in common with 
other orthodox Christians, to the hereditary depravity of the human heart, the 
deity and atonement of Jesus Christ, the necessity of repentance and faith; 
that which they pressed upon their hearers with great earnestness was, the 
necessity of the new birth, and the privilege of their having a knowledge, by 
the internal witness of the Holy Spirit, of the forgiveness of sins, through faith 
in the blood of Christ; and as a necessary consequence of this, and as naturally 
flowing from it, provided they persevered, holiness of heart and life. On this 
topic they dwelt with an emphasis and an earnestness peculiar to themselves. 

The doctrine itself, though held by most orthodox churches... was allowed to 
sleep in their books.® 

Because Methodists recognized that they emphasized doctrines, like holiness, 
the church generally had left dormant; because they saw themselves as reviving 
scriptural and “experimental” Christianity; because they recognized Wesley’s own 
Imprint in all they were about—they could not effectively establish a historical (i.e., 
human) connection between Methodism and the early church. So from 1784 on, 
they repudiated notions of uninterrupted apostolic succession. 

Bangs concurred.® That wedded both him and Methodism generally to the doc¬ 
trine of Providence. The connections between Methodism and primitive Christianity, 
between Methodism and Scripture—the connections that counted—were the 
Providence of God and Methodism’s fidelity to the faith delivered to the saints. They 
saw John Wesley In those terms; they saw their church economy in similar terms. 

Musing retrospectively about the historian’s responsibility. Bangs asserted, “1 
might have conjured up a thousand fancifui theories to account for the success and 
influence of Methodism, without ascribing it to its true original cause, namely, the 
divine agency.” Both the “entire structure” of Methodism and its introduction into 
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this country, he thought, “originated without any foresight of man, without any pre¬ 
vious design in the instruments to bring about such an event, and without any of 
those previousiy devised pians which generaiiy mark aii human enterprises.”® This 
ianguage, which echoed Wesiey, pointed in Methodist minds to a Providence that was 
as practical and pragmatic in things structural as it was experimental in things per¬ 
sonal. The providential claim covered the Methodist system generically. it applied 
particularly to engines of revival, most notably camp meetings. Bangs affirmed: 

[T]hese camp meetings were not the result of a previously digested plan, but 
like every other peculiarity of Methodism, were introduced by providential 
occurrences, and were embraced and followed up by God’s servants because 
they found them subservient to the grand design they had in view, namely, the 
salvation of the world by Jesus Christ.® 

Elsewhere Bangs spoke of the “gospel simplicity,” “beautiful symmetry,” prov¬ 
idential character, and adaptation of means to ends of the Methodist machinery.® 
Hence perhaps the great Methodist fascination with their own history, it gave them 
God at work. Methodists knew Providence in history. 

Bangs saw Providence in secular as well as sacred history. Unlike Lee, he 
began his history, not with Wesley but with Columbus. Bangs set Methodism within 
a republican and providential schema—one that honored the relation of civil and 
religious liberty, that depicted the unfolding American drama as providentially 
ordained, and that recognized a distinctive Methodist role in the construction of a 
Christian civilization. He insisted: 

And although it formed no part of the design of its disciples to enter into the 
political speculations of the day, nor to intermeddle with the civil affairs of the 
country, yet it is thought that its extensive spread in this country, the hallow¬ 
ing influence it has exerted on society in uniting in one compact body so many 
members, through the medium of an itinerant ministry, interchanging from 
north to south, and from east to west, have contributed not a little to the union 
and prosperity of the nation.® 

Bangs developed this theme most explicitly in a several-page assessment of 
Methodist influence, predicated upon the common assumption that “a thoroughly 
reformed sinner cannot be otherwise than a good citizen, a good ruler, husband, 
brother, and friend.” He asserted that revivals “had a most happy and conservative 
influence upon our national character.” 
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Methodists rooted out infidelity that threatened the social order; they diverted 
attention from “mere secular and political affairs," which were divisive “to the 
momentous concerns of eternity"; and, most important, they instilled a “vital, 
experimental, and practical Christianity" that exerts a conservative influence “upon 
individual character, upon social and civil communities, and of course upon states 
and empires." Methodists did so, thought Bangs, because the entire system func¬ 
tioned well in the expanding country. The providential fit of church to nation applied 
to “camp and other meetings." 

Their mode of preaching, too—plain, pointed, searching, extemporaneous, 
and itinerating from place to place, collecting the people in log houses, in school 
houses, in the groves, or in barns—was most admirably adapted to the state of 
society and calculated to arouse the attention of a slumbering world to the con¬ 
cerns of religion.^® 

Finally, Bangs argued that the cohesive, interactive, national character of 
Methodism had a nationalizing function, tending “in the natural order of cause and 
effect, to cement the hearts of our citizens together in one great brotherhood." 
Bangs recognized Methodism’s cementing or cohesive value as particularly impor¬ 
tant given the divisive spirit abroad in the land. He said; 

it is well known that our civil organization, into several state sovereignties, 
though under the partial control of the general government, naturally tended 
to engender state animosities, arising out of local and peculiar usages, laws, 
customs, and habits of life. What more calculated to soften these asperities, 
and to allay petty jealousies and animosities, than a Church bound together by 
one system of doctrine, under the government of the same discipline, accus¬ 
tomed to the same usages, and a ministry possessing a homogeneousness of 
character, aiming at one and the same end—the salvation of their feliow-men 
by the same method—and these ministers continualiy interchanging from 
north to south, from east to west, everywhere striving to bring ail men under 
the influence of the same “bond of perfectness?" Did not these things tend to 
bind the great American family together by producing a sameness of charac¬ 
ter, feelings and views?® 

Not long after Bangs wrote this, the church divided. North and South; and not 
too many years after the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian divisions, the nation 
itself divided. 
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Bangs, then, considered Methodism’s relation to the nation a providential one 
and the nation itself providentially guided. And yet those were relatively minor 
themes, quite secondary to the far more prominently featured providences in indi¬ 
vidual lives and the even tar more important providential role in the church itself. 
In his most important successor these priorities reversed themselves. 


Abel Stevens (1815-97) 

When American Methodism determined to make 1866 a centenary jubilee of its 
founding, it turned naturally to Abel Stevens to write a popular denominational his¬ 
tory for the occasion.^' Stevens had already completed standard histories under 
denominational sponsorship. The History of the Religious Movement of the 
Eighteenth Century, Called Methodism, a three-volume affair; and a History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in four volumes, then nearing completion.He turned 
out a number of thematic, regional, and single-volume Methodist histories as well. 
His spokesperson role had been earned. Stevens guided Zion's Herald, Methodism’s 
New England-based paper, tor twelve years, beginning in 1848. In 1852, he 
assumed the editorial helm of The National Magazine, a Methodist venture into a 
more purely literary genre. In 1856, Stevens accepted denominational election to 
the national weekly The Christian Advocate, after having turned it down some years 
earlier. And in 1860, he moved on to serve as corresponding editor of The 
Methodists, another New York-based post, which he held until 1874. 

Self-consciously and forthrightly committed to Methodism’s unity and national 
influence, Stevens strove in the controversies leading up to the Civil War to play 
what he took to be a moderating role. In that stance, which often meant placating 
the South and countering abolition, he offered what we would now think unfortunate 
conciliation. In that, he rather faithfully represented and led the church. 

Stevens’s conception of American Methodist history cohered with and rein¬ 
forced such a unitive mission. His was, in some ways, a more thoroughly and explic¬ 
itly providential reading than either of his predecessors. Stevens elaborated the 
theory of general Providence toward which Bangs had struggled into a full-fledged 
historical vision. He also applied it continuously to the historical data so that the 
whole drama of Methodist history had an inner and consistent providential mean¬ 
ing. But it is a curiously attenuated Providence. 
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Stevens discerned Providence in the interconnecting missions of nation and 
church. Consistency, he pointed out how Methodism was providentialiy suited for 
America. For instance, summing up Methodism’s pre-Revolutionary period, he 
affirmed, “In tine, the providential design and adaptation of Methodism, for the new 
nation, are revealed all through this period of its preparatory operations.” He saw 
that in the way in which Methodism seemed pecuiiariy adapted, like some organism 
to its environment, to what wouid be the needs of the new nation, particuiarly as it 
expanded West: 

Obviousiy then the ordinary means of reiigious instruction—a “settled” pas¬ 
torate, a “regular" clergy, trained through years of preliminary education—could 
not possibly meet the moral exigencies of such an unparalled condition. ... A 
religious system, energetic, migratory, “itinerant,” extempore, like the popula¬ 
tion itself, must arise; or demoralization, if not barbarism, must overflow the 
continent. Methodism entered the great arena at the emergent moment. . . . 
Methodism was not to supersede here other forms of faith, but to become their 
pioneer in the opening wilderness, and to prompt their energies for its press¬ 
ing necessities, it was to be literally the founder of the Church in several of the 
most important new states, individually as large as some leading kingdoms of 
the old world, it was to become at last the dominant popular faith of the coun¬ 
try, with its standard planted in every city, town, and almost every village of 
the land. Moving in the van of emigration, it was to supply, with the ministra¬ 
tions of religion, the frontiers from the Canadas to the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Puget’s Sound to the Gulf of Galifornia. it was to do this indispensable work by 
means peculiar to itself.® 

Then followed one of the most succinct descriptions of the Methodist denomi¬ 
national system and its functioning. The force of his analysis, there and throughout, 
was to show Methodism in the details of its structure and operation to be essential 
to the American experiment. So Stevens believed Methodism “to have been provi¬ 
dentially designed more for the new world than for the old.”® Obviously, the argu¬ 
ment functioned apologetically. 


Two Machines in the Garden 

Stevens also believed that America had been providentially set aside, peopled, 
developed, and governed with Methodism in mind; or, to be more precise, with the 
Protestant Evangelicalism and the Protestant Evangelical social order in mind. 
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which Methodism most tuily embodied. Stevens registered both this ciaim about 
American society's reiigious purpose and that about Methodism’s sociopoiiticai pur¬ 
pose with an arresting, initiai metaphor. The metaphor makes the essentiaily prov- 
identiai character of Stevens's overali interpretation absoiuteiy unmistakabie. 
Stevens began both his four-voiume history and the six hundred-page Compendious 
History with two figures whose paths he makes cross in a quadrangie at Giasgow 
and whose discoveries shaped American iife. 

The two men are James Watt and John Wesiey, “co-workers for the destinies of 
the new worid.” Their machines—the steam engine and “Methodism, with its ‘iay 
ministry’ and ‘itinerancy’’’—are the forces that deveiop American society, two 
machines in the Garden, both more important for the new worid than for the oid.® 
in Stevens’s presentation. Watt and the steam engine stood not oniy for the commer- 
ciai and technoiogicai advances of his day but aiso for aii that the century then 
named progress. For Stevens, the providentiai ordering concerned America as a 
whoie—iand, cuiture, peopies, society, economy, not just its democratic polity. So 
also the machine of Methodism served the entire moral order of the new nation, an 
order that he compared at one point to Augustine’s city of God and to which he 
referred frequently.* 

Providence: Without Transcendence or Immanence 

American historians have long noted a subtle but important shift in Protestant rela¬ 
tions to culture occurring around the mid-nineteenth century. One strand of 
Protestantism increasingly embraced culture, when appropriately Christianized, as 
the effective bearer of divinity. A Christian civilization, which in antebellum days had 
been recognized as a means to transcendent goals, symbolized in the kingdom of God, 
increasingly became an end in itself.” Stevens invited his Methodist readers into just 
such an inversion of means and ends, tfe did so by reversing Methodist providential 
priorities. As we have seen, he functioned with a consistent providential motif and 
connected Methodism with the nation providentially. Indeed, when he thought of 
Methodism and Providence, the nation seemed almost invariably to come to mind.® 
That combination in itself would not have alarmed his predecessor historians. Indeed, 
they would have found what he said congenial, it was what he did not say that would 
have alarmed them; that is, alarmed them, if they caught it. For Stevens put an 
incredible emphasis upon general Providence, but he slighted particular Providence. 
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The careless reader might not have caught the shift. God language in tact 
abounds. For instance, the reader who expected to hear extravagant claims for 
Methodist camp meetings and revivals would not be disappointed to hear of a 
Kentucky gathering that “the people tell under the power of the word like corn 
before a storm of wind,” or to find said of a revival connected with the 1800 General 
Gonference that “[t]he Lord ... is at work in all parts of the town," and “Christ the 
Lord is come to reign. 

The attentive reader might have made an important discovery. Characteristically, 
Stevens would not make such direct claims about the presence of God in specific 
human affairs. Rather, for the recognition of God at work, the particular provi¬ 
dences that dominated the works of Lee and Bangs, Stevens typically quoted, let¬ 
ting someone else make the call. Sometimes, as in those cited, he placed the 
discernment in quotation marks: more often he implicitly attributed them.™ 

Exceptions occur. For instance, Stevens declared that God summoned 
Freeborn Garrettson to Methodism. He also spoke of Jesse Lee as “endued with 
power from on high.’’®' On occasion, Stevens asserted that individuals were provi¬ 
dentially led (George Whitefield, for one) or that events were providential in char¬ 
acter (the failure of the unpopular experiment with government by council).®^ 

The pattern of foregrounding general and slighting particular Providence was 
nevertheless unmistakable. Providence became, for Stevens, not so much an active 
agent in history as an axiom about the nature of history. Or perhaps, one should say 
that Providence remained an active agent for Stevens's subjects, who spoke loudly 
from his pages permitting him a discreet silence, in a concluding chapter, Stevens 
addressed himself to the reasons for Methodism’s phenomenal growth and influ¬ 
ence. He found two causes. The first, Methodism’s providential adaptation to the 
times and circumstances, he termed primary —a fitting notation for what had been 
the motif of the book. The second, the proximate cause, he called “the dispensation 
of the Spirit" and recognized in Wesley's Aldersgate experience and in the ethos of 
the movement generated therefrom. An afterthought at best.®® 


James Buckley (1836-1920) 

For the Methodist volume in his American Ghurch History series, Philip Schaff turned 
naturally to its most eminent spokesperson. No choice seemed more apt than that of 
spokesperson James Buckley, already author of a number of books and pamphlets on 
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Methodism, the long-term editor of the MEC’s national paper, the Christian 
Advocate (1880-1912), and delegate to every General Conference from 1872 to 
1912. His voice carried great weight in Methodist gatherings, and his editorials 
every bit as much in Methodist thought. That intellectual gravity was perhaps best 
illustrated by his later Constitutionai and Partiamentary History of The Methodist 
Episcopai Church.^* The extent of his influence can perhaps be gauged by the many 
apologetical and practical works that also came from his pen.® He was a formida¬ 
ble and conservative force in American Methodism. 

Buckley's History of the Methodists in the United States appeared in 1896. He 
later issued it independently of Schaff’s series in both one-volume and two-volume 
versions.® Buckley’s work reflects some of the self-consciousness about historical 
method that Schaff and Adams espoused. He began the volume with a bibliograph¬ 
ical preface and a bibliography of standard works. He concluded that section with 
a list of the official proceedings of the major Methodist denominations. In the course 
of his discussion, Buckley resorted to occasional footnotes to point the reader to the 
source or authority for a statement. In another preliminary statement, Buckley 
addressed himself to methodological concerns, and did so in a way that would have 
intrigued both Schaff and Adams. Schaff should have been pleased to find Buckley 
concerned with Providence and might have seen Buckley’s apparent reticence in 
pronouncing judgment as more than offset by his professed obligation to set forth 
the record so that the reader might “estimate the relation of events to human and 
divine Providence—the factors in the development of every form of Christianity." 
For his part, Adams might well have been pleased with the following: 

Methodism is highly organized, and organization implies human centers of 
power. Hence the characteristics and work of individual men occupy a large 
place. The history of the body is but the history of those who have made it what 
it is.® 

In actuality, Adams should have been the more satisfied. For in Buckley’s hands. 
Providence effectively abandoned the Methodists. 1 choose the word e//ecf/ve/y delib¬ 
erately. In certain respects, Buckley was more explicit and extravagant in his theory 
about providential workings than his predecessors. Two significant passages, chap¬ 
ters 8 and 26, as we shall see, evidence that self-consciousness. And one can cer¬ 
tainly find scattered here and there familiar providential claims. However, Buckley 
made neither general nor particular Providence integral or necessary to his account. 
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The reader might well draw his or her own inferences about providential workings. 
Buckley himself provided little assistance. 

Particular Providences 

Especially remarkable is that, for Buckley, particular providences no longer domi¬ 
nated Methodist history. Buckley continued Stevens’s practice of quoting or para¬ 
phrasing statements made by historical figures. However, those turn out to be 
infrequent and primarily concentrated in the very earliest years of American 
Methodism. Equally rare was Buckley’s own use of providential language. By my 
count, at only some seven places in his narrative did Buckley unambiguously iden¬ 
tify the hand of God at work. He called Wesley “The Man of Providence,’’® such a 
common designation that it almost could be considered Wesley’s title. He spoke of 
Asbury refusing a call to a church and “justly regarding himself as providentially 
occupied." Similarly, at a later point, Buckley confirmed another Asbury judgment, 
“Well did Asbury conclude that ‘the hand of God has been greatly seen in all this.’”® 

The first discussion that broke decisively with this minimalist reading came at 
page 201, well into the narrative. There, in chapter 8, Buckley devoted twenty-four 
pages to the relation of the human and divine in eighteenth-century American 
Methodism. He examined the spiritual saga of several preachers, Benjamin Abbott, 
Galeb Pedicord, and Jesse Lee, among them, diagnosing their religious experience 
and practice in social-scientific and particularly psychological fashion. Buckley con¬ 
cluded that “natural" explanations, though important, were not sufficient. 

There were not wanting those who constructed finely woven theories to 
explain the results of Methodist preaching upon natural principles; and there were 
others who denied that these principles had any influence. Both were in error; the 
former by predicating of nature effects that it never did or could produce, the lat¬ 
ter by denying to nature the vast power that really exists to create influences that 
seem to many to be supernatural. Had there been no influence beyond unassisted 
nature, neither Ghristianity nor Methodism as a spiritual system could have 
become permanent,™ 

Here, then, Buckley insisted that “the preservation and growth of the fruits of 
the Spirit, and their correspondence with the plain teachings of God’s Word, consti¬ 
tute proof of the divine origin of the movement.”^’ So Buckley insisted upon the cen¬ 
trality of particular providences to historical reality, even though he did not or could 
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not sustain that dimension in his historical analysis. He made his claim about 
Providence as a dogmatic or theological one, rather than as a reading ot history. 

General Providence 

Virtually the same statement could be made about Buckley's views of general prov¬ 
idence. He Is the first ot our historians, in fact, to abandon a providentiai frame¬ 
work tor Methodist history. Neither Methodism as a providential force nor America 
as a providential construct shaped Buckley’s narrative. In tact, the volume really 
lacks a unifying thread. Buckley hints at several threads that may have been oper¬ 
ative in his thinking: 

• a germ reading ot American society and religion that located Its genius 
in the earliest arriving European cultures, peoples, and traditions; 

• a “great man" theory of history that, following Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
saw Methodism as “the lengthened shadow of one man”; 

• an Anglo-Saxonlsm that deemed this particular racial stock to be the 
bearer of civilization, progress, and liberty; and 

• a fierce commitment to Methodist episcopacy that made him impatient 
with its detractors. 

The latter two points are implicit in Buckley's choice ot a starting point, the 
English Reformation—not Wesley, nor the beginnings of American religion and soci¬ 
ety, nor the Reformation generaliy, but the beginnings ot English religion. Of course, 
Wesley represents the fruition of those beginnings. It was a place to start that would 
not have led the Methodist reader to expect grand providential theory. 

Indeed, though the volume hints at an overriding perspective, what really pro¬ 
vides coherence Is a hlstoriclst or scientific orientation to tacts. Buckley retrained 
not only from providential judgments but really from Interpretation altogether. He 
rarely permitted himself any distance from the historical process. Buckley the 
reporter, rather than Buckley the editorialist, charted the Methodist story. That dis¬ 
passionate objectivity Is particularly remarkable in the section on slavery and the 
sectional crisis and the division of Methodism.After reporting the debates and 
events, Buckley did step back tor what he called “A Calm Survey," an attempt to pro¬ 
vide some perspective on that tragic episode In American and Methodist life. But 
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even here he proceeded by identifying one figure in the maeistorm whom he thought 
afloat, Stephen Olin, and sketched Olin’s views. Buckley’s self-conscious commit¬ 
ment to historicism triumphed. 

In a similar manner, Buckley stepped back from the historical process tor some 
concluding and brief reflections about the spirit of Methodism. Here he concerned 
himself primarily with Methodism’s future, but in so doing touched on the theme of 
general providence. What he said of Methodism in his own day, might well be said 
of his historical perspective as well: “The founders of Methodism had no enterprises 
that were not distinctly subordinate to the conversion of men and their spiritual 
training. Now its enterprises are many and complex, often pervaded by a distinctly 
secular element, which contends constantly with the spiritual." He followed with an 
exhortation to Methodists to keep the spirit, concluding with Wesley’s prophecy that 
the movement would die if it had “the form of religion without the power,” and lost 
“the doctrine, spirit, and discipline" with which it first set out.''* 

It may seem highly uncharitable to bring that prophecy down on Buckley him¬ 
self. And yet, insofar as the historians gave Methodists their reality, insofar as his¬ 
tory functioned to define the movement, insofar as theology required a historical 
presentation—could one not say that here in a historicist reading was “the form of 
religion without the power”? Indeed, what is striking about this theological excur¬ 
sus by Buckley, as well as that which touched particular providences, is that a per¬ 
son who wrote history as Buckley did could still hold those views or, to invert the 
statement, that someone who held those views could write as he did. Or to put the 
matter more charitably. Providence had become tor Buckley a theological rather 
than a historical construct. 


Conclusion 

Buckley wrote tor Schaff’s series. He nodded also to Schaff’s commitment to a provi¬ 
dential reading of history. Providence, however, was but a facade. Underneath the his¬ 
torical process no Spirit operated. Buckley rendered a secular treatment. Adams and 
Emerton, not Schaff, ruled; though it was Schaff’s series to which Buckley contributed. 

Since Methodism accorded its history and historians great prominence, had 
called the latter to be the movement’s spokespersons, had allowed them to define 
Methodism, Buckley’s historicist interpretation was of great importance. Yet we 
must not make him a scapegoat for twenty-first-century Methodism’s problems. For, 
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as we have seen, the changes in Providence were a long time in the making. Lee 
had immediate experience of God’s providences, discerning them in revivals he saw 
and/or in which he had a personal role. Bangs burdened Providence with the per¬ 
fection of Methodist machinery and the adaptation of church to national republican 
order. Stevens shifted the emphasis even further toward a civil theology. Buckley 
completed the abandonment of particular Providence and rendered general 
Providence a postulate. Over the century, then. Providence changed radically. 
Burning conviction became historical theorem, experience became idea, agency 
became axiom. 

But if we cannot scapegoat Buckley, we can nevertheless recognize that the 
interpretive trajectory that he represented came to dominate Methodism’s histori¬ 
cal self-understanding. The historicist spirit (not the Holy Spirit) came to inform the 
reading list tor Methodist ministry, seminary instruction, and the preface to the 
Discipline. Insofar as history and historical experience continued to tell Methodists 
who they were, it left them on their own. 



United Methodism at 40: Taking Stock 


T alk radio and conservative commentators blame much of America’s ills on the 
1960s—rampant permissiveness, teen pregnancy, divorce, drugs, poverty, 
homelessness, crime, urban decay, illegal immigration.' If not Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Dealers, then blame Lyndon B. Johnson, the Great Society, 
Jimmy Carter, and the Liberal Lett. Blame judicial activism, invasive government, 
policy by regulation, affirmative action, liberal elites. Of course, to the same period 
and to the same actors or actions other commentators can look appreciatively for 
societal repudiation of legalized segregation, tor an end to back-alley abortions, for 
lifting cultural barriers to women and minorities in commerce and politics, for 
heightened environmental awareness. 

Similarly, to the 1960s and the union of 1968 United Methodists look with 
both applause and blame. Some celebrate what 1968 achieved and/or symbol¬ 
izes: empowering of women, minorities, and youth; recognizing the church’s 
diversity: hearing the cries ot the marginalized and oppressed: affirming differ¬ 
ence of worldview and perspective: widening dialogues with Catholics, Jews, 
Muslims, Hindus, and Buddhists: orienting the church to its internal pluralism 
and its global nature. Others look back to blame the 1960s for hemorrhaging 
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membership and doctrinal laxity: the church’s embrace ot abortion and tempo¬ 
rizing on homosexuality: bureaucratic intransigence: suspect shibboleths like the 
“Wesleyan Ouadrilateral": and, of course, feminism and kindred radicalisms. To 
the latter group, the critics, 1968 symbolizes defective Christology, abandon¬ 
ment of missions, substitution of diaiogue for evangelism, liturgical formalism, 
neglect of the Sunday school, and regulated inclusive language.^ Of course, nei¬ 
ther the plaudits nor the curses aim specifically at the Evangelical United 
Brethren. It is what happened around the union that earns the praise or blame. 
And both evaluations concern United Methodism in the United States and the 
predecessor Methodist denominations (Methodist Episcopal Church: Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South: Methodist Protestant Church, Methodist Church)—as 
will my discussion here. 

Reasons to get worked up over the 1960s are obvious, as virtually any effort to 
image the decade should indicate. Erom that decade derive fragmentation around 
caucus and cause, the polarization of politics, campaigns against key institutions, 
deindustrialization, and urban decay. The changes in church and society wrought by 
the 1960s have been dramatic and catastrophic. So also has been the church's fee¬ 
ble coping. From that decade the church has been in steady decline. United 
Methodism’s membership, around 11 million at merger, has dropped to under 8 mil¬ 
lion. Average worship attendance, hovering around 4 million in 1968, stood at 3.4 
million in 2004. And the church school decreased from 6.2 to 3.5 million, a proba¬ 
ble indicator of more bad news to come.® 

Meanwhile, Pentecostal, conservative, and evangelical denominations and con¬ 
gregations built out the suburbs as the mainline once had the cities and experi¬ 
mented with televangelism as Methodism once had with print ministries. 1 return 
below to itemize further Methodism’s woes and the competition’s accomplishments. 
Here, I just take note ot culpabilities. Ot course, blame tor all ot United Methodism’s 
decline and woes lay, and lie, at the feet of the “liberal elite” installed post-1968 at 
the helm ot boards and agencies, just as Washington insiders could be charged with 
causing American industrial flight, economic woes, foreign policy debacles, and 
energy problems. So charged my friends and former Duke colleagues in attributing 
what they term the crises ot belief and of program to bureaucracy and the post- 
1968 restructuring.'* So Good News Movement and the Institute on Religion and 
Democracy also say.® 
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Which Birthday? Which Union to Celebrate? 

Which to Grieve? 

Elsewhere I have examined some ot the connection-enhancing and connection-strain¬ 
ing aspects of the radicai changes of the 1960s and 1970s.® Here I want to assume 
much of the assessment ot 1968 and the 1960s and even the detailing ot 1960-spe- 
citic developments. Instead 1 will argue that those worried over United Methodism's 
ills—ills we Methodists share with mainstream Protestantism generally—should look 
for root causes in another union and in other birthdays. To 1884, the centennial birth¬ 
day, we should look tor great missional accomplishments that, ironically, also explain 
later failures ot evangelism and mission, local and connectional inertias, leadership 
bent inward on institutional maintenance, and the church’s comfort in society and cul¬ 
ture. The year 1884 gave us taken-for-granted physical structures tor local ministry, 
bureaucratic organization tor mission, and management oriented toward mainte¬ 
nance—a scheme that eventually confined activity and decision making. And by 1884 
Methodism, the MEG at least, was consolidating the educational apparatus—colleges, 
universities, seminaries—that would eventually orient toward social gospel and lib¬ 
eral directions. One century’s initiatives would become another’s burdens. 

Similarly, to another union—1939, not 1968—we should look tor explanations 
why the 1960s hit us so hard, why we tailed to respond to its challenges, and why 
we find ourselves lacking the leadership and programmatic capacity to guide us into 
making disciples for Jesus Christ tor the transformation of the world. That union 
wove regionalism into the fabric of the church, decentered authority, hobbled 
General Conference, and left boards and agencies as the primary connective reali¬ 
ties. The year 1939 jurisdictioned our polity, laid the foundations for a diocesan 
episcopacy, and effectively limited horizons to region and conference. So hobbled 
and constrained, our leaders—no matter how gifted, energetic, dedicated, invested, 
and visionary—could lead their little society, class, or band but not The United 
Methodist Church. The last General Conference may have turned us around a cor¬ 
ner, but what corner and toward what horizon we cannot yet discern. 


1884: Main Streeted, Managed, and Mission-minded 

By 1884, a Methodism once epitomized by camp meeting and horseback itinerant 
and once looked down upon by upper-crust Episcopalians and Presbyterians had 
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muscled in beside them on Main Street. Not just muscling in and mimicking their 
Gothic architecture, Methodism showed its Protestant competitors a thing or two 
about program and facilities. Any religious body could build a sanctuary. Methodists 
taught the world that an effective church needed a Sunday school building of compa¬ 
rable size. At the national level, Methodists, Northern Methodists initially, modeled 
muscularity as well—in recreating the connection and making all missional and pro¬ 
gram entities accountable to General Conference. Between that bureaucratic level 
and the local church, Methodism gradually elaborated the role of a muscular middle 
manager, whose responsibility it was to oversee sales, inventory, personnel, and 
facilities—the presiding elder, fittingly later renamed “district superintendent." 
Main Street church, district superintendent, and board-and-agency structure—a 
vertically integrated, professionally managed, suitably housed system—epitomized 
1884 Methodism. Or at the least it epitomized Methodism's next century. The pattern 
set by the organizational revolution is still very much with us. 


Main Street Methodism 

We treat the organizational revolution rightly on the denominational level and will 
do so momentarily (and briefly), but counterpart developments occurred through¬ 
out the system, including in local Methodism. The centennial General Conference, 
that of 1884, authorized the key organizational transformation that spelled an end 
to Methodist ordering through the quarterly conference and by the presiding elder, 
it permitted quarterly conferences to “organize, and continue during its pleasure, 
an Official Board, to be composed of all the members of the Quarterly Conference," 
to be “presided over by the preacher in charge,” to discharge many of the duties of 
the leaders and stewards' meeting, and to “keep a record of its proceedings."' The 
creation of the official board brought to the local church what incorporation, con¬ 
solidation, efficiency, bureaucratization, and professionalization brought to the 
church as a whole and, indeed, to American society—that is, corporate principles 
of finance, procedure, order, integration, governance, and cohesion. 
Bureaucratization at the top and business efficiency in the local church went 
together. Indeed, they were twins. 

Decision making delegated from the elastic quarterly conference and the pre¬ 
siding elder to the intra-congregational official board and regularized on a monthly 
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basis gave urban and small-town Methodists the organizational apparatus needed 
to manage complex new programs and to care for increasingly impressive physical 
facilities. The new program most requiring ordering and space was the Sunday 
school: and its demands derived from initiatives of preacher-educator John Vincent. 
As pastor in Chicago in the 1860s, Vincent spoke to Sunday school assemblies, pro¬ 
duced model lesson plans, and organized teacher-training events—earning a 
national reputation that landed him as corresponding (general) secretary of the 
Sunday School Union in 1868.® Under Vincent’s leadership, Methodism developed 
the uniform lesson plan (the Berean), promoted national training conventions, 
expanded a Sunday school teacher’s journal, established a system of “normal 
schools" to convey best practices and theory, founded Chautauqua as a Sunday 
school teacher’s assembly (1874), and took that assembly nationally in 1878 as the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. The uniform lesson plan, with its age- 
graded leaflets. Golden texts, pictures, teacher’s materials, home readings, ques¬ 
tions, and hymns did tor the laity what the Course of Study achieved for the 
ministry, that is, put the entire denomination and all age groups on the same page 
scripturally and theologically. The uniformity and integration that this common lec¬ 
tionary achieved every Sunday depended on a cadre of teachers for each age group 
(women and men), functioning under the guidance and direction of a Sunday school 
superintendent—effectively the principal of a school system. And he (it was often 
“he”) dramatized his high calling by leading the opening and closing assembly. 

One superintendent realized that the highly regimented Sunday school system, 
when operating in its ideal form, required a very special building. An inventor and 
manufacturer of farm machinery, Lewis Miller, served as Akron (Ohio) Sunday 
school superintendent for over thirty-five years.® The inspiration for a building that 
would accommodate Vincent’s Sunday school design and Miller’s aspirations for 
both separate instructional and proximate assembly and worship spaces came, tra¬ 
dition holds, at a Sunday school picnic in a natural amphitheater or geological 
punch bowl.'® The children. Miller noted, grouped themselves, but naturally faced 
the bowl center. He sketched a building that would achieve the same plan and per¬ 
suaded architect and fellow church member Jacob Snyder to design a new complex 
to include a Sunday school and adjoining sanctuary. By 1870 the audito¬ 
rium/classroom facility for the Akron Plan Sunday school was completed. Two sto¬ 
ries high and capped by a dome, the building arrayed two tiers of classrooms 
opening into a large semicircular room. The desks in each class faced forward so 
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that when its windowed door opened, the students had no need to move to hear or 
heed the superintendent.” With blackboards, piano. Scripture mottoes, stained 
glass, and carpet, the building achieved architecturally for the whole and its parts 
what the uniform lesson did instructionally—ordering, focusing, and facilitating a 
complex, extensive, inclusive, integrated church-embracing process. 

Akron quickly became a Methodist pilgrimage site and the “Akron Plan" a dis¬ 
tinctive American contribution to the grammar of architecture. Vincent used the 
Sunday School Journal to promote the model, as also his 1887 book The Modern 
Sunday-School.'^ And when his church in Plainfield, New Jersey, was built in the late 
1880s, Vincent had it follow the Akron Plan.’^ it became a standard in church build¬ 
ing and architectural catalogs, often adapted, sometimes copied, championed and 
idealized by the distinguished architect George Kramer {MEA, 1897); and, along with 
Gothic or Romanesque exteriors, it announced Methodism’s Main Street status. 

Around the turn of the century, Methodists (along with other Protestants) 
matured the Sunday school/sanctuary plant into a programmatically more complex 
facility, then known as the “institutional church” (think today’s suburban church or 
even megachurch). A social gospel invention, called “central halls" in Britain, these 
large-scale church complexes indeed resembled the typical suburban or urban con¬ 
gregation of today, with sanctuary, educational wing, community service accommo¬ 
dations, kitchens, childcare facilities, and the like, and with a strong weekday as 
well as weekend program. Methodist life had fully moved from once simple worship 
houses into schools-cum-auditoriums-cum-sanctuaries. Here in multistory Gothic 
or Romanesque architecture was “the local church” we know today, a complex reli¬ 
gious matrix incorporated or recognized as a single entity: 

• functioning with a parish-like orientation to its geographical surround¬ 
ings; 

• channeling through its life the local mission efforts of the denomination; 

• accommodating within its plant and covering with its governing 
umbrella a cradle-to-grave educational system—a full array of age- 
graded Sunday schools, including a huge men’s Bible class composed of 
the Methodist share of the community’s leaders; 

• featuring one or more assemblies for weekly worship and a great vari¬ 
ety of programs, groups, missionary associations, benevolent causes, 
and women’s and youth organizations; 
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• understanding itself as a corporate religious body capable of (perhaps 
charged with) exercising communal leadership; 

• raising by its stewardship and within its budget(s) monies needed 
locally for its own purposes and services and the lion’s share of those 
required by conference, denominational, and ecumenical interests; and 

• overseeing all this denominational/local apparatus and endeavor 
through lay and ministerial congregational leaders. 

The turn-of-the-century “institutional church” consolidated and incorporated 
what for Methodism had been the dynamic, distinguishable, diverse expressions of 
local religiosity. Methodism congregationalized a piety that once met in class, 
assembled by appointment for preaching, congregated in quarterly meetings, and 
exploded in camp meetings.’'* And the prevalence of this “local church” form of the 
church today, reinforced by the American predilection for local rule and principled 
Congregationalism, made the congregation as intellectual construct seem to be the 
and the only modality of local religiosity. Today, it just seems natural that local 
religious functions will center in a single congregation, “the local church.” 

The Methodist conceptual reorientation toward what we know now as “the local 
church" can be traced through successive twentieth-century Disciplines. The 1928 
(MEG) Discipline indexed “The Local Church,” but spread treatments of it over var¬ 
ious rubrics. The 1930 (MEGS) Discipline included a subsection titled “The Local 
Church,” but lodged it under Christian education. The first Discipline of The 
Methodist Church, that of 1940, devoted a section to “The Local Church” and posi¬ 
tioned it last under part 4, “The Conferences.” So placed, it belonged still to the con¬ 
ference order of Methodist reality. By 1944, and from 1944 to 1960, “The Local 
Church” became part 2 of the (MC) Discipline, following immediately after “The 
Constitution” and preceding part 3, “The Ministry” and part 4, “The Conferences.” 
Within “The Local Church” were embraced treatments of the quarterly conference 
and the church conference, as well as the official board. “The Local Church" entirely 
subsumed the once regional quarterly conference. Within that section as well was 
placed “Church Membership,” once a major rubric in its own right. So change came 
gradually, by pulling together instructions and expectations about ministry in rela¬ 
tion to local church and parish ministry, reflecting ways in which the church’s mis¬ 
sion came to center on congregations and buildings. 
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Organizational Revolution 

Parallel developments at the national level had centered missions, education com¬ 
munication, evangelism, church development, and social concern in program 
boards. The key initiatives came in Northern Methodism between the 1866 
Centenary and the 1884 Centennial. During the Civil War, religious community 
mobilization—by women and men—to supply, support, nurse, and minister had 
demonstrated the extraordinary delivery capacities of focused, popularly based, 
vertically integrated, nationally managed organization. Like Northern business. 
Northern Methodism had experienced firsthand in its war efforts the payoff of top- 
down control and corporate organization. In part emulating the business commu¬ 
nity, in part capitalizing on its own experience, Methodism and mainline 
Protestantism instituted a corporate, board and agency system, undertaking, in 
effect, a “managerial revolution.” 

This revolution—no conspiracy, but broadly supported by clergy and laymen 
alike (the women are quite another story)—aimed at checking the free enterprise, 
competitive, self-guided, trustee-accountable societies that previously had run 
ostensibly denominational programs. More positively, the revolution sought to 
increase the effectiveness of the array of enterprises being undertaken on the 
denomination’s behalf, to achieve some coordination of their several efforts, and to 
bring the coordinated efforts under denominational authority, in 1872 (MEGS, 
1874), by legislative action and reincorporation, the MEG transformed voluntary 
societies into corporate boards accountable to General Gonference.’^ Thereafter 
(until 1939), General Gonference elected the boards as well as their general secre¬ 
taries. And to board and general secretary General Gonference entrusted the work 
of the church. No one symbolized that trust and resultant agency better than A.J. 
Kynett. Heading the Ghurch Extension Society for thirty-two years, he helped the 
church build more than 11,000 churches, his associate G.G. McGabe boasting at one 
point that “we are building two a day.” 

Unlike official boards. General Gonference could not, and thankfully did not, 
meet monthly. So over the years, General Gonference elaborated procedures by 
which the boards coordinated programs, finance, communication, and publication 
between and among themselves. A similar coordination top to bottom ordered the 
entire church with a single organizational grammar. Every level of the church— 
from congregational to district to conference to national level—structured itself and 
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functioned with the same bodies, the same names, and the same duties. The changes 
created national power centers, essentiaiiy bureaucratic in nature. Gradually the 
churches began staffing agencies with professionals, increasing their numbers dra¬ 
matically, requiring higher degrees of specialization and expertise, and exploring 
new schemes of systematic finance. 

Methodism modeled the mainstream denomination and participated actively in 
the collective system of Protestant denominationalism and Protestant ecumenism 
that effectively dominated American society and culture until the mid-twentieth 
century. Mainstream denominations ran the show in world missions, through new 
ecumenical orders (world, national, state, and local councils of churches), in war 
efforts, by control of the airwaves, through media coverage, by legislating temper¬ 
ance, and by sending members into every political office. Their several-fold author¬ 
ity systems, internal complexity, bureaucratic program structure, and 
professionalized leadership aligned them with American society generally, espe¬ 
cially with business and government. 


The Middle Manager—Presiding Elder/District Superintendent 

By 1884, at the centennial birthday, Methodism was well on the way toward trans¬ 
forming what had been its strategy-creating, missional, evangelistic office—the 
presiding elder—into that of a middle manager. It took another couple of decades 
to retitle it in accord with its supervisory duties, but the change in responsibilities 
from an earlier day could readily be discerned. So Morris Crawford explained in an 
“Address by the Rev. M.D'G. Crawford at a Conference of Presiding Elders in New 
York City, Dec. 8, 1884, and published at the request of the Conference": 

I am requested to discuss the “Changes in the Duties of the Presiding 
Eldership, and the Causes Thereof." That great changes have taken place in 
these duties—changes so marked as to give a new aspect to the office—must 
be apparent. It seems to me equally clear that all these changes have been 
caused by changes in the condition of the Church. No change has been made 
in the status of the office, or in its relation to the economy of Methodism, from 
the beginning until now. The section entitled “Presiding Elders And Their 
Duty," was first framed and put in the Discipline in 1796. . . . 

But, notwithstanding the unshaken stability of the Presiding Eldership, 
great changes have taken place in its duties. . . . The Presiding Elder’s visits. 
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however, are not now, as formerly, chiefly to preach and conduct other reli¬ 
gious services, but much more to “oversee the spiritual and temporal busi¬ 
ness” of the various charges of his district. This means vastly more than in 
former days. 

When Bishop Asbury in 1788 gave Freeborn Garrettson the Hudson River 
Valley tor a district, with a dozen pious young men tor preachers, among whom 
he divided the territory, this pioneer Presiding Elder traveled up one side of 
the river and down the other, meeting and encouraging all the preachers in 
turn, and by his ministrations making everywhere a profound impression. But 
certainly supervision was among the least of his duties, because there was lit¬ 
tle to supervise. Now how changed. We have everywhere large property inter¬ 
ests, which the Presiding Elder is directed to promote by every means in his 
power. To see that the churches and parsonages are held by proper tenure, are 
well insured, and kept in repair, and treed from debt. To encourage generous 
provision tor the support of the preachers. To urge liberality toward our great 
charities, missions, Church Extension, Conference claimants, Freedmen’s Aid, 
education. To visit and foster Sunday Schools, and urge the formation of 
lyceums and reading circles, and all feasible methods tor securing the religious 
training of our children and young people. He is never to lose sight of the evan¬ 
gelistic work of the Church, everywhere, and on all suitable occasions, exhort¬ 
ing preachers and people to seek directly the salvation of souls. There are 
many incidental duties. Frequently some pastor on his district will fail in 
health, when satisfactory provision must be made tor the church, and the wel¬ 
fare of the pastor tenderly cared for. There are always embarrassed churches 
to be relieved, and discouraged workers to be helped. . . . 

He needs to bring to his work all the power God has given him. He is a 
leader of preachers and of churches. He cannot escape responsibility it the 
spiritual and temporal interests of his district are not advanced. In this cen¬ 
tennial year of our church but one watchword will save us from dishonor— 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. We have received from 
our fathers, in our great denominational interests, a sacred trust which we are 
to study and guard and administer with intelligence and zeal. It will not answer 
to attempt to do over again the things they have done. We cannot bring back 
or repeat the past. The Church life of today must be distinctive of today. We 
must meet and grapple with the living problems of the present. But we shall 
triumph. God has not forsaken us. To him be all the glory.’® 


Although the Discipline's paragraph explicitly describing the presiding elder 
may have been left unchanged, Crawford and his presiding elder colleagues did not 
want for Instructions. The Discipline detailed six pages of duties for the district 
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conference and eleven pages for the quarterly conference. And the work of the 
annual conference lay also In the laps of the presiding elders, given that the 
thirteen bishops had responsibility for over 100 conferences (eight of which were 
outside the United States). 


Corporate but Conferencing 

Urban pastor, presiding elder, and board or publishing house put the entire church 
to singing the same hymns, worshiping with common guidelines, reading age- 
graded Sunday school materials for the international lessons, conducting packaged 
mission-education programs, raising money on the same premises and with the 
same little envelopes. One could move from Washington, D.C. to California, step 
into the nearby MEG or MEGS church, and know where to find the milk and the 
bread. And (to stay with the metaphor) grocery design, marketing, supply, and the 
like moved readily from headquarters in Nashville or New York to each and every 
store. Built to facilitate its mission, Methodism’s organizational apparatus cer¬ 
tainly bears comparison to the corporate and industrial machinery of the Gilded 
Age. And Methodists took pride in its machine-like character, even boasting of its 
machinery. So longtime editor of Methodist papers and magazines Abel Stevens 
began two of his several histories with a machine metaphor tor American 
Methodism in its entirety. As mentioned in chapter 12, he started his tour-volume 
MEG history and the 600-page Compendious History with an imagined encounter 
between James Watt and John Wesley in a Glasgow quadrangle. Terming them “co¬ 
workers tor the destinies of the new world," he portrayed their machines—the 
steam engine and “Methodism, with its 'lay ministry,’ and ’itinerancy,’” respec¬ 
tively—as the engines that developed American society, machines more important 
for the new world than for the old.'^ 

But tor all its mechanistic aspects—indeed, in its mechanistic aspects— 
Methodism remained a conferencing and conferring system. To grasp its responsive, 
interactive, collegial dimensions we need a biological as well as business metaphor. 
We need to speak of its mind, its heart, its diaphragm, its skeleton, its ligaments and 
tendons, and, yes, its muscles. And in a larger work we could distribute between 
and among bishops, general, annual, and district conferences, boards and agencies, 
circuits and stations, pastors and people the work of these human organs. Here it 
will have to suffice to focus upon ligaments, tendons, and sinews. 
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We who teach in seminaries or serve on boards ot ordained ministry and worry 
about recruitment tor ministry bemoan the fracturing of the old vocational pipeline. 
And we remember that it extended from baptismal register, to infant rolls, to vaca¬ 
tion Bible school, to Sunday school, to Methodist Youth Fellowship, to summer 
camp, to youth rallies, to the Methodist Student Movement, to seminary, to proba¬ 
tionary conference membership, and to first appointment. That pipeline, or to revert 
to a biological metaphor, that sinew, which yielded calls to ministry and to missions 
extended further and branched extensively. It served to train, mentor, place, and 
promote as well as to call. Talent and accomplishment took individuals (albeit pri¬ 
marily white males) into leadership in conference, onto an institution staff, and to 
the board ot an agency. From these proven connectional servants. General 
Conference elected boards, editors, and general secretaries. And from these folks, 
who proved their connectional mettle, as well as from college and seminary heads. 
General Conference elected the bishops. An instance of such, already mentioned, 
was John Vincent, whose congregational-level Sunday school talent brought confer¬ 
ence leadership that vaulted him to a general agency and then to the episcopacy. 
The system’s responsiveness to talent, accomplishment, innovation, and creativity 
doubtless owed much to its widely circulated Advocates and their ability to present 
the connection to itself. 

Its responsiveness also owed much, perhaps more, to its circulating bishops. 
Although both the MEG and MEGS found ways of dispersing episcopal residences— 
the MEG by tits and starts through General Conference legislation from the 1860s 
through 1916, and the MEGS by the bishops' own discretion—bishops continued to 
revolve through annual conferences, to become aware of the gifts and grace ot 
preachers in multiple states, to learn ot experiments and failures, and to function 
individually and collectively as the church’s talent agency.'® 

For instance, no bishop presided in the New Jersey Conference for more than 
three years successively until after the 1939 union. Until 1908 a different bishop 
presided each year. Then Luther Wilson served and returned in 1909. Joseph Berry 
began the first of three successive presidential assignments in 1912. He also 
returned from 1917 to 1918 and from 1920 to 1923. But note the succession ot pre¬ 
siding bishops in the New Jersey Conference from 1884 through 1924: W. L. Harris, 
Henry Warren, John Fletcher Hurst, Randolph Foster, Gyrus Foss, Thomas 
Bowman, Daniel Goodsell, James Fitzgerald, John Vincent, John Walden, Edward 
Andrews, Stephen Merrill, Isaac Joyce, Warren again, G.G. McCabe, Eoss again. 
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Hurst again, Willard Mallalieu, Andrews again, Foster again, Merrill again, Earl 
Cranston, Goodsell again, Warren again, Luther Wilson, Wilson again, Henry 
Spellmeyer/Thomas Neely, J.W. Hamilton, Joseph Berry (1912), Berry again. Berry 
again, Thomas Henderson, William Quayle, Berry again. Berry again, William 
Shepard, Berry again. Berry again. Berry again, Adna Leonard, Berry again.'® 

And even when Wilson began his two-year assignment to New Jersey in 1908, 
he presided as well over other conferences—his twenty-four U.S. and seven mis¬ 
sionary episcopal colleagues having 132 annual conferences to care tor. Indeed, 
that year Wilson presided also over Louisiana, Mississippi (black). Upper 
Mississippi (black). Central Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Norwegian-Danish, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Dakota, Northern Swedish, and Northern Minnesota con¬ 
ferences. In the following year, 1909, when he returned to New Jersey, his assign¬ 
ment was less of a study in Methodism's ethnic and racial diversity. However, he 
itinerated through an entirely different set of other conferences—New England 
Southern, East Maine, Italian (meeting in Pittsburgh), Cincinnati, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. Spellmeyer, who would follow Wilson in presiding over New Jersey, 
in 1908 chaired Newark, Florida (black). Saint Johns River (white Florida), South 
Florida (black). Northwest Iowa, Western Swedish (Upper Midwest), and Missouri. 
In 1909 Spellmeyer presided over Mexico, Arkansas, Saint Louis German, Iowa, 
Montana, North Montana, and Southern Illinois conferences. Some assignments 
were more geographically focused. Cranston, for instance, in 1908 presided in the 
east over Philadelphia, Delaware (black), Vermont, East Ohio, Central New York, 
Genesee, and Atlantic Mission (eastern North Carolina) conferences. 

Such regional assignments made it easier to move preachers from one confer¬ 
ence to another and from conference to agency and connectional leadership. Of 
course, itinerant general superintendents accommodated their talent purview to the 
prejudices and policies of the time no matter the conference or context over which 
they presided. But given those quite severe limitations of talent search and promo¬ 
tion—to white, English-speaking, male, full-connection preachers—their itinera¬ 
tions served to make the system responsive to gifts and experiments. 

As important as, perhaps more important than, the connecting that the bish¬ 
ops effected through their itinerations and transfer of talent was the connectional 
perspective that the bishops developed from moving across the country: indeed, 
sometimes across the world. In 1908 Neely was sent to the Andes and South 
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America, presided over the Central Swedish (Western Pennsylvania and New York 
and the Midwest) and Chicago German conferences as also over West Wisconsin 
and Rock River. In 1909, he too had a different set of assignments, not global but 
another study in African American and Anglo Methodism—Louisiana (black), 
Newark, Upper Mississippi (black), Ohio, Central Ohio, West Texas (black). 
Southern German (Texas), Gulf (white), and Texas (black). 

The Itineration of general secretaries (or, as they were termed, “corresponding 
secretaries”) to annual conferences and to speaking and listening activities across 
the connection served as well to keep boards and agencies engaged with pulpit and 
pew. Agencies also “corresponded” with one another and with other national or con- 
nectional leadership. Indeed, until 1939 or so, the boards and agencies, particularly 
In the MEC and MEGS, were surrounded with other bodies, also active on a national 
level, that bound the connection together. Interacted, and worked programmatically. 
These Included, of course, the college or board of bishops and General Conferences 
but also other national organizations (women’s, youth, reform, temperance, etc.), 
connectlonal Advocates, clergy magazines, the seminaries (particularly Boston tor 
the North and initially Vanderbilt In the South), and the publishing houses. The sys¬ 
tem was never tension tree or conflict tree. It was, after all, an earthen vessel. But 
It was a system, organic as well as machine-llke. 

So here we have it. By 1884 we Methodists were Main Streeted, managed, and 
mission-minded. The year 1884 gave us taken-tor-granted physical structures tor 
local ministry, bureaucratic organization tor mission, and conference-level manage¬ 
ment oriented toward internal programs, fund-raising, nurture, and neighborhood 
outreach—offices and structures that effectively claimed, indeed required but also 
confined, activity and decision making. Methodism was big business, albeit Kingdom 
business and mission-minded—but business nevertheless. And the business had the 
capacity to incorporate innovation and capture talent but also developed Incredible 
momentum. At this fortieth birthday of the church, it is to 1884, the centennial 
birthday, not to 1968 that we should look for explanations tor the Inertias that led 
eventually to failures of evangelism and mission, to local and connectlonal self-pre- 
occupatlon, to leadership bent Inward on Institutional maintenance. Why did we not 
change? Why did not this system with Its management and declslon-maklng capac¬ 
ities effectively reorient the machinery when conditions In American society 
changed? Why the failure of leadership to lead us? 
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End of the Line? the Mainline? 

Like the great passenger railroad network ot a century ago, the vertically inte¬ 
grated, bureaucratically programmed, professionally led, Main Street-housed sys¬ 
tem has slowed, indeed has come to a crawl. Methodism and United Methodism 
hung on, stayed on the track of its business model, kept its machinery moving, even 
when like Amtrak, its passenger service eroded and/or required massive subsidies. 
Methodists shared in this strategy with mainstream or mainline Protestantism gen¬ 
erally. And we share a common resultant plight. That plight, and the challenges to 
which Methodism ought to have responded, can be readily observed by looking 
backward from the present. From this perspective one can see that the American 
society and urban scene into which Methodism had settled in the 1880s had 
changed dramatically over the course of the twentieth century, and the religious 
ecology had shifted correspondingly: but our denomination had adjusted to these 
transformations only marginally. The changes, as the recent Pew study® and many 
commentators note, are astonishing: 

• Membership in mainline Protestant denominations has eroded (and 
aged) over the last half-century: and the salience, prestige, and power 
of mainline denominational leadership is now contested, often bested 
(especially as symbolized in access to the White House, which, until 
recently, was occupied by a self-avowed but poorly practicing United 
Methodist). 

• Conservative, evangelical, and fundamentalist bodies and their leader¬ 
ship have experienced corresponding growth, vigor, visibility, and polit¬ 
ical prowess, with their collective membership exceeding that of the 
mainline and constituting over a quarter of the overall American popu¬ 
lation. 

• Membership growth outside the United States (for United Methodists, in 
Africa and Asia) and stagnation or decline in North America threatens 
long-standing patterns of assembly, governance, ethos, worship, and 
morality (on homosexuality especially). 

• Methodist ethos, values, commitment, and cohesion now contend with 
the fact ot switching, of adults shopping tor a religious home after 
moves or childbearing, and of membership raised in other traditions or 
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denominations—a quarter ot adults are no longer a part of the religion 
that nurtured them, a pattern that reaches 44 percent if switching 
among Protestant bodies is traced. 

• Marriages across religious, confessional, and denominational lines (37 
percent), persons retaining a sense of being Methodist but no actual 
membership, disaffiliation in younger age cohorts, and adherents exper¬ 
imenting with various individualistic, face-to-face, or media spirituali¬ 
ties and meditative practices also attest the weakening ot 
denominational identity and allegiance. 

• United Methodism contends with similar patterns of congregational 
Independence or diffidence, reflected in the selection of nonstandard 
educational materials or hymnals, diversion ot collections to local or 
nondenominational projects, resistance to denominational programs, 
and the removal ot denominational signage. 

• Competing for our congregations' business and competing with The 
United Methodist Publishing House, the General Board of Discipleship, 
and other general agencies are an array of independent and/or para- 
church publishing houses, curricula suppliers, music licensers, book¬ 
store chains, program franchisers, consultants, and training outfits. 

• Megachurches, many independent or nondenominational, some loosely 
United Methodist, now boast resources comparable to small denomina¬ 
tions, with sophisticated broadcast, Internet, and digital presence and 
the capacity to meet needs heretofore supplied by denominations (train¬ 
ing, literature, expertise, missions, new church planting). 

• Coalitions of mega-congregations and/or their church plantings coalesce 
into denomination-like entities or function more loosely as quasi-denom¬ 
inations, offering training events and inspiration gatherings that United 
Methodist wannabe clergy attend. 

• Single-purpose, lobbying, humanitarian, and mission organizations and 
more occasional movements, gatherings, and events claim the interest, 
involvement, commitment, and resources once channeled through con¬ 
gregational structures and through denominations and denominational 
programs (Focus on the Family, Bread for the World, Habitat for 
Humanity). 
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• Similar single-purpose, struggle, ideological, or caucus groups within 
denominations, especially within mainline denominations, turn assem¬ 
blies and conferences into contentious culture war gatherings, tend to 
align into broad progressive or conservative camps, and effect connec¬ 
tions to similar camps in other denominations and/or through religious 
political action or coalition-forming entities like the Institute on Religion 
and Democracy. 

• Older interdenominational organizations to which we still belong and 
that remain financially dependent on us—state and national councils of 
churches and the World Council of Churches—once harmonized the 
leadership of the mainline, but function now within the ambit of culture 
wars, and tend to retain the allegiance of the more progressive and to 
function as toil tor the more conservative denominational leaders. 

• Marginal membership attachment, congregational independence, cul¬ 
ture war sentiments, and societal prejudices engender indifference, 
suspicion, sometimes hostility toward the centers and symbols of our 
denominational identity—the regional and national headquarters and 
leadership—sometimes resulting in tax resistance or other forms of 
revolt. 

• Media ministries, newer virtual alliances, and political action efforts 
that trade on religious sensibilities enlarge the marketplace within 
which religious expression and affiliation occur, and induce consump¬ 
tion or invite appropriation of multiple beliefs, value systems, and ethi¬ 
cal practices. 

• Such public or digital visualizations of North America and of the world 
heighten awareness of American religious diversity, test tolerance lev¬ 
els, stimulate post-9/11 fears, and erode faith in or adherence to puta¬ 
tive societal norms within which Protestant denominationalism has 
functioned (a "Christian culture,” “public” or “civil” religion, “Judeo- 
Christian traditionjs],” and the like). 

• And because denominational loyalty is tested on so many fronts. United 
Methodist leaders, boards of ordained ministry, and seminaries find 
themselves forced to accent confessional particularities, resulting in the 
strange phenomenon of hyper-denominationalism contending with post- 
denominationalism.^' 
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Given its machinery, integrated programming, and management systems (bish¬ 
ops, boards. General Conferences, district superintendents, educational institu¬ 
tions, trained pastors), why did Methodism not respond effectively to the societal 
changes and demographic challenges? Why no leadership to lead us into dynamic 
adjustments? Why not a coordinated national strategy to cope with population shifts 
and suburban growth? Why not replication of earlier Methodist innovation—camp 
meetings, Christian Advocates. Sunday schools, Ghautauquas, Akron Plan facilities? 
For an answer, we must look not to 1968 but to 1939. 


The Union of 1939 

Methodism had been a system, an integrated system, a vertically integrated system, 
a horizontally integrated system, it could make decisions and implement them, it 
was also a segregated system, a sexist system, and a racist system. And the 1939 
unification ratified its faults and undercut its strengths. 


Jurisdictional Politics 

Most notably, of course, the 1939 union gave us institutionalized racism in the juris¬ 
dictional system and in the all-black Gentral Jurisdiction.^^ And to its credit the 
1968 union brought an end to the latter. But by 1968, the Methodists had lived too 
long with regional jurisdictions to question them and the EUB apparently made no 
great objection to them. After all, geographical division below the national or con- 
nectional level, whether into synods and presbyteries or conferences and districts, 
characterized American denominationalism. Nor was the principle of geographically 
larger ethnic conferences overlapping white English-speaking conferences new. 
Well into the 1920s the MEG featured Latin American, German, Chinese, Japanese, 
Swedish, Norwegian-Danish, and, yes, “Colored" conferences and conference 
groupings overlapping the white English-speaking.^^ 

The jurisdictional system, if continuous in some respects with prior ordering, 
would, over time and in perhaps unintended ways, fundamentally damage the 
church’s capacity for decisive, coordinated national strategy, it did so by creating 
what have turned out to be permanent regions, by granting the connection-making 
authority to these regional entities, and by the effective enlarging and empowering 
of the Southern church in the Southeastern and South Gentral jurisdictions. Earlier, 
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one could argue, Methodism and specifically the MEG (and even including the 
“Colored" conferences, at least in their origin) had conceived ethnic or language 
conferences as, in a certain sense, self-willed, missional, and elastic. The 1939 
jurisdictional scheme created a Central Jurisdiction that could by no stretch of the 
imagination be termed self-willed. Nor were jurisdictions missional or their bound¬ 
aries more than theoretically elastic. But it was the powers granted to jurisdictions 
and removed from General Conference that regionalized the church and undercut 
its capacity to think and act strategically for the connection as a whole. 


Federal-Style Connection 

Among the drivers to the union of 1939 (MEG, MEGS, MFC) was the belief that a 
united Methodism would be more effective in witness to American society. And one 
can point to evidential successes, preeminent of which might be the World War 11 
Bishops’ Crusade for a New World Order. This initiative coordinated relief efforts, 
supported the creation of the World Council of Churches, and endorsed the creation 
of the United Nations and the 1944-48 Crusade for Christ, which raised $2 million 
more than its $25 million goal, added a million members, and reversed previous 
losses in the Sunday school. Ironically, however, over time the 1939 union made 
concerted connectional efforts more difficult. Indeed, in the endeavor to create a 
more national church, the provisions of 1939 tore the sinews that held together the 
connectional fabric. Unification dropped power and authority into jurisdictional 
conferences, including particularly the power to elect bishops and to constitute 
boards, it made bishops regional not general superintendents.^'* it bloated General 
Conference by intention and regionalized seminaries and other teaching agencies by 
accident, it consolidated boards into even more significant bureaucracies, empow¬ 
ering those boards to select their professional staff. 

Did 1939 vault general secretaries into connectional visibility? Not really. 
Indeed, it seemed to make connectional leadership invisible. Who since then have 
been Methodism’s Biily Grahams? Who the leader whom the laity and public would 
recognize? Where were the new Matthew Simpsons, Frances Willards, James 
Gannons, Francis J. McConnells, or G. Bromley Oxnams? Indeed, after Bromley 
Oxnam, what bishop had truly national stature? And which general secretary or edi¬ 
tor? 1 speak here not of talent or ability but of the capacity of the Methodist system 
to forefront its leaders. And, to move beyond symbolism and image, 1 speak here of 
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the incapacity ot leadership to move the institution, to effect change, to launch new 
ventures. Ot course, exceptions come to mind, as, for instance, Discipie Bibie 
through Bishop Richard Wilke and The United Methodist Publishing House, But has 
not this wonderful program prospered as a stealth venture, its general agency spon¬ 
sorship acknowledged, but minimally so? 

If 1939 rendered our leaders faceless—no matter the gifts or grace—it proved 
even more destructive ot accountability. The net effect ot the 1939 changes was to 
leave the agencies as the connection-level or national powers and to undo the 
accountability that 1872 had achieved. Indeed, 1939 confused or diffused account¬ 
ability. The general agencies remained the creatures ot General Conference. Their 
general secretaries, however, were not. They labored, in effect, for jurisdictionally 
selected directors. And the bishops, once also nationally or connectionally elected, 
were jurisdictional officers and area leaders. Their connectional gathering in the 
Council ot Bishops became initially something akin to a fraternity (and only recently 
has become an entity capable of acting in collective fashion). 

In interposing jurisdictions between the boards and the conferences and con¬ 
gregations, in making board directors jurisdictional servants, and in removing or 
sidelining other national leadership, the 1939 scheme created what would even¬ 
tually become communication gaps and occasions for mistrust. To be sure, much 
of the mistrust emerged only slowly, no small degree ot it to be traced to the ide¬ 
ological and caucus politics of the 1960s. Yet, in the union ot 1939, rather than 
that ot 1968, lie the foundations tor the concerns that trouble agency critics 
today. 

The actions ot 1939, ot course, consolidated within Methodist governance pat¬ 
terns and practices that had long characterized American politics and been deemed 
good practice. In particular, 1939 established within Methodism: 

• separation of powers and distinct legislative, executive, and judicial 
agencies; 

• provision tor judicial review; 

• delimitation ot national authority and reservation ot powers and prerog¬ 
atives to regional bodies (jurisdiction and conference); 

• construal of Methodist conference structures at all levels as represen¬ 
tative bodies and therefore to be inclusive ot laity as well as clergy in 
accord with principles ot equity and proportionality. 
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Concern to make Methodist polity behave according to American precept had 
begun when the first conferences convened. It had been made operative by Asbury’s 
call for the Christmas Conference and elective episcopacy. It had found expression 
in the 1808 Constitution and provision tor delegated representation. It had ani¬ 
mated the reform efforts of African Methodists, Republicans, Methodist Protestants, 
Wesleyans, Free Methodists, and Nazarenes. It had encouraged women and blacks 
In their quest for representation, ordination, and episcopal orders. So while 
Methodists accommodated themselves to American political practice over the 
course of their history, only In 1939 did they accord American civil theory full 
Disciplinary status. The reunion of 1939 made federalism, political rights, repre¬ 
sentation, and separation of powers into Methodist principle. The linchpin In this 
federalism is the jurisdictionai conference, an accommodation to Methodist racism 
and (Southern) regionalism, a federalism of a new sort, a structure of nullification 
between annual and General conferences. If I appear passionate In my brief against 
jurisdictions, it might help to know that 1 served as drafter tor the Taskforce to 
Study the Episcopacy during the 2004-8 quadrennium and observed the disfunc- 
tionaiity of jurisdictions up close. 


Professional Connections 

Decisions in 1939 disguised but enhanced a long-term trend in Methodist life, 
namely. Its reliance upon professions, professionalism, and professional associa¬ 
tion. What 1939 disguised with the new jurisdictionai structures and its ratification 
of full laity representation was the way in which conference structures, particularly 
annual conferences, had evolved Into professional organizations.® Increasingly, 
conferences functioned tor clergy the way the state bar did tor lawyers. They set 
standards, reviewed credentials, admitted to practice, guarded prerogative, 
pressed for compensation, contracted for healthcare, maintained pensions, and 
oversaw professional ethics. Ironically, conference professionalism continued, and 
grew even as conferences became representative and laity were included. 
Professional Interests and concerns lodged themselves In boards or committees, 
particularly the board of ordained ministry, executive sessions, and various clergy- 
only affairs. 

Professionalism extended beyond the clergy and the annual conferences. 
Methodist leadership generally aspired to professional recognition and prerogative. 
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Chaplains of various varieties, Christian educators, lay workers, evangelists, mis¬ 
sionaries, information officers, large-church pastors, musicians, fiscal officers, 
church and society persons, and, after 1968, council directors—all developed pro¬ 
fessional or quasi-professional associations. Each role or vocational niche in the 
church seemed to acquire a professional aspect. Persons in that calling gathered 
together in regional and national meetings. And, once organized, they sought 
denominational recognition and/or relation to some board or agency. Through 
organization, training, and credentialing church professionals endeavored to 
become more effective in the particular service to which they had been called, to be 
better leaders, to otter the church the guidance or counsel that they alone could 
give. In many ways, the church was well served by such professionalism. And the 
church was connected in new ways through these professional networks, connected 
by the service they ottered for the whole, connected in their very existence as the 
religious counterparts to the webs that held American society together, namely, the 
professional association. 

But professionalism had its downside as well: elitism and self-absorption. 
Professionals exert influence and lead out of expertise, specialized skills, and priv¬ 
ileged knowledge. The church certainly can and did make excellent use of its more 
polished preachers, more effective managers, more skilled teachers, and more com¬ 
passionate counselors. However, the church needs charisma, giftedness, and grace 
in its leaders. And a little humility, commitment to the priesthood of all believers, 
awareness of the universality of sin, and aspiration tor holiness help as well. 
Professionalism does not proscribe such vocational qualities, but it does not pre¬ 
scribe them either. Instead it features expertise. And expertise wants recognition, 
authority, acquiescence, and compliance. 

And because of its expertise, professionalism otters a peculiar angle of vision 
on the needs, opportunities, challenges, and goods of the whole—of the whole soci¬ 
ety or the whole church. We are all too familiar with the tendency on the part of 
teachers or doctors or lawyers to equate professional wisdom, professional prerog¬ 
atives, and professional interests with the needs and goods of education, health¬ 
care, and justice. The same pertains in the church. Professionalized clergy and 
church professionals generally see the needs and good of the church in their own 
image. Of course, professionals did not invent idolatry—construing one's own 
desires as the will of God, contusing self and society, committing the original sin. 
Nor should this be seen as conspiracy or a set of conspiracies. 
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Nevertheless, as a prevalent, perhaps the dominant, mode of leadership, profes¬ 
sionalism and the various professional elites riddle the church with competing, quite 
partial, visions and agendas for the church. Bishops know that superintendency of a 
single conference and longer tenure therein serve mission and evangelism. Deacons 
and elders offer competing notions of what ordination should mean. Church musicians 
know what we should sing. Liturgists order our worship. Christian educators map and 
stage the via salutis. And, of course, the professionals on our boards and in agencies 
or at conference headquarters push their wares as just what we all need. And since 
the 1960s the caucuses have added their special needs and concerns to the mix. They 
too view their particular agenda as crucial to the whole. African Americans claimed 
that explicitly in naming their cause Black Methodists for Church Renewal (emphasis 
mine). Each caucus—ethnic, theological, ethical, missional—functions with a compa¬ 
rable sense that it serves the well-being of the whole. Each makes a compelling case 
for its cause. But add the voice of every caucus to those of each professional cadre to 
those from Methodist machinery—and we have cacophony. 

Meanwhile, who cares for the whole? How do these partial professional visions 
add up to coherent connectional policy? 


Main Street Methodism and Mainline Denominationalism 

Methodism empowered its various groups and interests, fragmented by cause and 
caucus, sidelined its leadership, and muted the voice of its once dominant middle. 
Without a capacity for effective connectional initiative, like its Protestant counter¬ 
parts, it essentially just watched as the urban America that it had built and built 
into came apart in the 1960s. in witness to the city, Methodism had erected tow¬ 
ers, like the Chicago Temple, boasting the highest cross in the world; or the four- 
teen-story Wesley Building in Philadelphia to accommodate bookstore, conference 
societies, bishop’s office, general church agencies, and a hotel. Towns had their 
First Methodist Church, to which belonged the pharmacists, attorneys, grocers, 
bankers, shop owners, judges, and elected officials whose buildings nestled around 
the church. Teachers, also members, labored in the primary schools and high 
schools only several blocks farther away. Out-planted daughter churches served 
more distant neighborhoods, the mill, and the mine. 

Like successive parson-owners of the “Wonderful One-Hoss Shay," Methodism, 
for a century and more, had united in tending, laboring through, and adding to its 
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machinery—hospitals and homes, camps and orphanages, colleges and assemblies. 
Since its 1884 centennial, it had institutionalized itself in center-city Gothic 
churches, deployed its men’s Bible classes on Mondays into downtown offices and 
department stores, positioned its ministers with its laity in Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs, addressed the community through Sunday radio pulpits, trained up future 
civic leaders in vacation Bible school and Sunday schools, enjoyed friendly cover¬ 
age from morning and evening papers, and depended on its mayors and council 
“men” to govern in its interest. Methodism was At Home in the City, as James Lewis 
demonstrates under that title tor Gary, Indiana. The dream of Gity Church, as the 
Methodists fittingly named themselves, he affirms, “had tilled the heart and mind of 
a pastor, had motivated a congregation, and to a considerable extent, had caught 
the imagination of a city.” He continues: “The reality of a social gospel cathedral in 
the very heart of Gary witnessed to the continuing significance of progressive 
Protestantism in the industrial city. For a time. City Church was Gary’s premier 
example of a church at home in the city." Gity Methodist Church, whose member¬ 
ship crested at over 3,000 in the 1950s, closed in 1975.^® 

Throughout the late 1960s and the 1970s, Methodism ministered through and 
out of its properties only to witness white flight scatter, and other churches follow, 
what had been its primary constituency into the suburbia of guarded cul-de-sacs 
and gated communities. A few Chicago Temples weathered the storm, held on, but 
only to watch—in cities large and small—American industries fly to the global 
South, department stores relocate to the suburbs, corporations build their own out¬ 
lying campuses, deinstitutionalization fill parks with the homeless, blight and petty 
crime spread over the once vibrant business districts, transportation networks dis¬ 
appear as highways plowed through, urban renewal break apart neighborhoods, and 
remaining racial-ethnic communities struggle to reach retreating jobs and grocery 
stores, in places, riots finished the destruction. 

“What’s Ahead for Old First Church?” queried Ezra Earl Jones, at the time an 
executive at the General Board of Global Ministries, and my late colleague, the 
Duke researcher Robert Wilson.^^ But absent the capacity to envision—much less 
implement—an overall, coherent, and compelling denominational strategy. United 
Methodism left it to congregations and conferences to experiment with ways to min¬ 
ister in racially changing urban contexts, in many places, courageous members con¬ 
tinued to commute into the downtown church to launch congregational or support 
conference initiatives: pantries, shelters, addiction clinics, training centers, AIDS 
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ministries, tutoring programs. Meals on Wheels, day care, advocacy efforts.® In 
some cases, multiethnic or African-American United Methodism succeeded to sus¬ 
tain the Gothic facility, its maintenance often burdening effective ministry. 
Elsewhere, Methodism made Philadelphia’s agonizing strategic decision to sell its 
aging, only partially occupied building and relocate to the Valley Forge Corporate 
Center.® All too often, however, the urban church dwindled, aged, hunkered down, 
just died, and left the conference a distressed sale. 

The annual conference struggled as well, with apportionments plateauing as 
memberships plummeted, but typically succeeded in sustaining its incredible 
apparatus: retreat and camp grounds, conference centers, nursing and geriatric 
facilities, lay and clergy training ventures, orphanages and homes, short-term mis¬ 
sions, plus all the ministries undertaken collaboratively with other denominations 
and its urban churches.® Its hands quite full, the conference nevertheless added 
or augmented ministries for the elderly, infirm, and indigent; undertook capital 
campaigns on its institutions’ behalf; and faced similar challenges in closing fund¬ 
ing gaps for pension and insurance programs. Although these were maintenance 
ministries, perhaps, as pop sociologists and organizational gurus charged, but 
clearly some saw the alternatives to constitute dereliction of duty, poor steward¬ 
ship of ministry investment, and a betrayal of the Great Commandment. 
Nevertheless, keeping programs and ministries going and staying the course in the 
cities as long and as much as it did cost United Methodism in the scramble for sub¬ 
urban (white) religious loyalties. Symbolizing both commitment and its cost. North 
Georgia kept its conference headquarters in center city Atlanta—the cross and 
flame daily visible to every driver on the downtown connector—finally just a cou¬ 
ple of years ago surrendering its witness to the city, building a conference center 
in the forest enclave of Simpsonwood, and redirecting the myriad conference gath¬ 
erings to its sylvan retreat. 

Is it surprising that Methodism proved unable to respond to the challenges of 
the twentieth century and of the cities? We have been a church of partial visions and 
fragmented leadership. Each board or agency functions independently, competing 
with the others, acting like it alone was the church. Board directors and committee 
members view themselves as representing their respective jurisdiction or caucus. 
Caucuses pursue their agendas. Bishops operate in diocesan fashion, serving their 
respective conference, acting as itinerant general superintendents only when they 
fly off to a meeting. Glergy-in-conference worry over pensions and health care. We 
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have left it to individual pastors to try to deai with the big problems in American 
cities. Many responded creatively, heroically, stoically. No one, nobody, capitalized 
on experimental success, conceived a national strategy, and established new imple¬ 
mentation procedures tor Methodist and United Methodist witness to a changing 
American society. To be sure, a board policy here and a Key 73 (an ecumenical 
effort to spread the gospel) there imagined Methodism doing something coherent, 
extensive, coordinated, sustained. But to naught. 


* 


* 


Whether the Council of Bishops can and will step into the leadership void we have 
yet to see. Holy conferencing will not birth leaders with the prerogative and the 
vision to transform a connection that 1939 jurisdictioned into disfunctionality. And 
tweaking Discipiinary language will not, 1 think, transmute an 1884 bureaucratized 
and congregationalized, and a 1939 federalized and professionalized denomination 
and denominational mission into disciple making for the transformation of the 
world. Arresting rhetoric, fresh ideas, and even proposed policies do not actualize 
or transform a system and structures in which the episcopacy is deeply implicated. 

A connectional church? Or one cooped up in its institutions? We are jurisdic¬ 
tioned, congregationalized, bureaucratized, and professionalized—but leaderless, if 
we wish to move on as a church, if we really do want to reclaim our role as an eth¬ 
ical and social-ethical conscience for the nation, if we truly believe our disciple 
making to be world transforming, then we need to get beyond the game of mutual 
recriminations. We need to move past blaming one another over issues traced back 
merely forty years—to the liberalism or conservatism of the 1960s, the decade of 
merger, the appearance of caucuses—for our inertias. These are but symptoms. 
The underlying structural/praxis problems run deeper and further back. So we need 
more truly innovative praxis and more radical surgery on structure. And we need to 
trust leaders to exercise leadership, an issue to which we now turn. 
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Reforming the Connection: 
Breaching Four Walls 


U nited Methodism in the United States—indeed, mainstream 

Protestantism—remains in trouble. We need no headlines or seer or 
prophet to tell us that. The signs abound. They appear at General 
Conference; they bedevil annual conferences; they polarize faculties; they some¬ 
times traumatize congregations. Caucuses vie for attention, place, and priority. 
They divide us by agenda. Meetings fracture. We unite, not as a whole, but into war¬ 
ring parties, sometimes by ethnicity or gender, sometimes by status (laity, deacons, 
elders, local preachers), sometimes by region, and often under the general banners 
of liberal and evangelical. (We touched on the historical dimensions of this division 
in chapter 3,“General Conference; A Retrospective”; chapter 10, “Family Values; A 
Gonnectional Concern”; and chapter 11, “Methodism as Machine.”) There we hud¬ 
dle, by caucus or commitment, our identity established by differentiation, prepared 
for the trench warfare between the two major camps. 

Our divisions, especially between liberal and evangelical, run deeper and 
wider, we are told, than anything separating us from other Christian bodies; that is, 
separating denominations from one another.' The warring camps flail against each 
other and against what remains of established authority—the bishops, the boards 
and agencies, the seminaries, the clergy. Gatherings become tense, contentious. 
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even mean-spirited affairs. Seemingly insignificant items become occasions tor 
political grandstanding and symbolic warfare. And the true flash points—abortion, 
homosexuality, war—can bring the church’s business to a halt. Highly politicized 
exchanges occur over ordination, representation, and funding. 

Mainstream Protestantism is in trouble, it seems to have lost its way; fewer 
and fewer follow. Hemorrhaging membership losses beset United Methodists and 
other mainline denominations. A general malaise reigns. Leadership clutches des¬ 
perately for panaceas and nostrums—anything to turn the numbers around. 
Numbers, numbers, numbers. We are preoccupied with them. And for solutions the 
two parties and the several caucuses chant their agendas. More effective presence 
in the urban areas! Move a board out of New York! Heed the authority of Scripture! 
More sustained witnessing! Greater commitment to love, peace, and justice! 
Recognize our truly global character! 

Can we come to more penetrating analyses of our situation? The Lilly 
Endowment thought so, commissioned several major studies of mainline denomina¬ 
tions, and invited several of my then-Duke colleagues and me to coordinate a major 
inquiry of the denomination. Drawing on schoiars and church leaders from across 
the country, we undertook a major attack on the symptomologies of decline and divi¬ 
sion. Abingdon Press published the results of this study in five volumes as “United 
Methodism and American Culture.’’^ What 1 outline below represents my own rumi¬ 
nations from this project, from other recent studies of mainstream Protestantism, 
from the recent Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life, from the U.S. Religious 
Landscape Survey, and from my own studies, some of which are gathered here.^ 
I/we suggest that the perspectives of neither left nor right and the agendas of none 
of the caucuses reach quite deep enough.'* 

Let me begin at the beginning—at the Protestant beginning, that is—in 1520. 
At the start of this thing we call Protestantism, Martin Luther wrote a number of 
treatises demanding reform and denouncing the “woeful corruption” of 
Christendom, among them the 1520 trilogy The Freedom of a Christian. An Open 
Letter to the Christian Nobility, and The Babyionian Captivity of the Church.^ Luther 
argued that the gospel was entrapped, the church imprisoned, the Christian tyran¬ 
nized by principalities and powers. That entrapment walled oft, cut oft, separated 
the church from its own better self and from the gospel. As an evocative image for 
that self-alienation and its consequent corruption, Luther employed the notion of 
walls. Walls physically entrapped the gospel and church; walls stood between 
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Christians and the gospel. Beyond those walls, cut ott from the Christians of his day, 
Luther saw what would be the great doctrinal treasures of the Reformation—the 
priesthood of all believers, the authority of Scripture, justification by faith, and the 
freedom of a Christian.® The walls blocked the Christian from the gospel itself. Walls 
of custom, walls of authority, walls of procedure, walls of privilege, walls of inter¬ 
pretation, walls of doctrine—in smashing them, Luther brought reform. 

Have not we as United Methodists also erected walls that stand between us and 
the gospel, between us and faithful Christian practice, between us and true piety? 
Let me propose tour walls, rather than three, that entrap United Methodism. Each 
of them blocks off the gospel, each divides United Methodism from the Wesleyan 
legacy, and each blocks our faithful witness. The four, covered here in various chap¬ 
ters, are bureaucratized polity, congregationalized itinerancy and connectionalism, 
regulatory discipline, and mission collapsed into influence and body count. Another 
way to describe these is: 

• a polity suffocating from overstructure; 

• connection and itinerancy collapsed into Congregationalism; 

• discipline transformed into a praxis of regulation and hyper-accountability; 
and 

• mission confused with notions of Christendom and a Christian America. 

For Methodists these should be very familiar topics. But do we not typically 
discuss them by blaming someone else; Nashville? New York? the bishops? confer¬ 
ence headquarters? the other party in our culture war? The walls may—in tact, they 
do—stand between us and Nashville or New York. But the truth is we need not 
blame far-off antichrists. These walls, very high and very thick, may be found in our 
congregations. To understand the "four walls," we need to recall Pogo’s profound 
insight, “We have seen the enemy and it is us." We have found its stronghold; walls 
of our design and construction. 


Bureaucratized Polity 

I need not dwell at great length on the first wall; bureaucratized polity. 
Overstructure in our denomination is no news to anyone at any level in the life of 
the church (see chapter If, “Methodism as Machine”). The first complaint about 
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denominations is bureaucracy: boards and agencies in far-off places running up the 
dollars for every meeting to concoct policy with which you and I disagree, to issue 
it in our name, to lavish our contributed dollars upon it, and then to insist that we 
act in solidarity. A similar but more muted refrain occurs on annual conference lev¬ 
els. There, too, the conference office functions as symbol and persons speak of 
“decades of focusing our missions through programs which originated in conference 
boards and agencies.”' Congregations vent their unhappiness about apportionments 
and refer to them as “taxes.” But Pogo was right: this same organizational bloat can 
be found with us, in many local congregations. 

A complex of committees, elaborate decision-making procedures, tight control 
by small elites over resources and spending policies—this is ecclesiastical Bleak 
House, a bureaucratic labyrinth! That is what the Discipline has called for. 
Structure weighs us down. It does so at every level—congregational, conference, 
jurisdictional, general, and, yes, on the congregational level. Meetings consume 
congregational time and energy that ought to be devoted to outreach, to mission, to 
evangelism, to social reform. A good idea, perhaps some new venture in day care, 
dies before it has run the committee gauntlet—from proposers, to age-level coordi¬ 
nators, to education, to pastor- or staff-parish relations committees, to finance, to 
trustees, to church council. Bureaucracy in a local church wears a friendly face but 
involves no less bureaucracy—the church council (or earlier administrative 
board/council on ministries and still earlier the official board) overarches a series 
of committees and commissions every bit as impressive as far-off New York. To be 
sure, the 1996 and subsequent General Conferences have empowered local 
churches and annual conferences to address the bureaucratic morass and to adopt 
more flexible, missionally oriented structures.® Whether this feeds or cures the con¬ 
tagion we have yet to see. First responders—local churches and annual confer¬ 
ences—expended considerable effort in restructure and adjusting thereunto, 
effectively fixating the body on itself. The preoccupation with reform and political 
adjustments produced as much inwardness as the bureaucracy it replaced. 

So we will have to see what becomes of the every-level bureaucratization, of 
our penchant for organization run amuck. Order, polity, and machinery has been a 
Methodist signature, part of the Wesleyan or the Methodist genius—indeed, it has 
been our contribution to American denominationalism, as chapters 2, 5, 6, 8, and 
11 argue. What has become of the experimental, can-do, pragmatic spirit of earlier 
Methodism? Then we built structure for mission, for purpose, for evangelism, for 
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the Kingdom, for reform. Where is our pride in institution creating, our building for 
mission, our innovation for evangelism, and our social reform? Now we experience 
our institutions as burdens or, as we see below in looking at the third wall, permit 
accountability and suspicion to govern our structuring and relations to structures. 

Gone seems to be our capacity to make organization really serve purpose. We 
were Hester Ann Rogers, genteel women, who gave up our finery and quit the dance 
floor, who became servants of our mothers to win our spiritual freedom, who then 
broke the gender barrier as class leaders, and who so nursed others with the milk 
of Methodist gospel. We were Mary Masons who saw visions of mission to the out¬ 
cast and needy and created new societies. We dared to defy convention. We exper¬ 
imented. We innovated organizationally. We were women and men who, in mission 
and missions, dared to create, to found new organizations, to cross boundaries, to 
move beyond our existing structures. We built structure to do something. Practical 
divinity, experimental divinity—that was our way.® 

United Methodism, if we would now win our spiritual freedom, must recover 
our practical divinity, give ourselves permission to experiment, and give up our 
organizational finery. American society finds itself in the same plight as the church. 
Old corporate structures, old patterns of management, old formulas of inventory, 
old hierarchical styles do not work as they once did. Society too quests for new 
organizational models. Congress now endeavors to trash the old systems and to 
pass more costs and responsibilities as well as the organizational problem on to the 
states. Japan and its systems fixated us. Total Quality Management became a new 
religion, even for the religious. We put our faith in Good to Great or Built to Last or 
the contemporary business gurus’ latest word. The society quests tor forms. Yet 
forms alone will not suffice. A new spirit must animate the forms. And here United 
Methodism should prosper. Why can’t United Methodists discover once again how 
things work, how practical divinity can be, how to experiment, how we ought to 
organize, how to put individuals together in society? That has been our genius. 
United Methodists can and should discover new ways of organizing to beat the devil. 


Congregationalized Itinerancy and Connection 

The wall of bureaucracy shuts us in. So does the wall of Congregationalism. We are 
shut up in our congregations. We think of ministry as “parish.” We construe every¬ 
thing else as “appointments beyond the local church” or as “extension" ministry. We 
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make a fetish of the congregation. We construe disciple making to be a local church 
endeavor (see chapters 4 and 5). 

Here, also, the concentration on the congregation derives from a variety of oth¬ 
erwise positive developments: the opening up of ordained ministry; longer, more 
stable pastorates: the Disciplinary provisions for consultation; two-career ministe¬ 
rial families; lay empowerment; encouragement of congregations to be in mission in 
their own setting. 

The consequence of construing our mission as entirely mediated through local 
churches has been a great inversion. We think of persons who reach out to campus, 
or camp, or district, or military service, or teaching as “leaving the ministry.” 

Wesley thought the world his parish. Have we, as some quip put it, made our 
parish into the world? Parish we take to be the church;'” congregation is the norm. 
Parish ministry we therefore assume to be the only form of ministry. 

Methodists once had a more aggressive and dynamic view of ministry and 
church at local as well as translocal levels. Once we were German Methodists who 
met in great meetings; we assembled entire neighborhoods for sacramental gather¬ 
ings. We punctuated our quarterly meetings and annual conferences with explosive 
love feasts, moving testimony, and powerful preaching. Crowds converted. Ministry, 
outreach, and testimony created their own assemblies. Conference became a means 
of grace. Several years ago 1 titled an address “Conference as a Means of Grace." 
Everyone thought it was an oxymoron. But this is just what I argue in chapters 1, 
7, and 12. 

Annual and General conferences became occasions for the revivals of early 
Methodism. The General Conference of 1800 stimulated widespread revivals. 
Revivals more typically grew out of annual and quarterly conferences. The church 
eventually programmed for conference revivals by scheduling camp meetings to 
coincide with their quarterly or annual sittings (see chapters 7 and 12). 

We were a people who indeed made conference a means of grace. German and 
English, black and white—we made business a revival and revival our business. We 
did not coop ourselves up in parish, in congregation. Church was not parish; it was 
not congregation, it was the gathering out of the world of people who desired to flee 
the wrath to come, people who would deign to be called Methodist." 

Methodism was bigger and littler than parish. Methodists belonged to and had 
their membership in the most intimate of gatherings, the class meeting. And 
Methodism performed church. It offered the full array of services of Word, Order, 
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and Sacrament in the large assemblies, the regional quarterly meeting or the excit¬ 
ing quarterly meeting-housing camp meeting. Conference said clearly what it meant 
to be church. Conference, quarterly meeting, class, mission society, Sunday 
school—those were Methodism at its best. Not congregation, not parish.’^ 

Ministry also configured itself dynamically and corporately, not as parish min¬ 
istry, not as ministry limiting itself to a congregation (see chapters 4 and 5). in 
thinking of that ministry we conjure up the image on The United Methodist 
Publishing House’s datebook for clergy, the daily suggester, the one circuit rider in 
midstream braving storm, face masked against the elements. That image both helps 
and misleads, it helps by reminding us of the circuit and of the fact that the appoint¬ 
ment was to the connection, not to a congregation. But the singularity of the image 
misleads. We offered ourselves as a collective ministry—class leaders, exhorters, 
local preachers, traveling preachers, presiding elders, bishops. 

We rode together, with preachers’ journals or diaries recording “We rode . . .’’ 
day after day. We preachers made appointments for one another (and tor presiding 
elders [district superintendents] and bishops when the leaders rode through our 
circuit). We functioned together, rode together, and gathered frequently. Quarterly 
meetings brought together not just the traveling preachers, local preachers, exhort¬ 
ers, and class leaders from the one circuit but typically also those from the neigh¬ 
boring circuits (see chapters 4 and 7). And the gesture was reciprocated. 

We itinerants did not box ourselves up in parish. Methodism conferenced and 
feasted in love. As ministers, we were more collective than individual, more con- 
nectional than congregational. 

Methodism must recover the fluidity and dynamism of its historic sense of min¬ 
istry and church. Methodism must again extend its ministry and spill its life beyond 
the walls of our buildings. We must not wall ourselves up in our congregations. We 
must reclaim our connectional ministry. 


Regulatory Discipline 

Less familiar in name, but very familiar in practice, is our reflexive regulatory dis¬ 
cipline.'^ This third wall of regulation shuts us in. Regulation, accountability, accus¬ 
ing attitudes, and elaborate criteria have become our way of life. This behavior in 
the church is hardly strange; indeed, it is very familiar. Our society seems to run 
itself by regulation. By executive order, judicial decree, congressional or state 
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legislative action, we fill our lives with rules, protections, and procedures. Business 
folk cry over the protocols. Doctors quit in disgust over governmental and insurance 
intrusions. Local governments protest unfunded mandates. Campaigns against reg¬ 
ulation and regulators capture our imagination and votes. But, ironically, the foes 
of regulation move quickly to impose new, more subtle forms of regulation. The 
Reagans, Gingriches, and Bushes promise to cut back on regulation and to overturn 
affirmative action and environmental safety rules, but then would impose their own 
regulations with regard to families, schools, abortion, homosexuality, and the like. 
They prove less against regulation than against certain forms of regulation. So also 
the Democrats. In such inconsistency, the politicians represent us well. As a peo¬ 
ple, we both protest regulation and organize to make sure that our own interests 
remain protected (by regulation). Special-interest groups prosper. They press for 
regulation—reduce emissions, stop abortions, impose the death penalty, remove 
the death penalty, do not harass, do not discriminate, recycle, reimpose school 
prayer, save the turtles and dolphins, drink with paper not Styrofoam cups, do not 
smoke. Monitoring groups, some self-appointed, others legislated, watchdog our 
behavior. We transact business in a hermeneutic of suspicion. 

The same tactics work remarkably well in the church. Within United Methodism 
the most adroit at caucus politics are the evangelicals. Organizing around their 
causes—doctrine, missions, seminaries, church funding, feminism, abortion, homo¬ 
sexuality—they have generated impressive caucus organization/machinery: the 
Good News movement, the Confessing Movement, the Mission Society for United 
Methodists, Aldersgate Renewal Fellowship, A Foundation for Theological 
Education (AFTE), Lifewatch, RENEW, Transforming Congregations, the Association 
for Church Renewal, and United Methodist Action. From the latter, the United 
Methodist wing of the Institute on Religion and Democracy (IRD), which seems to 
orchestrate politicai action tor the several conservative caususes. Democratic or 
Republican political action committees could take a lesson or so. 

Hermeneutics of suspicion rule on the left as well as the right, as much with 
COSROW (Commission on the Status and Role of Women) as with Good News, as 
much with the Northeastern Jurisdiction as with the Southeastern Jurisdiction. The 
church finds regulation the easiest way to do business. Every committee constitutes 
itself by category—female and male, diaconal and ordained, white and ethnic, chal¬ 
lenged and able, youth and adults, and on some occasions straight and gay—and 
jurisdiction. We structure for symbolism. So also we pray, listening tor verbal 
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offenses, such as sexist language or feminine imagery. We measure program by 
whether it attends appropriately to deacons’ as well as elders’ interests. We moni¬ 
tor and watchdog through caucuses on the Left and on the Right. We turn budgets 
into reward systems, doling out “grants” to groups and individuals who measure up. 
By criteria, by norm, by regulation, by reward, we do business. 

Boards and agencies, having suffered tremendous cuts in budget and staff, find 
regulation to be the primary power left. They increasingly look like secular regula¬ 
tory agencies. Annual conferences increasingly find the same tactics necessary. 
They legislate lavish expectations for local churches. Even local churches find 
accountability to be an easy way to do business. It comes naturally, automatically, 
instinctively. 

I could illustrate from personal experience just how very naturally, automatically, 
and instinctively churches do business—with memories of a local church’s creation of 
regulations after receiving an endowment, or with a recent stint on a conference 
board of higher education and campus ministry, or with recollections of the behaviors 
of two different boards of ordained ministry. Instead, let me use experience with a 
national agency. Some years ago 1 found myself on a committee of a general commis¬ 
sion. We—staff, theological educators, clergy and lay directors—concerned ourselves 
with that agency’s relation to the seminaries. We did so motivated by a genuine con¬ 
cern for the education of the next generation of ecumenical leadership and with the 
apprehension that it was not happening. As a first order of business, we gathered 
information to assess the situation, that is, we monitored the seminaries for their ecu¬ 
menical involvement. A second impulse came equally instinctively. We began to elab¬ 
orate criteria, expectations, and regulations to elicit, even enforce education for 
ecumenism. Only after we had proceeded quite far into developing regulatory proto¬ 
cols did we step back. We resisted this impulse with great difficulty, and only after I 
indicated how unfriendly and unhelpful the proposal would be to the seminaries. We 
resisted the impulse to regulate because I—then a seminary administrator and fac¬ 
ulty member—realized that I was putting myself in the position of one to be thereafter 
regulated. A conflict of interest saved the day. Regulation seemed to be so much the 
way to do business that I had come close to regulating myself. 

Similar calls to resist regulation, resolution passing, and legislating on contro¬ 
verted issues come now from bishops and others concerned with the atmosphere of 
suspicion and recrimination that we have created. At times and in places confer¬ 
ences have so restrained themselves. But such self-limitation proves difficult. The 
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petitions pour in, caucuses strategize, and politicking for legislation continues. Less 
interested in whatv/e do than how we do it, the church continues to make account¬ 
ability rather than program its first priority. 

This is not Methodist discipline at its best. This is not why we called our con¬ 
stitutional book Discipline. This is not why we made discipline one of the marks of 
the church. We have let the social fractures of the world consume our order. We 
have let the adversarial politics of the United States dictate our discipline. We once 
thought that our order—our Methodist discipline—could triumph over the world. 
That is why we committed ourselves, at the very start, to fight the curse and sin of 
slavery. We knew the social distinctions of the world to be wrong. 

We are “brothers” (Wir sind Bruder) —we, with William Otterbein, said to 
Martin Boehm.'^ So we named each other brother, sister, mother, father. Whether 
white or black, slave or free, rich or poor, we claimed one another as family. Women 
in leadership we called “Mothers in Israel.” Our early records minuted action by 
“brother” this and “brother” that. So, for instance, the General Conference of 1808 
recorded critical actions as taken by “brother” this and that: 

Thursday, May 12, 1808 

Brother M’Claskey and brother Cooper asked leave to withdraw the 
motion for seven additional bishops; which was refused. 

Brother George Pickering moved, and was seconded by brother Joshua 
Soule, that the conference decide on the motion now before them, whether 
there shall be seven additional bishops or not. Carried. 

Brother Ostrander’s motion tor two additional bishops, being put to vote, 
was lost. 

Brother RoszeTs motion, tor one additional bishop, to be elected or 
ordained at this conference, being put to vote, was carried.’® 

Less formally and more intensely, we embraced our brothers and sisters in 
classes, society, and quarterly meeting. There, we sisters^rothers were account¬ 
able to one another, watched over one another, reproved one another. But in such 
accountability, we dealt with one another directly, personally, honestly, frankly, not 
through the mediation of regulation; and we held ourselves over against the world. 
Accountability pitted our Methodist order against that of the world. 

Such accountability recognized that we were male and female, black and white, 
German and English, young and old, rich and poor. But we claimed those equal in 
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God’s sight and not to be disdained with the world's distinctions—slave and free, 
property owner and not, gentility and the poorer sort. 

In our language of the day, we Methodists spoke about diversity, pluralism, 
multiculturalism, ethnicity—but we did so firm in the conviction that gospel liberty 
triumphs over the enslaving distinctions of the world. We sang “I got shoes, you got 
shoes” in the belief that though divisions ran through the world, Methodists could 
not let the world’s distinctions divide and define us. 

Have we today forgotten that gospel and let worldly status divide and define us? 
We need ways of relating to one another that do not blur our differences but never¬ 
theless move us beyond the regulatory mode, beyond trying to turn our agenda into 
law for others. We need discipline, not accommodation. Regula. not regulation. 


Mission: Influence and Body Count 

The fourth wall shuts up mission. We, or at least some of us, remain fixated by the 
late nineteenth-century colonial/imperial strategies and images for winning 
America and the world.’® And, in consequence, we remain internally conflicted 
about the nature and purpose of mission. 

Our movement was missionary from the start. Indeed, mission was constitutive 
of Methodism. Early Methodism understood its mission—understood itself—in 
Wesley’s terms, namely, to reform the continent and spread scriptural holiness over 
the land (see chapters 1, 10, and 12). in so doing Methodists labored on Zion’s 
behalf. Zion represented the object of our mission—not a worldly imperium, but an 
imperium over the world. So one of our earliest papers called itself Zion's Herald 
(lately renamed The Progressive Christian). So one of the African Methodist 
churches embedded Zion in its name. Zion, we then recognized, stood over against 
the kingdoms of this world. Asbury affirmed: 

All the prospects of this world are dead to me. I feel not a wish for creatures or 
things. The glory of the Kingdom of Christ, the organization of a primitive Church 
of God, these are all my objects; was it possible to set a glass to my heart, you 
should see them engraven there by the word & spirit of the living God.” 


Asbury and Coke explained Methodist disorientation to the world in their com¬ 
mentary on the Discipline. Explicating Methodist behavior, they proclaimed: ”[0]ur 
one aim, in all our economy and ministerial labours, is to raise a holy people, cru- 
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cified to the world and alive to God." Speaking ot ministry, they asserted, “Our orig¬ 
inal design in forming our religious Society. . . [is] [t]o raise a holy people. ... We 
will have a holy people, or none, in every part of our economy, as well as doctrine, 
we aim at crucifixion to the world and love to God."’® 

“Grucified to the world” in the course ot our history we forgot. Methodists, 
especially Northern Methodists, increasingly associated their “Zion" and America. 
The Givil War proved to be especially transformative. Newly empowered, Methodists 
joined the Protestant establishment, sought the Christianization of American cul¬ 
ture, and claimed culture as itself a primary vehicle of such Christianization. 
Methodists lost their critical distance from culture. With Protestants generally, they 
dreamed that America could be made a Christian society. By the early twentieth 
century, they hoped also that the world could be Christianized “in this generation." 
And “in this generation” we sought both evangelical and social gospel transforma¬ 
tions of the world. Both evangelicals and liberals sought dominion; they differed in 
their strategy and weaponry. Dominion proved seductive. 

Those hopes lost some of their luster in the 1920s and 1930s when world war, 
the failure of prohibition, depression, industrialization, secularization, and genuine 
pluralism (to mention just the obvious) shattered Protestant illusions. My teacher 
Robert Handy spoke ot this disillusionment as the “second disestablishment.”’® Just 
as the constitutional epoch brought a new day for the church in disestablishing and 
severing the legal tie with the state, so depression brought a new day for the church 
in disestablishing and severing the informal tie with culture. Christian America was, 
and is, over! Dawn brought an ecumenical and interreligious future. 

We don’t seem to want to hear this word about the new day tor the church. 
Ronald Reagan and George Bush have run the country by not hearing. Pat Robertson 
acquired a network so that more will not hear. Talk radio shouts its deafness. One 
major news channel specializes in not seeing or hearing. Parts of our church want 
to make sure that the rest ot us don’t hear. They genuinely believe Methodism to be 
committed to a Christian America. They genuinely believe that Methodism loses 
something of itself it it gives up the hope ot Christianizing America and the world. 
And when evangelizing prospects tor United Methodism in the United States seem 
dim, we take solace in the church’s growth elsewhere and especially when we gain 
by the incorporation of entire conferences. 

The folks worked up over influence and numbers have it only halt right. They are 
absolutely correct in believing that Methodism is about mission. But they are speak- 
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ing late nineteenth-century civilization, not genuine Wesleyanism in equating mission 
with soul conquest, winning, domination, and control—the colonial or neocolonial 
style. We are walled in by that understanding, and ironically, walled in by the 
embrace of culture that it entailed. Culture religion entraps us; a colonial mentality 
entraps us. We confuse Americanism with the gospel and numbers with faithfulness. 

We can well return to Asbury and Coke’s formulation. With them, we once said: 
“Our original design in forming our religious Society . . . [is] [t]o raise a holy peo¬ 
ple. ... We will have a holy people, or none, in every part of our economy, as well 
as doctrine, we aim at crucifixion to the world and love to God.”^® We must reclaim 
a Wesleyan sense of mission: aggressive, dynamic, and evangelistic—but on Zion’s 
behalf. 


Four Walls 

Four walls entrap us. That is the bad news. And they entrap us in our congregations, 
in our weekly lives. We may image the walls with our distant Nashville or conference 
headquarters bureaucrats. But the walls also run through even small local churches. 
They entrap us because we are our enemy. We choose to do business this way—to 
overstructure, to bottle ourselves up in our buildings, to program by watchdogging 
one another, and to contuse Zion with the nation. That is the bad news. 

We cannot simply move the walls—tor instance, from the general boards and 
agencies to annual conferences: or, as some conferences propose to do, from annual 
conferences to districts. We cannot simply move the walls and expect anything to 
change. Bureaucracy and Congregationalism and regulatory discipline and capitula¬ 
tion to culture come every bit as easily at a district level as at a national level. My 
special counsel to reorganizers is that simply moving the walls won’t really help. 
That is more bad news. 

The good news is that cooped up within these walls are 8 or 9 million United 
Methodists who need and want out. in our congregations can be found loyal, effec¬ 
tive, and committed leaders. Energy, vision, and dynamism abound. We have tired 
our people out with too much structure, too much business, too much skirmish, 
and too much regulation. But the Wesleyan spirit, though walled in, remains very 
much alive. 

We United Methodists need to find ways to breach these walls, it is easier said 
than done. We need structure. We cannot abandon our existing congregations and 
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buildings. We must not give up our wonderful institutions. We cannot wish away the 
diversities and the differences. And we cannot simply dismiss a century of imperial 
missions. The walls had their purpose. Each of them indeed represents an ideal, a 
good, a Methodist characteristic—but a good gone to excess. And they are there. 
We have trained up a generation of leaders who use and depend upon them. The 
walls are there. 

They do wall us in. We are entrapped, imprisoned, and tyrannized. Through that 
dominion we tall under the principalities and powers of this age. We succumb, 
because Pogo is right: “The enemy is us.” 

We need reformationl But Luther knew that “though this world" be “with dev¬ 
ils filled” and “the Prince of Darkness grim,” “We tremble not tor him . . . / For lo, 
his doom is sure; / One little word shall fell him.” 

One little word tells the prince of darkness and these walls, it did for Luther, 
it can for us. That word is the Word —and faith and trust in that Word. Trust in the 
Word is especially essential. That word is the Word. That Word and the faith, hope, 
and love made possible in him is what we need. Trusting in him we can love one 
another, look forward to a common hope, and recognize one another as sharing in 
the apostolic faith. Trust in the Word breaches walls. 

Holding up each of these walls amounts to mistrust. Each wall expresses a 
fundamental mistrust of our Methodist gospel. Each separates us from our real, our 
better, Methodist nature. That is our papacy; that is the enemy within; that is our 
anti-Christ. 

• We tail to claim our liberty in the gospel, our pragmatic spirit, and our 
experimental divinity. We mistrust ourselves and one another to carry 
through obligations and so we overstructure tor everything. An excess 
of our organizational prowess! 

• We fail to claim our connectional ministry, our historic openness to new 
deployment, our appointive system, and our leadership. So we fix upon 
the congregation and collapse connection into parish. Consuitation gone 
to excess! 

• We fail to claim the triumph of the gospel over the world. So we let the 
worldly differences and their spirit rule. So caucus rules in the place of 
discipline, of brotherhood and sisterhood. A hermeneutical excess—too 
much suspicion! 
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• We fail to claim our calling to be “a holy people, crucified to the world 
and alive to God.” So some still contrive for missionary dominion. 
Excessive identification with the cuiture! 

Trust may require doing more by congregations, clusters, and districts but also 
doing more beyond congregations and districts, it may also require doing with less 
structure—and so seeking genuine connectionalism. it may require some other 
formula for representation than the formula of the ark—two of every kind, two from 
every district, conference, and caucus. It may require: 

• trusting our ministry enough to give up the salary ladder of appoint¬ 
ments: 

• trusting our bishops and trusting them to lead: 

• trusting persons in our conferences and congregations with whom we 
fundamentally disagree; 

• trusting ourselves to experiment, to dare, to start afresh, to create some 
things new; 

• trusting enough in the gospel to launch out afresh in mission; 

• trusting our Methodist liberty enough to flaunt the world's distinctions; 

• moving through and beyond the hermeneutics of suspicion, not to 
naivete or a new patriarchy but to a hard-won trust. 

And then, agreeing to disagree, we find ourselves: 

• praying for one another, particularly those with whom we disagree; 

• experimenting, daring, starting afresh; 

• launching new missions; 

• legislating less and suggesting more; 

• turning our conferences again into gracious affairs. 

Trust will bring the four walls tumbling down. One little word. One little word 
opens a big project and a great future. Trust in God, trust in one another, trust in 
our mission. “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 
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Christ (Circleville, Ohio, 1837); Constitution and Discipiine of the Methodist Protestant Church 
(Baltimore, 1830); The Discipline of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America, particularly in 
the 2nd (New York, 1845) and 3rd (New York, 1849) versions, which include a preface by a commit¬ 
tee appointed “to prepare a short account of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America, to be 
inserted in the Discipline” (1845, iii); The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South (Richmond, 1846); The Doctrines and Discipline of the Free Methodist Church (Rochester, 
1870); The Doctrines and Discipline of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America 
(Louisville, 1874), All were consulted in The Archives and History Center of The United Methodist 
Church, General Commission on Archives and History, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey, 

6. For a fascinating study of the contrasts, see David Little, Religion, Order, and Law: A Study 
in Pre-Revolutionary England (New York: Harper & Row, 1969), 

7. See, for instance, part 1, “Book of Confessions”; part 2, “Book of Order,” The Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church (U.S,A.) (New York: Published by the Office of the General Assembly 
1985); and Constitution and Canons for the Government of the Protestant Episcopal Church . . . 
Adopted in General Gonventions 1789-1987, Together with the Rules or Order (Printed for the 
Convention, 1985), 

8. See Lee, Short HLstory, especially the preface, 

9. See Abbreviations, Asbury/Coke Discipline. 

10. For elaboration of the Quadrilateral (Scripture, tradition, reason, and experience), see 
1972 and later versions of The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church. Also note 
Thomas A. Langford, “The United Methodist Ouadrilateral; A Theological Task,” in Doctrine and 
Theology in The United Methodist Church (Nashville: Kingswood, 1991), 232-44. 

11. To recognize these historical prefaces as deriving from experience is not quite the same as 
to posit that the Discipline made experience (rather than Scripture, tradition, or reason) normative 
and its point of theological departure. To reiterate a point made earlier, these prefatory essays were 
more instinctive than reflective; they indicate the priority of conversion narrative and historical 
account in Methodist genre. These prefaces do not present themselves as premises of the Discipline 
as a whole. The present debates concern the shape and internal priorities of those premises and 
appropriately appeal to the legislative record of early Methodism. To identify the premises, one does 
have to look to those factors, beliefs, and commitments that informed the “Book.” In that sense, the 
debates in conference have at least as much theological bearing on the Discipline as the prefaces. 

12. MFC Discipline 1932, 9. The brief apology and self-conscious attention to doctrine set 
important precedents for what would follow in 1972. 

13. in an interesting reflexive moment, the Historical Statement indicated consciousness of 
its high calling, of its obligation to tell the story, of its function as an authoritative statement about 
the movement. On mention of The Methodist Protestant Church, it said, “The history of this move¬ 
ment may be read in the last DISCIPLINE of the Methodist Protestant Church” (MC Discipline 1940, 
6). The Methodist Protestant Disciplines always carried a much fuller and expressive historical 
account, some ten pages by the 1930s. Even so, it only detailed origins. 

14. This particular function is especially interesting since constitutional continuity was for¬ 
mally and legally cared for elsewhere in the Discipline, 
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15. The listing of bishops had actually begun in the 1964 Methodist Discipline and was car¬ 
ried over into United Methodist practice. 

16. One significant addition to the initial historical statement of the Discipline was made in 
1976 and continues to the present. It is titled “Black People and Their United Methodist Heritage.” 
It functions, as does the rest of the historical statement, and as have the prefaces over the years, 
to confer legitimacy. In this case, it symbolizes within the Discipline the end to the segregated 
Central Jurisdiction, the end to de jure marginal status for blacks, the end to de facto racism. 

17. As an aside, I would concede perplexity at the church's dramatic revision of the 1972 his¬ 
torical account. I made this point to Richard Heitzenrater when outside comment was invited. It 
strikes me that radical changes to constitutional and quasi-constitutional documents tend to induce 
skepticism and doubt. The advocates of change to the 1972 Discipline, persons wanting greater 
doctrinal clarity and commitment, may have set in process a self-defeating stratagem. 

18. Here, the 1988 Discipiine does not diverge radically from the 1972 version. That account 
also portrayed Methodist doctrinal development in Wesleyan terms. 

19. See, in particular, Thomas A. Langford, Practical Divinity: Theology in the Wesleyan 
Tradition (Nashville: Abingdon, 1983), which struggles with the issue of whether such a tradition 
exists and how it might be conceptualized. Langford devotes an early chapter to “The 
Americanization of Wesleyan Theology," and there attends to matters raised here. 

20. For instance, the focus upon Wesley, and upon Methodism’s loyalty or disloyalty to his lit¬ 
erary corpus, obscures the way that other features of the Methodist ethos have affected doctrinal 
development, A compelling case can be made for rather considerable impact upon Methodist doc¬ 
trine of Methodist practice, polity, and worship. Camp meetings and revivalism are only the most 
obvious of a variety of influences that deserves mention. So also the powerful influences of 
American culture and also of both Pietism and the Enlightenment could readily be acknowledged. 
This point seems to be conceded in the text but not explicitly developed. Obviously, there are severe 
limits as to what can be included in such a brief account. Still, can the church afford to depict the 
heritage as a self-contained Wesleyan stream? 

21. A jeremiadic construction of reality comes easily to Americans who have, according to 
Sacvan Bercovitch, defined their very being and construed their national self-understanding in such 
terms. For discussion of the genre and its uses, see Bercovitch, The American Jeremiad (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1978). 

22. Heitzenrater’s argument has been advanced in several places. See, for instance, “At Full 
Liberty: Doctrinal Standards in Early American Methodism,” Quarterly Review 5 (Fall 1985): 6-27, 
Thomas C, Oden responded in “What Are ‘Established Standards of Doctrine’?: A Response to 
Richard Heitzenrater,” Quarteriy Review 7 (Spring 1987): 41-62; and more extensively in Doctrinal 
Standards in the Wesleyan Tradition (Grand Rapids: Francis Asbury 1988). 

23. The issue is raised as a matter of principle. I happen to concur in Heitzenrater’s reading. 


Chapter 2: Connectionalism: Defined in Conflict 

1. JLFA 3:114, letter dated December 1792, “To Jesse Nicholson.” The presiding elder was 
the counterpart to today’s district superintendent. The short titles employed here for standard 
Methodist reference items, as this one for volume 3 of Asbury’s Journal and Letters, are those now 
recognized by Abingdon for the Kingswood Press productions and are listed below. 
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2. On O'Kelly and the movement, see Edward J. Drinkhouse, History of Methodist Reform, 2 
vols. (Baltimore, 1899): Charles Frank Kilgore, The James O’Kelly Schism in the Methodist 
Episcopai Church (Mexico City: Casa Unida de Publicaciones, 1963): Wilbur E. MacClenny, The Life 
of Rev. James O'KeWy (Raleigh, 1910): Milo T. Morrill, A History of the Christian Denomination in 
America (Dayton, Ohio: The Christian Publishing Association, 1912). 

3. “James O'Kelly: Francis Asbury's Pain and Methodism’s Growth” is a title 1 employed 
humorously but not inaccurately in the conference version of this paper. 

4. See the first published collection. Minutes of the Methodist Conferences Annuaily Heid in 
America, from 1773 to 1794, Inclusive (Philadelphia, 1795): the Minutes/MEC (1813) or the stan¬ 
dard Minutes/MEC. 

5. Mmutes/MEC/1779 (1813), 19-20. See “The Leesburg Minutes of the Methodist 
Connection, 1775-1783,” Virginia United Methodist Heritage 5 (Fall 1977): 5-43, especially 
19-20. Mss. owned by the Reverend Melvin Lee Steadman Jr., and cited with his permission. See 
also “Minutes of Conference from the year 1774 to the year 1779 [from minutes kept by Philip 
Catch],” Western Christian Advocate 4/5 (May 26, 1837): 18-19. 

6. M;nutes/MEC/1779 (1813), 19-20: “The Leesburg Minutes,” 19-20. The Leesburg 
Minutes added, “What provision shall be made in case of Br. Asbury's Death or absence? Ans. Let 
Br. Ruff, B. Garrettson and Br. McClure act as general Assistants for the Northrin Stations.” 
Asbury noted, “We appointed our next conference to be held in Baltimore town, the last Tuesday 
in April next." 

7. The bold parentheses here refer to documents in our MEA 2 (The Methodist Experience in 
America). 

8. “The Leesburg Minutes,” 24. 

9. The Leesburg Minutes made the stipulations clearer: “as contained in the notes of New 
Testament, and four Volumns of Sermons, and ... Set forth in the Original minutes of conference.” 

10. For the procedures by which the Minutes were expurgated, see Tigert, History. 130. The 
1782 Minutes stipulated (Quest. 18) the erasure of items dealing with the ordinances: see 
Mmutes/MEC/1782 (1813), 37. 

11. John A. Vickers, Thomas Coke: Apostle of Methodism (London: Epwonh, 1969),99n, 114: 
Wesley, Letters (Telford), 7:339: Lee, Short History, 124-27: American Methodist Pioneer: The 
Life and Journals of the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, 1752-1827, ed. Robert Drew Simpson. 
Published under sponsorship of Drew University Library (Rutland, Vt.: Academy, 1984), 132, 133, 
254-55: Wesley, Journal (Curnock), 7:300n. Though termed a “General Conference” by Wesley, 
this 1787 event was not properly a general conference in the sense that that of 1792 and those 
quadrennially called thereafter would be. For an exhaustive canvassing of this point, see Tigert, 
History. 237-39. 

12. See the letter of April 1787 from O’Kelly in JLFA 3:49-54; Mlnutes/MEC/l 786 (1813), 61; 
1787, 62-68: Thomas Ware, Sketches of the Life and Travels of Rev. Thomas Ware (New York: G. 
Land & P. P. Sandford, 1842), 129-31; Lee, Short History. 125. 

13. Lee, Short History. 149-50. Thomas Ware shared Lee’s opposition: “A minority, however, 
opposed it from the first; and I happened to be one of that number. I had ventured to say, if there 
must be a council to consist of bishops and presiding elders, the latter should be chosen, not by the 
bishops, but by the conferences, and every thing done in council should be by a simple majority” 
(The Life and Travels of Rev. Thomas Ware. 181-82). The discussion in the remainder of this essay 
follows the treatment in MEA. 42-49. 
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14. Tigert noted that unanimity “virtually gave Bishop Asbury—for Bishop Coke was not pres¬ 
ent at either of the sessions held—an absolute veto on all proposed legislation” (Tigert, History, 
244). Of course, it gave every member such a veto, but since the elders (“presiding elders,” in the 
language of the plan) served at the bishop’s pleasure, the power of the bishop was effectively mag¬ 
nified. The legislation on concurrence read: “Provided, nevertheless, that, .. nothing so assented 
to by the council, shall be binding in any district, till it has been agreed upon by a majority of the 
conference which is held for that district” (Lee, Short History, 150). Tigert used the term nullifica¬ 
tion to describe the potential effect of this provision (see History, 245). Lee excerpts liberally from 
the minutes of the 1789 and 1790 meetings of the council (Short History. 151-59). See also the 
published versions, seven- and eight-page documents, titled differently each year: The Proceedings 
of the Bishop and Presiding Eiders of the Methodist-Episcopai Church, in Council Assembled, at 
Baltimore, on the First Day of December, 1789 (Baltimore, 1789); and Minutes Taken at a Council 
of the Bishop and Delegated Elders of the Methodist Episcopal Church: Held at Baltimore in the 
State of Maryland, December 1, 1790 (Baltimore, 1790). 

15. Lee, Short History. 151-55, Legislation so passed “shall be re-ceived by every member of 
each conference” (153), Thomas B. Neely, A History of the Origin and Development of the Governing 
Conference in Methodism, and especially of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1892), 304. 

16. JLFA 1:620, for Tuesday, January 12, 1790. Asbury registered his own sense of the con¬ 
straints on his power and influence. 

17. JLFA 1:625, for February 14, 1790; JLFA 1:642, for June 14, 1790: “Journals” 4 for 
September 1, 5, 1790, in James Meacham Papers, 1788-97. Manuscript Department, Duke 
University Library Durham, N.C, Used with permission; Robert Paine, Life and Times of Wiiliam 
M’Kendree, 2 vols. (Nashville: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1874), 
1:61, 113, 129; JLFA 3:87, Commentary on letter “To the Virginia Preachers," dated Autumn 1790; 
JLFA 1:649, Wednesday, August 25, 1790. Sentiment against the council was far from uniform. 
Most of the conferences supported the plan. Asbury noted for the conference on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, “One or two of our brethren felt the Virginia fire about the question of the council, but 
all things came into order, and the council obtained” (650), Monday September 13, 1790. Affection 
for O’Kelly extended beyond that region. William Colbert reported for Tuesday, September 1, 1791, 
“Met with Br. O’Kelly, at (Jm. Ps,) My [bones?] was much refreshed in once more seeing this dear 
servant of Christ” (A Journal of the Travels of William Colbert, Methodist Preacher: Thro’ Parts of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware and Virginia in 1790 to 1838, 1:130. 10 vols. Type¬ 
script, Methodist Library, Drew University. 

18. The framing legislation for the council had begun: “Whereas the holding of general confer¬ 
ences on this extensive Continent would be attended with a variety of difficulties, and many incon¬ 
veniences to the work of God” (Lee, Short History, 149: JLFA 1:687, for July 1, 1791), Compare the 
account in Leroy M. Lee, The Life and Times of The Rev. Jesse Lee (Louisville: John Early, for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1848), 268-71. Jesse Lee had made a similar proposal when 
the council met (though he was not a member of that body). He had been sharply rebuffed. The 
council responded: “Very dear Bro.: We are both grieved and surprised to find that you make so 
many objections to the very fundamentals of Methodism. But we consider your want of experience 
in many things, and therefore put the best construction on your intention” (Life and Times of The 
Rev. Jesse Lee, 282: see also, Lee, Short History. 177). 
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Coke's commitment to a general conference was posited by William Mammett, who cited a let¬ 
ter, allegedly summarizing a circular printed by Coke asserting: “Five things we have in view: 1st, 
The abolition of the arbitrary aristocracy. 2dly, The investing of the nomination of the presiding eld¬ 
ers in the conferences of the districts. 3dly, The limitation of the districts to be invested in the gen¬ 
eral conferences. 4thly, An appeal allowed a preacher on the reading of the stations: And Sthly, a 
general conference of at least two thirds of the preachers, as a check upon every thing.” Coke was 
also alleged to have said with respect to the then-deceased Wesley, “1 doubt much, whether the 
cruel usage he received in Baltimore, in 1787, when he was excommunicated (wonderful and most 
unparalled step!) did not hasten his death. Indeed 1 little doubt it. For from the time he was 
informed of it, he began to hang down his head, and to think he had lived long enough." The 
Impartial Statement of the Known Inconsistencies of the Reverend Dr. Coke, In Ills Official Station 
as Superintendent of the Methodist Missions in the West-Indies: With a Brief Description of one of 
his Tours through the United States (Charleston, 1792), 6-7. 

19. On O'Kelly, see Charles Franklin Kilgore, The James O’Keliy Schism in the Methodist 
Episcopai Church (Mexico City: Casa Unida de Publicaciones, 1963); Lee, Short History. 178-79. 

20. The Life and Travels of Rev. Thomas Ware, 220-21. 

21. The literature on republicanism is extensive. See, for instance, James II. Hutson, Religion 
and the Founding of the American Republic (Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1998); 
Margaret A. Nash, “Rethinking Republican Motherhood: Benjamin Rush and the Young Ladies' 
Academy of Philadelphia," Journal of the Eariy Republic 17/2 (1997): 171-91; Ralph Lerner, 
“Rattling the Iron Cage," Law and History Review 15/1 (1997): 145-58: Gordon S. Wood, The 
Radicalism of the American Revolution (New York: Knopf, 1992); Michael P. Zuckert, Natural Rights 
and the New Republicanism (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1994); Patricia U. 
Bonomi, ‘“Hippocrates' Twins': Religion and Politics in the American Revolution," History Teacher 
29/2 (1996): 137-44; Joyce Appleby, Liberalism and Republicanism in the Historical Imagination 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992); Milton M. Klein, Richard D. Brown, and John 
B. Hench, eds.. The Republican Synthesis Revisited: Essays in Honor of George Athan Biliias 
(Charlottesville; University Press of Virginia; Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society, 
1992); Alan Craig Houston, Algernon Sidney and the Republican Heritage in England and America 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1991); Paul A. Rahe, Republics Ancient and Modern: 
Classical Repubiicanism and the American Revolution, rev. ed. (1992; repr.. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1994); J.R. Pole, “In Machiavelli's Fading Footprints,” Historical Journal 
[Great Britain] 38/3 (1995): 707-13: Peter S. Onut, “Republicanism, Sectionalism, and Union: 
Political Development in the Early Republic,” Reviews in American History 22/3 (1994): 418-23. 
For discussion of this ideology and its play in American Methodism, see Russell E. Richey, “The 
Four Languages of Early American Methodism,” Methodist History 28 (April 1990); 155-71. 

22. Paine, William McKendree, 1:64. McKendree's return to the connection had much to do 
with the excesses in this republican rhetoric. In particular, he found Asbury not to be the tyrant 
that O'Kelly alleged him to be. 

23. JLFA 1:734, tor Thursday, November 8, 1792. 

24. Journais 6 for November 6, 1792, in James Meacham Papers, 1788-97. Manuscript 
Department, Duke University Library, Durham, N.C. Used with permission. 

25. Other individuals, parties, and actors contributed materially as well. Here we focus 
specifically on a Virginian in the construction of Methodism. 
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26. JLFA 2 tor April 5, 1802, 332-33. He noted, while editing another portion in 1798: “I have 
well considered my journal: it is inelegant; yet it conveys much information of the state of religion 
and country. It is well suited to common readers: the wise need it not. 1 have a desire that my jour¬ 
nals should be published, at least after my death, it not before" {JLFA 2:153, tor February 6, 1798), 

27. See the first published collection. Minutes of the Methodist Conferences Annually Held in 
America, from 1773 to 1794, Inclusive (Philadelphia, 1795; repr. Strawbridge Shrine Assn.); the 
Minutes/MKC (1813); or the standard Minutes/MEC. 

28. Philadelphia, 1792; republished in 1817 and 1849. 

29. The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America with 
Explanatory Notes, by Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury (PMa6e\phia, 1798: facsimile edition, ed. 
Frederick A, Norwood [Rutland, Vt.: Academy, 1979]). 

30. (New York, 1805). The subtitle read “Written by the Preachers and Members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to their Bishops.” Asbury elicited these letters with directives such as 
the following to George Roberts: 

“Once in a year all the presiding elders ought to write to the Episcopacy, to collect into a focus 
the work of God, for the press, and I wish the preachers of [today] would write a brief of their con¬ 
viction, conversion and call to preach and where they had laboured. I will select all the most spir¬ 
itual parts of letters to print and to keep a history of what God is doing in the South.. . . Would the 
presiding elders write to me one letter only of the state of the work, I should re[oice and the city 
preachers also of the cities. We could give great personal information to the conference and indi¬ 
viduals of the work of God.” See JLFA, 3:199, letter to George Roberts, February 4, 1801. Compare 
the letter two days later to Thomas Morrell, 3:202: “You will favour me with a letter to Norfolk, the 
last of March. If the presiding elders, in the cities and towns and country would give once a year 
circumstantial accounts of the work, I would—annually of Methodism, like Prince's History for a 
select collection of original papers." 

31. (Richmond, 1798). O’Kelly's other works included Divine Oracles Consulted (Hillsboro, 
N.C., 1820): Essay on Negro Slavery (Philadelphia, 1789): Hymns and Spiritual Songs Designed tor 
the Use of Christians (Raleigh, 1816); Letters from Heaven Consulted (Hillsboro, N,C., 1822); The 
Prospect Before us by Way of Address to the Christian Church (Hillsboro, 1824); A Vindication of 
the Author’s Apology (Raleigh, 1801), 

32. (Philadelphia, 1800) and (Philadelphia, 1802). 

33. The themes are further developed in The Methodist Conference in America. 

34. The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America with 
Explanatory Notes. 

35.1 want to express appreciation to James Becker, who shared with me the analytical cate¬ 
gories he is employing to define and interpret Wesleyanism—categories that suggest that he and I 
understand the movement in a very similar fashion. I thank him for nuances from his reading that 
may now influence mine. 


Chapter 3: General Conference: A Retrospective 

1. JLFA 1:472; Lee, Short History, 93; Tigert, History. 180-94; and The Making of Methodism 
(Nashville: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Ghurch, South, 1898), 86. 
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2. The 1787 gathering refused Wesley's bidding, and Whatcoat would be elected only in 1800. 

3. (Philadelphia: Charles Cist, 1785). For the comparison of the two—the Large Minutes and 
the first Discipline —see Tigert, History, 532-602. 

4. Published at the desire of the conference. (Baltimore, 1785; repr.. New York: T. Mason and 
G. Lane, 1840). 

5. J. B. Wakeley, The Patriarch of One Hundred Years: Being Reminiscences, Historical and 
Biographical, of Rev. Henry Boehm (New York: Nelson & Phillips: Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 
1875), 180-84, 395-98, especially 397. 

6. MFC Discipline 1785, 0. 42-43. See Tigert, History, 554-56; or MEA 2, 1785a. The 
Discipline, unhappily, also made provision tor white oversight of black gatherings. 

7. See Tigert, History, 464-65. 

8.1 explore this dimension at some length in Conference. 

9. For an analysis of the conference, see Frederick A. Norwood, “A Crisis of Leadership: The 
General Conference of 1792,” Methodist History 28 (April 1990): 129-201, and specifically 193. 
See also Tigert, Making of Methodism, 145; James M. Buckley, Constitutional and Parliamentary 
HLstory of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1912), 68-69; 
and Tigert, History, 263. 

10. Lee, Short History, 180. 

11. JCaUEC 1804, 51. 

12. For discussion of these developments, see J. Bruce Behney and Paul H. Eller, The History 
of The Evangelical United Brethren Church, ed. Kenneth W. Krueger (Nashville; Abingdon, 1979). 

13. JGC/MEC 1804, 48. This tally differs slightly from the enumeration given by Lee in Short 
History, 297. 

14. JCaUEC 1816, 148-52, 166-69. 

15. See Edward J. Drlnkhouse, History of Methodist Reform, 2 vols. (Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh; The Board of Publication of the Methodist Protestant Church, 1899), 2:275-76. 

16. JGC/MEC 1864, 485-86. On Burns, see James E. Kirby, Russell E. Richey, and Kenneth 
E. Rowe, The Methodists (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1996), 45-47, 272-73. 

17. See William B. McClain, Black People in The Methodist Church: Whither Thou Goest? 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1984), 65-68. On Jones and Clair, see Kirby, Richey, and Rowe, The 
Methodists, 46-47, 279-80, 311-12. 

18. On the admission of women, see Jean Miller Schmidt, Grace Sufficient: A HLstory of 
Women in American Methodism, 1760-1939 (Nashville: Abingdon, 1999), especially 213-31. Note 
that MPC conferences recognized the ordination of women beginning in 1880 but the church as a 
whole concurred only in 1892. See Schmidt, 194. 

19. JGOMEC 1816, 126, 128-29. 

20. JGC/MEC 1872, 295-98, “Report of Committee on Benevolent Societies." The committee’s 
commentary on the Missionary Society indicated the nature of the problem: 

The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the corporation 
known as “The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church” are by its char¬ 
ter vested in a Board of Managers to be annually elected at a meeting of the Society, 
to be called for that purpose, and held in the City of New York at such time and on such 
notice as the Board of Managers, for the time being, shall previously prescribe. 
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The members of the Board are elected by members of the Society, and the mem¬ 
bers of the Society are those persons who become such by the payment of twenty dol¬ 
lars or more to its fund. 

The General Conference has no legal connection with the Society, except only that 
by the charter it is provided that the Corresponding Secretaries of said Society shall be 
elected by the General Conference; and shall hold their offices tor tour years, and until 
their successors are elected, and that in case of vacancy the Bishops shall elect their 
successors to hold till the ensuing General Conference. 

But as the whole management is vested in the Board elected by members of the 
Society, the Corresponding Secretaries are powerless to represent any interest of the 
Church or of the Conference independent of the will the Board. It is evident, too, that the 
multitude of members of the Society, scattered widely in all parts of the country, either 
cannot or will not participate in the election of a Board of Managers. It is equally evi¬ 
dent that local combinations are liable to be formed each year to change the manage¬ 
ment of the corporation, and obtain control of its great resources. We do not express or 
intimate any doubt of the judicious and faithful management of the Society, but it is high 
time to close the door against the possibility of danger in the future.... 

The General Conference, as the supreme legislative authority of the Church, and 
having in charge all its great interests for the diffusion of Christian civilization, should 
have a controlling power in all the missionary operations carried on in the name and 
behalf of the Church. The act of incorporation is subject to a general law, which declares 
that “the charter of every corporation that shall hereafter be granted by the Legislature 
shall be subject to alteration, suspension, and repeal, in the discretion of the 
Legislature.” To place this corporation under the control of the General Conference, it 
will be proper to procure an act of the Legislature to amend the charter so as to provide 
that the Board of managers shall be elected by the General Conference. In this respect 
the charter of the Board of Education furnishes a model which would seem to secure sta¬ 
bility and proper management. 

21. JCC/MECS 1854, 356. 

22. JCC/MEC 1884, 74. 

23. See the concise discussion of the evolution and nature of this plan in Nolan B. Harmon, 
The Organization of The Methodist Church. 2nd rev. ed. (Nashville: The Methodist Publishing House, 
1962), 167-82. 

24. For discussion of the effects of these several changes, see Richey, Conference. 175-84. 


Chapter 4: Itinerancy in Historical Perspective: “A Wandering Arminian 
Was IVIy Father...” 

1. As the title suggests, this essay will explore the baseline from which itinerancy evolved. On 
the title itself, compare Deuteronomy 26:5. Lee so introduced himself on April 1, 1790. See Minton 
Thrift, Memoir of the Rev. Jesse Lee. With Extracts from his Journals (New York: N. Bangs and T. 
Mason for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1823), 145. 
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2. Asbury/Coke, Discipline, 42. 

3. And that notwithstanding the initiatory and critical role played by laity and lay preachers 
from the start and thereafter, a point made frequently and eloquently by Frederick Norwood. See 
his “The Americanization of the Wesleyan Itinerant,” The Ministry in the Methodist Heritage, ed. 
Gerald 0. McCulloh (Nashville: Department of Ministerial Education, 1960), 33-66; and The Story 
of American Methodism (Nashville: Abingdon, 1974), especially 61-69, “Lay Beginnings.” 

4. Edgar M. Bacon and Andrew C. Wheeler, Nation Builders: A Story (New York: Eaton & 
Mains, ca. 1905), 20-21. 

5. Robert Paine, Life and Times of William M’Kendree, 2 vols. (Nashville: Publishing House 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1874), 1:115, Concurring that “our plan is 
Providential” was the author of The Bishop’s Council: With Reminiscences of an Annual 
Conference of the Methodi.st Episcopal Church By an Ex-Presiding Elder (Saint Louis: PM. 
Pinckard, 1867), 16. 

6. Wallace G. Smelter in Methodism on the Headwaters of the Ohio (Nashville: Parthenon, 
1951), 82; and E. Dale Dunlap, “The United Methodist System of Itinerant Ministry,” in Rethinking 
Methodist History, ed. Russell E. Richey and Kenneth E. Rowe (Nashville: Kingswood, 1985), 
18-28. 

7. Cyclopaedia of Methodism, 5th rev. ed. (Philadelphia: L.II. Ewerts, 1882), 487. 

8. James Porter, The Revised Compendium of Methodism (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1875), 350. 

9. Gerald Kennedy, “The Genius of the Methodist Itinerancy,” Forever Beginning, 1766-1966, 
ed. Albea Godbold (Lake Junaluska, N.C.: Commission on Archives and History, 1968), 195. Without 
it, Kennedy suggested, there would be no connectionalism. It was Methodism’s uniqueness and 
genius (194, 195). 

10. MQR, 25 (1843): 278, quoted by James David Lynn in The Concept of the Ministry in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1784-1844 (PhD diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 1973), 223. 

11. M/nufes/MEC/1773 (1813), 6. 

12. Other contextual constellations vital for understanding itinerancy but impossible here are: 
(5) the range of ministerial tasks deemed vital for the church and society of the day and the prior¬ 
ities established among them; (6) the procedures for selection, preparation, and nurture of the 
preachers, including both the Course of Study and theological education; and (7) the theology of 
church and ministry, both explicit and implicit, in terms of which itinerancy was both understood 
and exercised. On the latter, see Thomas A. Langford, Practical Divinity (Nashville; Abingdon, 
1983); Dow Kirkpatrick, ed.. The Doctrine of the Church (New York; Abingdon, 1964); Dennis M. 
Campbell, The Yoke of Obedience (Nashville; Abingdon, 1988); Leon 0. Hynson, To Reform the 
Nation (Grand Rapids; Francis Asbury, 1984); and M. Douglas Meeks, ed.. The Euture of the 
Methodist Theological Traditions (Nashville; Abingdon, 1985). For (6) above, see Gerald 0. 
McCulloh, Ministerial Education in the American Methodist Movement (Nashville; United Methodist 
Board of Higher Education and Ministry, 1980). 

13. Eor suggestive treatment of how the Awakening and Whitefield revolutionized American 
rhetoric, see Harry S. Stout, The New England Soul: Preaching and Religious Culture in Colonial 
New England (New York: Oxford University Press, 1986). 

14. See Russell E. Richey, “The Southern Accent of American Methodism,” Methodist History 
27 (October 1988); 3-24. 
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15. The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the Revolution: The Journai and Other Writings of 
Charies Woodmason, Angiican Itinerant, ed. Richard J. Hooker (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1953). 

16. See F. Ernest Stoeffler, ed., Continentai Pietism and Eariy American Christianity (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976). 

17. Behney/Eller, History, 31-45, 52. 

18. E. Brooks Ilolifield, A History of Pastorai Care in America (Nashville: Abingdon, 1983): and 
Cod’s Ambassadors: A History of the Christian Ciergy in America (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007). 

19. See Russell E. Richey, “Evolving Patterns of Methodist Ministry,” Methodist History 22 
(October 1983): 20-37; and Doctrine in Experience: A Methodist Theoiogy of Church and Ministry 
(Nashville: Kingswood, 2009). 

20. Frederick A. Norwood, “The Americanization of the Wesleyan Itinerant,” in The Ministry 
in the Methodist Heritage, ed. Gerald 0. McCulloh (Nashville: Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, 1960); and Luther W. King, An Historicai Study of Ministeriai Authority in American 
Methodism: 1760 to 1940 (PhD diss,, Columbia University, 1981). 

21. Nathan 0. Hatch, The Democratization of American Christianity (New Haven, Conn.; Yale 
University Press, 1989). For an illustration of Methodist evaluation of itinerancy's cultural impact, 
see Bangs, History, l;362-63. 

22. Daniel 11. Calhoon, Professional Lives in America (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965): Sidney E. Mead, “The Rise of the Evangelical Conception of the Ministry in America 
(1607-1850),” in The Ministry in Historicai Perspective, ed. H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel D. 
Williams (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1956; repr. 1963), 207-49. Stephen Olin opines: “It is 
true, and must often be repeated, that the itinerancy is a missionary system. To the efficiency of 
the missionary principle, inherent in her constitution, is the Methodist Episcopal Church indebted 
for her extension and prosperity, and to it, more than to all other causes combined, is this nation 
indebted for that timely interference which has saved the whole region west of the Alleghany 
Mountains from the ineffable curse of an infidel and semi-heathen population. . . . What by other 
Churches are denominated domestic missions, constitute, to a large extent, the regular field of 
labor of the Methodist ministry in the new states and territories. The Indian missions have many of 
them been formed by a similar process.... The conversion of the slaves has likewise been effected 
by the ordinary operation of the system” (The Life and Letters of Stephen Oiin, 2 vols. [New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1853], 1:172-73). 

23. Campbell, The Yoke of Obedience, 47-68. 

24. Wesley, Works: 4, Sermons, 4:79-80. 

25. Parallel presentation of the 1780 Large Minutes and the first American Discipline can be 
found in appendix 7 of Tigert, History, and p. 550 for the items cited. See also Wesley, Works 
(Jackson), 8:309. The twelfth Rule of a Helper is worth particular note (this stylizing of the Rule is 
from the first Discipiine): 

Act in all Things, not according to your own Will, but as a Son in the Gospel. As 

such it is your Part to employ your Time in the Manner which we direct: Partly in 

Preaching and visiting from House to House: Partly in Reading, Meditation, and Prayer. 

Above all, it you labour with us in our Lord’s Vineyard, it is needful you should do that 

Part of the Work which we advise, at those Times and Piaces which we judge most for 

his Glory. 
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26. One gets a sense of that process by following the legislative additions to the Discipline. 
See, tor instance, Emory, Discipline, which itemizes changes by Disciplinary paragraph. Note espe¬ 
cially 152-206. 

27. See Behney/Eller, History. 114-17, 131-33. 

28. See Donald K. Gorrell, “'Ride a Circuit or Let it Alone': Early Practices That Kept the 
United Brethren, Albright People and Methodists Apart,” Methodist History 25 (October 1986): 
4-16. Gorrell indicates that differences in discipline, including differing commitment to itinerancy, 
disrupted union negotiations between the German and English Methodists. 

29. JLFA, 3:491-92. 

30. C.C. Goss, Statistical History of the First Century of American Methodism: With A 
Summary of the Origin and Present Operations of Other Denominations (New York: Carlton & 
Porter, 1866), 169-70. Goss designated this the “Self-sacrificing Spirit of Its Ministry”: “The spirit 
of self-sacrifice lies at the foundation of all moral achievement. . . [illustrated with example of 
Christ].” “The Methodist ministry are perhaps sharers with Christ in this respect to a greater 
degree than others. It is a part of the system with which they are identified. As they have no cer¬ 
tain dwelling-place, they are rightfully styled itinerants” (168). 

31. Thrift, Memoir of the Rev. Jesse Lee, 42. 

32. Dunlap, “The United Methodist System of itinerant Ministry,” 18. 

33. Asbury CotdDiscipline, 34. 

34. “Up until the year 1828 all the Annual Conferences sat with closed doors, none being 
admitted except full members. This was convenient and almost necessary considering the 
extremely close and searching personal examination to which the members were subjected and the 
rigid scrutiny of all the candidates for admission or orders. But as the numbers grew larger and 
customs changed a little the rigidity of the rule was gradually relaxed.” James Mudge, History of 
the New Engiand Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, / 796-7970 (Boston: Published for 
the Conference, 1910), 98. 

35. ibid., 66. Compare William Warren Sweet, ed.. The Rise of Methodism in the West, Being 
the Journal of the Western Conference 1800-1811 (New York and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book 
Concern, 1920), 100-109. These minutes take special note of the “profession of religion” of those 
admitted on trial. The following notation indicates the ease with which conference moved from 
scrutiny to testimony and the close relation of those processes: “The Conference spent a tew hours, 
this evening, in speaking of the work of God in their souls and Circuits” (107). 

36. “Autobiography of Rev. William Burke,” in James B. Finley, Sketches of We.stern 
Methodism: Biographical, Historical, and Miscellaneous, ed. W.P. Strickland (Cincinnati: The 
Methodist Book Concern, 1854), 27. Burke registered his expectation tor and value of companion¬ 
ship when later he lacked it: “1 traveled this year alone, and had not the pleasure of seeing the face 
of a traveling preacher through the entire year” (Finley, Sketches. 52). Of course, the image of the 
lonely itinerant drew from reality as well. Here it is captured by local preacher Thomas S. Ilinde, 
writing as “Theophilus Arminius,” in The Methodist Magazine (5, [1822]: 393): 

“That the preachers suffered much in forming these new Circuits is unquestionable: having 
often to swim the deep and large Creeks on their horses, and to ride from twenty to thirty miles 
through the wilderness from one settlement to another, and not infrequently had to take up their 
lodgings in the woods, amidst the howling wolves and screaming panthers. It was not uncommon 
occurrence for the scattered members of Society, on hearing of a preacher, to travel ten or twenty 
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miles through the woods to invite him to come and preach at their cabin, and to mark for him a way 
by blazing the trees" (quoted by Wallace G. Smeltzer In Methodism on the Headwaters of the Ohio 
[Nashville: Parthenon, 1951], 87). 

37. Thrift, Memoir of the Rev. Jesse Lee, 224-25. 

38. The flavor of conference and its fraternal character is summarized by Mudge, History of 
the New England Conference, in a section titled “Lite in the Conference,” 177-208. See 177-78 on 
conference's gathering. 

39. “The pioneers of Methodism in that part of western Virginia and the Western territory suf¬ 
fered many privations, and underwent much toil and labor, preaching in forts and cabins, sleeping 
on straw, bear and buffalo skins, living on bear meat, venison, and wild turkeys, traveling over 
mountains and through solitary valleys, and sometimes, lying on the cold ground; receiving but a 
scanty support, barely enough to keep soul and body together, with coarse home-made apparel: but 
the best of all was, their labors were owned and blessed of God, and they were like a band of broth¬ 
ers, having one purpose and end in view—the glory of God and the salvation of immortal souls. 
When the preachers met from their different and distant fields of labor, they had a feast of love and 
friendship; and when they parted, they wept and embraced each other as brothers beloved. Such 
was the spirit of primitive Methodist preachers" (William Burke in Finley, Sketches, 58). 

40. Will B. Gravely, “African Methodisms and the Rise of Black Denominationalism,” 
Rethinking Methodist History, 111-24; Women in New Worlds, ed. Hillah F. Thomas, Rosemary 
Skinner Keller, and Louise L. Queen. 2 vols. (Nashville: Abingdon, 1981; repr. 1982), especially 1; 
Rosemary Skinner Keller, “Creating a Sphere for Women: The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1869-1906,” and the four essays in 2, section 4. 

41. See Jean Miller Schmidt, Grace Sufficient: A History of Women in American Methodism. 
1760-1939 (Nashville: Abingdon, 1999). 

42. Bishops modeled ministry for Methodists, and the prerogatives they claim and demands 
they make soon thereafter are to be sought by the ministers. 

43. Sketches of The Life and Travels of Rev. Thomas Ware. Most major figures enjoyed national 
careers like that of Ware. One of the most celebrated was Martin Ruter, whose career went from 
New England to Texas (Bangs, History. 4:288-91; Mudge, History of the New England Conference, 
76). Less prominent ministers also labored nationally. For instance, John Sales, born in Virginia in 
1769: admitted on trial in Virginia in 1795; appointmented to Virginia in Swanino, 1795?, and 
Mattamuskeet lowlands; then appointed to Holston on Russell (1799), Salt River, Shelby, and 
Danville circuits; next appointed to the North-Western territory (1803) on the Scioto and Miami cir¬ 
cuits, and to Kentucky (1805) on the Lexington circuit; next appointed to Ohio on the Miami circuit, 
and then to Kentucky for four years (see Finley, Sketches, 185-89). Compare “A Sketch of the 
Labours and Travels of Ira Ellis,” JLFA, 2:460-61. 

44. JLFA, 3:475. The Asbury policy that made for a national itinerancy was clear to William 
Burke: “The year 1799 I expected would terminate my labors in the western country. At the request 
of Bishop Asbury, all the preachers that had been in the west for any considerable time were to 
leave the country and attend the General conference at Baltimore, on the sixth day of May, 1800, 
and to receive their appointments in the old states, and a new set to be sent to the west” (see 
Finley, Sketches. 55). 

45. C.C. Goen, Broken Churches, Broken Nation: Denominational Schisms and the Coming of 
the American Civil War (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1985). A contemporary perspective 
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comes from Jacob Lanius: “The Missouri Annual Conference commenced its session in the city of 
St. Louis, September 13th. 1837. ... The session continued nine days incessantly. A great deal of 
weighty and important business was transacted. A spirit of brotherly love prevailed to a consider¬ 
able extent interrupted only very slightly or by very slight and unimportant events. I am rather 
afraid that a feeling rather serious is originating in the conference. The preachers of the north and 
south seem to look upon themselves as distinct or as members of different ecclesiastical bodies. I 
may be too suspicious in this matter but 1 think the signs of the times are too ominous of an evil of 
this kind. To prevent this I think the preachers of these two points ought to be changed and changed 
frequently. This would prevent local interest and selfish feelings from entering the ministry, a thing 
necessary in order to preserve ministerial peace and harmony, without which the cause of Christ 
cannot prosper in our hands. ‘United we stand divided we fall.' How fearfully true is the old National 
adage” (The Journal of The Reverend Jacob Lanius. ed. Elmer T. Clark [1918], transcribed and re- 
edited by Theodore H. Holff [1963], typescript, Methodist Library, Drew University, 237-38). 

46. The office is recognized in the 1789 Discipline. 

47. The evolution of the office from an ordinary to an extraordinary one, the addition of the 
appointive office to its sacramental functions, is most clearly seen in the successive Disciplinary 
legislation in Emory, Discipline, 136-42. 

48. MEC Discipline 1792, in Emory, Discipline, 138. 

49. MEC Discipline 1786, in Emory, Discipline, 137. 

50. One of several quarterly meetings on Redstone circuit detailed by Robert Ayres, Mss. 
Journal, cited by Wallace Guy Smeltzer in Methodism on the Headwaters of the Ohio, the History 
of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodfst Church (Nashville: Parthenon Press, 1951), 61-62. 

51. Bangs, History. 3:304. 

52. Emory, Discipline. 191-202. 

53. Mudge noted: “The locations from the breaking down of health or from family necessities, 
and the early deaths, were incessant and ruinous to the work. Of 600 who belonged to the itiner¬ 
ant ministry prior to 1800, about 500 located permanently, besides very many who, after an inter¬ 
val, reentered the traveling connection. Of the fifty-five young men who entered the New York 
Conference in 1801, twenty-nine retired from the ministry within the short period of ten years. 
During the first fifty years more than half of all who entered the ministry were obliged to locate. 
During the quadrennium ending in 1840 the locations reached 546, or more than one-fourth of the 
whole number in the itinerant ranks at its commencement.” He continued, “The places of those who 
retired, often men of cultivated talent and experience, had to be supplied with ever fresh drafts of 
untried men, a portentous evil" (Mudge, HLstory of the New England Conference. 110). 

54. JLFA, 2:474, July 9,1805; Einley, Sketches, 180-81. Preachers nevertheless married and 
located. The continuing seriousness of this prompted a study and report at the 1816 General 
Conference by the Committee of Ways and Means on the loss to the church through locations of its 
experienced, trained, and pious “ornaments” (JGC/ 1816, 148-52). 

55. Lee, Short History, 255. 

56. Mudge, History of the New England Conference, 239-40. Mudge observed: “The lay or 
local preachers and exhorters have formed, from the beginning, a very important factor in the work. 
The great extent of the early circuits would of itself imply this.... We have no way of ascertaining 
accurately the number of these early local preachers, tor the statistics of the Minutes do not rec¬ 
ognize them till 1837, when the number in the whole church is given as 4,954 as against 2,933 in 
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the itinerant ranks. Only eighty-five are reported at that time from the New England Conference, 
or about half the number of those traveling. In 1850 the local preachers of this Conference were 
eighty as compared with 113 traveling, and in the whole church 5,420 as compared with 3,777. In 
1870 there were 10,340 local, and 8,830 traveling. In 1890 the numbers were practically equal, 
14,072 local and 14,792 traveling. At present there are 14,743 local and 19,421 traveling." 

57. Ibid., 241. 

58. Frederick A. Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 132. See the pages following for 
Norwood's discussion of the local ministry. 

59. M/nutes/MEC/1774 (1813), 8, 147. 

60. See Dunlap, “The United Methodist System of Itinerant Ministry,” 23-26. 

61. The changes in itinerancy relate also to evolution in other contextual constellations item¬ 
ized in note 11 above but not analyzed here. 

62. UMC Discipline 1988, 80-84, 7-18, 40-60. See chapter 1 above. 


Chapter 5: Extension Ministries 

1. DiscipIine/lfMC 1996, 206; compare UMC Discipline 2008, Kf 343, 254; compare UMC 
Discipline 1996, fH 334, 206. 

2. The argument of this chapter is greatly expanded in my Extension Ministers: Mr. Wesley’s 
True Heirs (Nashville; General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, 2008), but the latter's rec¬ 
ommendations are refined and elaborated here. 

3. M/nufes/MEC/1799 (1813), 1801, 259. For the intervening year for some reason, the 
Minutes reverted to the earlier form. 

4. On the evolution of the office, and especially the role of John Dickins, in or around 1783 
made publisher, see James P. Pilkington, The Methodist Publishing House (Nashville: Abingdon, 
1968), 1:43-116. 

5. MmuJes/MEC/1802, 278. For similar earlier treatment, see MmuJes/MEC/1789, 82-83; 1790, 
93; 1791, 104; 1792, 113, 116; 1793, 129; 1794, 144; 1795, 157-62; 1796, 182; 1797, 194-95. 

6. Minutes/MEG/mS, 297, 300. 

7. M;nutes/MEC/1804, 322. 

8. M;nu{es/MEC/1809, 459, 458, 454-55, 460. 

9. M;nutes/MEC/1809, 459. 

10. Minutes/MECmn, 6. 

11. JGaUEG 1796, 17. 

12. MmutesMEC/1797, 198-99. 

13. “Journal of a Conference Held in New York, Tuesday 12th June 1804” (typescript. Drew 
University), 22/52. 

14. Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1862, 22-26. 

15. Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1865. 

16. Minutes of the ... Philadelphia Conference of the Methodi.st Epfscopal Church, 1886, 39. 

17. William Phoebus, Memoirs of the Rev. Richard Whatcoat, Late Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (New York: Joseph Allen, 1828), 30. 

18. Ibid., 37. 

19. Ibid., 39. 
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20. This is a point that I cover in Conference. See especiaiiy chapters 6 and 8. The assertions 
in the preceding and foiiowing paragraphs derive aiso from that voiume. 

21. Abei Stevens, The Centenary of American Methodism: A Sketch of its History. Theology 
Practical System, and Success. With a statement of the pian of the Centenary Ceiebration of 1866 
by John M'Ciintock, DD (New York: Carlton & Porter, 1865), 180, 185-87. 

22. William F. Warren, “Ministerial Education in Our Church,” MQR54 (April 1872): 246-67, 

260. 


Chapter 6: Organizing for Missions 

1. Abel Stevens, The Centenary of American Methodism: A Sketch of its History, Theology, 
Practical System, and Success. With a statement of the plan of the Centenary Celebration of 1866 
by John M'Ciintock, D,D, (New York: Carlton & Porter, 1865), 180, 187. For a similar succinct esti¬ 
mate today, pertaining to Protestant missions generally, see Alvyn Austin, “Loved Ones in The 
Homelands: The Missionary Influence on North America,” Evangelical Studies Builetin 14 (Spring 
1997): 1-5. 

2. Compare the judgment of George G. Cookman in Speeches Deiivered on Various Occasions, 
by George G. Cookman, of the Baltimore Annual Conference, and Chaplain to the Senate of the 
United States (New York: George Lane, 1840), 127-37: 

“What is Methodism? Meihodism, sir, is a revival of primitive New Testament reii- 
gion, such as glowed in the bosom and was seen in the lives of the apostles and martyrs. 

It is a revival of the vital fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. 

It is a revival of the original New Testament organization, particularly in restoring 
the itinerancy and brotherhood of the ministry, and the right administration of church 
discipline. 

It is a revival of the social spirit, the free and ancient manner of social worship. 

It is, above all, a revival of the missionary spirit, which, not content with a mere 
de/ens/ve warfare upon Zion’s walls, goes forth aggressively, under the eternal promise, 
to the conquest of the world.” 

3. History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in The United States of America, 4 vols. (New 
York: Carlton & Porter, 1864-67); The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century 
Caiied Methodism (New York: Carlton & Porter, 1858-61): A Compendious History of American 
Methodism (New York: Eaton & Mains: Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, n.d., but 1867/68); 
Supplementary History of American Methodism (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899); Memorials of the 
Introduction of Methodism into the Eastern States (Boston: Charles II. Pierce, 1848); Memorials of 
the Early Progress of Methodism in the Eastern States (Boston: C.II. Pierce, ca, 1851): An Essay 
on Church Polity {New York: Carlton & Porter, 1847); The Women of Methodism (New York: Carlton 
& Porter, 1866). Many of these items went through several editions. Stevens also produced a vari¬ 
ety of other works. 

4. See, especially, J.M. Reid, Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 2 vols. (New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1879); see also the revised and extended edition with 
J. T. Gracey, 3 vols. (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1895, 1896); Barclay, Missions: and Dana L. Robert, 
American Women in Mission: A Social History of Their Thought and Practice (Macon, Ga.: Mercer 
University Press, 1996). 
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5. No one captured the machine aspect of American Methodism better than George Cookman. 
lie conceived of the entire movement as a set of “wheels within wheels.” See Cookman, Speeches 
Delivered on Various Occasions. 134-37. 

6. What, even today, constitutes the basic structure of the church? To non-Methodists that 
might seem to be the congregation. Not so. In Methodism, the annual conference is “the basic body 
in the Church” or “the fundamental” body of the church. See UMC Discipline 2008, KK 11, 33, 
Annual conference enjoys that distinction constitutionally, operationally, theologically, and histori¬ 
cally. It was, and is, prior to ministries, members, lay officers, and congregations. Prior to confer¬ 
ence, of course, was Mr. Wesley, but then by Stevens's day he was with Methodists only in spirit. 
Conference carried on his role. 

7. MinutesMEG/mS. 5-6. 

8.1 cover this point in Richey, Conference. See especially chapters 6 and 8. 

9. Stevens, Centenary of American Methodism. 187, 

10. “Circular address, and Constitution of the Missionary and Bible Society, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America,” The Methodist Magazine (June 1819): 277-79, (Note: The name of 
the society was subsequently simplified to Missionary Society.) 

11. See Consecrated Talents: Or, The Life of Mrs. Mary W. Mason (New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan, 1870), 82-85. 

12. On the development and role of auxiliaries, see Barclay, Missions. 1:291-303, 

13. Barclay, Missions. 1:280, Nathan Bangs, one of the architects of the new society, its prin¬ 
cipal head in early years, the drafter of its reports through 1837, and thereafter “Resident 
Corresponding Secretary” until 1844, in his retrospective on its creation, quotes an endorsement 
made by the Reverend Thomas L. Douglass (Tennessee Conference), who reassured his readers, 
“The men to be aided and sanctioned as missionaries are to be approved by our annual conferences, 
and to act under the direction of our bishops” (A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 8th 
ed., 4 vols, [New York: Carlton & Porter, 1860: originally published 1838-41], 3:179), On the role 
of Bangs, see Reid, Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1:28-30. 

14. Reid, Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1:19-24. 

15. MEC Discipline 1832, 22, 24. 

16. The 1836 General Conference dedicated in that year's Discipline a section to “Support of 
Missions,” which delegated the preponderance of the agency for missions to the annual confer¬ 
ences, both through the directives it gave about the establishment and use of conference auxiliaries 
and the guidance it offered concerning launching new conference missions. See MEG Discipline 
1836, 174-78. 

n. Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1837, 17, 22, 
At this point, the Society divided its missions into three categories: “Eoreign and Aboriginal," 
“Domestic Missions Among the Destitute White Settlements,” and “Missions for People of Colour.” 
The Philadelphia Conference missions fell among the middle category. Among the few foreign efforts 
then drawing support were Liberia and South America. 

18. Francis H. Tees et al.. Pioneering in Penn’s Woods: Philadelphia Methodist Episcopal 
Annual Conference Through One Hundred Eifty Years (n.p.: The Philadelphia Conference Tract 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1937), 98. 

19. M;/)u{es/MEC/1829-39, 194, 254, 318, 378, 450, 534, 622, The conference would also 
report that item, by individual collections or receipts, and initially it did not aggregate the amounts. 
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See tor 1834 Question 17, “What has been contributed tor the support of Missions, and what tor the 
publication ot Bibles, Tracts, and Sunday school books?” rendered in simple summary table (Minutes 
of the Philadelphia Conference ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1834, 10, 34 [typescript version 
ot apparently printed minutes at Duke University]). Note: The titles of the minutes or proceedings ot 
this and other conferences vary over time and are standardized in the above manner. 

20. M;nu{es/MEC/1839-45, 42, 135, 229, 333, 440, 568. Items marked with an asterisk were 
identified as “very imperfect.” Their imperfection can be confirmed at the receiving end. The Annual 
Report of the Missionary Society ot the Methodist Episcopai Church. 1844, listed 1843 receipts 
from Philadelphia as $1,985.35 in contrast to the $4,403.23 reported by the conference in the 
Minutes. 

21. M//}utes/MEC/1846-51,12,102, 200, 312, 421, 556. Ihe Annual Report ot the Missionary 
Society ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1849, listed receipts from Philadelphia as partially from 
1848 and from 1849 and the amount as $4,373.85. 

22. M;nu{es/MEG/1852-56, 16, 166, 339, 505. The Annual Report ot the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1854, listed 1852-53 Philadelphia receipts as $11,783.89. 

23. Mmutes/MEC/1856-57, 19, 227, Beginning in 1857, the Mmutes rendered the accounts 
from the conferences in elaborate tables that specified the receipts from the various benevolences 
by charge, that is, by each circuit or station. 

24. The Methodist Centennial Year-Book tor 1884, ed. W. II. De Puy (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt: Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe, 1883), 129, 124. The Fear-Boo/; tracks the total receipts from 
1820 through 1882. Philadelphia's percentage of the whole does not vary that dramatically, but its 
steadiness as the major supporter was achieved despite the dramatic growth in the number of con¬ 
ferences and of the population ot the whole MEC. There were, for instance, only twenty-two con¬ 
ferences from 1832 to 1836, as opposed to ninety-nine in 1882, 

25. Minutes ot the Philadelphia Conference ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1839, 13. 

26. Ibid., 14-15. By 1841, the conference added lines for elders, deacons, “colored preach¬ 
ers,” schools, and scholars. See Minutes ot the Phiiadelphia Conference ot the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 1841, 10-11. 

27. Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference ot the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1842,14. The 
conference passed two other resolutions pertaining to Bible societies and one stipulating days for 
fasting and prayer—the first Eriday in October and Good Friday. 

28. “Report of the Committee on an Uniform Plan of Finance,"ibid., 18-19. 

29. Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1846, 13. 

30. Minutes ot the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1848, 10. The 
Discipline specified that such dates be set, mandating with regard to missions, “It shall be the duty 
of each annual conference to appoint some month within the conference year, in which missionary 
collections shall be taken up within their respective bounds, and also to make such arrangements 
concerning branch societies as may be deemed expedient” (MEC Discipline 1848, 179). 

31. in 1839 the denomination reorganized the Missionary Society, incorporating it through an 
act of the New York Senate and Assembly. Its affairs were vested in a board of managers “of not 
less than thirty-two lay members, and of so many clerical members, not exceeding that number , . , 
to be annually elected at a meeting of the Society to be called for that purpose, and held in the 
city of New York" (Annual Report ot the Missionary Society ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1854, 5-6). 
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32. “The resident corresponding secretary shall, by virtue of his office, be a member of the 
New-York conference, to which, in the interval of the General Conference, he shall be held respon¬ 
sible for his conduct, and the New-York conference shall have power by and with the advice of the 
managers of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church and consent of the bishop 
presiding, to remove him from office: and in case of removal, death or resignation, the New-York 
conference with the concurrence of the presiding bishops, shall fill the vacancy until the next ensu¬ 
ing General Conference" (MEC Discipline 1836, 177-78). 

33. Minutes of the Philadeiphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 1847, 6. 

34. Ibid., 5, 

35. Minutes of the Philadeiphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 1848, 5-6, 

36. MEC Discipline 1848, 177-85. General Conference expanded the largely passive, permis¬ 
sive eight-point program of the 1836 Discipline into a seventeen-paragraph venture that assigned 
major responsibilities for conferences, both in themselves and as overseers of the circuits and sta¬ 
tions. The major points in this program are elaborated in discussion of John Durbin’s work. 

37. Reid, Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1:32-39. 

38. For further information on Durbin, see the entry in James E. Kirby, Russell E. Richey, and 
Kenneth E. Rowe, The Methodists (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1996), 291-92; see also the esti¬ 
mates of him by John A. Roche, The Life of John Price Durbin (New York, 1889), and “John Price 
Durbin,” MQR69 (May 1887): 329-54. 

39. Minutes of the Phiiadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 1835 (type¬ 
script version of apparently printed minutes), n.p., but 10. 

40. J. P. Durbin was, for instance, listed first as delegate to the 1844 General Conference, See 
Minutes of the Phiiadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, 10. 

41. Minutes of the Philadeiphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 1845, 12. 

42. Minutes of the Philadeiphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 1846, 14. 

43. Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1849, 5. This 
office is now known as the district superintendent. By that time the Minutes listed a North German 
Mission in North Philadelphia District and a South German Mission in South Philadelphia District 
(Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1849, 5-6), 

44. Tees et al., Pioneering, 117-19. 

45. Minutes of the Philadeiphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 1850, 6. 

46. Minutes of the Troy Conference, 1851, 21-22. Troy outlined the program, derived from a 
communique from Durbin, in a set of eight resolutions that specified agency, action, calendar, and 
follow-up procedures. 

47. “Minutes Erie Conference for the Year 1850,” Minutes of the Eirst Twenty Sessions of the 
Erie Annual Conference (Published by Order of the Conference, 1907), 257. 

48. For Erie, see Minutes of the First Twenty Sessions of the Erie Annual Conference, 257. 
Compare Minutes of the Maine Annual Conference, 1850, 10-11: and Minutes of the New England 
Annual Conference, 1851, 30-31. 

49. Minutes of the Philadeiphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 1851, 12. 

50. Ibid., 8, 

51. Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1854, 9. As 
an interim step, the General Conference of 1844 had empowered the bishops to take such action 
(Curts, Cenera! Conferences, 367-68). 
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52. Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1854, 33. 

53. Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1856, 14, 1. 
At this point Philadelphia created thirteen standing committees. Missions was third on the list, 
being preceded by Public Worship and Necessitous Cases. To the latter, incidentally, the Conference 
stewards were appropriately appointed. 

54. M;nu{es/MEC/1859, 1. The preceding year it had begun to include tables, one of 
“Appointments of Preachers, With Their Post Office Address,” another listing names of all preach¬ 
ers by year of admission to the conference, with 1806 being the first. See Minutes of the 
Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church, 1858, 9-12, 19-20. By 1859, 
Philadelphia added a very interesting “Plan of Statistics for Annual Minutes” to those two items. 

55. See the Minutes for various actions, including memorials on the New Chapter on Slavery, 
which were referred to “Committee on the State of the Church.” For instance, “A memorial from a 
Convention of laymen, held at Cambridge, Md., March 5th, 1861, also the action of the male mem¬ 
bers of the Cambridge Station, upon the subject of the New Chapter on Slavery, were presented and 
referred to the same Committee.” The report proposed, and conference passed, a resolution calling 
for repeal of New Chapter. Then the conference directed “the printing in tract form of 5,000 copies 
of the report of the Committee on the State of the Church; also, its publication in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, Methodist, and Baltimore Christian Advocate” (Minutes of the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Methodist Epfscopal Church, 1861, 8-12). 

56. Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1864, 15, 
44-45. 

57. Ibid., 47-48. 

58. JGC/MEC 1864, 485-86. 

59. Tees, Pioneering, 102. 

60. Minutes of the Phiiadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1862, 13. 

61. Minutes of the Eightieth Session of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1867. The minutes also include “Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, within the Bounds of the Philadelphia Conference, for 
Promoting Domestic and Foreign Missions,” 65-116. 

62. Ibid., 6-7. 

63. Ibid., 65. 

64. Ibid., 10, 47. 

65. Ibid., 10. 

66. Minutes of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1868, 12. 


Chapter 7: Connecting at the Table 

1. All of these examples are drawn from my personal experience with one local United 
Methodist church. 

2. Here we make the assumption that advocates of any one ideal are unlikely to triumph, 
thereby producing that model of unity. Unity by victory would probably result in a major division or 
significant membership losses, depending on whether the losing party or parties exited collectively 
or Individually. 
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3. Good News Magazine 23 (May/June 1990): 41. These points. III and VII, included also affir¬ 
mations of justification by grace and the imperative of Christian witness and discipleship. 

4. Robert Wuthnow, The Struggle tor America’s Soul: Evangelicals, Liberals, and Secularism 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989); and The Restructuring of American Religion (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1988). 

5. John 17:22-23: “The glory that you have given me I have given them, so that they might be 
one, as we are one, I in them and you in me, that they may become completely one, so that the world 
may know that you have sent me and have loved them even as you have loved me." 

6. UMC Discipline 2008, “Part I: The Constitution: Preamble” and “Division One—General: 
K 6. Article VI: Ecumenical Relations,” 21, 23. For an illuminating discussion of Christian unity as 
constitutive of Methodism, see John Deschner, “Globalization in Theological Education: United 
Methodism's Basic Ecumenical Policy,” QR 11/3 (Pall 1991): 41-57. 

7. The rationale for this threefold schematization of the United Methodist problematic and of 
its resolution will be found below. There are other and more conventional ways of outlining the vying 
priorities and conceptions of the unity to be sought. For instance, the Center for Ecumenical 
Dialogue in Longwood, Florida, orders its work into three dialogues—with the Christian 
Community, with the Religious Community, and with the Human Community—thus distinguishing in 
its first two dialogues what we have combined in our first. The Center subsumes our second under 
its first. Our threefold delineation indicates an explicit concern with the disunity within denomina¬ 
tions, and not incidentally sets up the Methodist metaphor that is the burden of the paper. The proof 
is, I hope, in the pudding and 1 beg the reader’s patience in its preparation here. 

8. This is the title of one of the World Council of Churches’ processes, a world convocation that met 
in Seoul, South Korea, in March 1990. Efforts to tie this concern to faith and order are being carried on 
through a formal study project titled “The Unity of the Church and the Renewal of Human Community.” 

9. Observers of GCCUIC and of United Methodist ecumenical endeavor will recognize the first 
and third as not only appropriately assigned to—indeed, mandated of—GCCUIC but also as embod¬ 
ied in its very name. The middle conception will seem less clearly GCCUlC’s. The recognition by that 
agency of the importance to its officially given instructions of the unity within the denomination can 
be seen in its efforts to work more effectively with the World Methodist Council, in attention within 
its meetings to the larger agenda of conversations with the church’s evangelical wing, and in an 
effectively sounded call by Bishop Roy Sano to work toward that end. For the latter, see Roy 1. Sano, 
"Globalization in Theological Education: Ecumenical and Interreligious Agenda of the United 
Methodist Church,” ()//11 (Spring 1991): 82-97. 

10.1 will use the acronym COCU or COCU/CUIC, since the earlier acronym may be more famil¬ 
iar than later names for the unitive efforts, namely, “The Church of Christ Uniting” and now 
“Churches Uniting in Christ.” The older referent was for “Consultation on Church Union,” which pro¬ 
duced a plan for structured union. However, the plan failed. Now, GCCUIC envisions unity via 
covenanting. For particulars, see the descriptive documents. The COCU Consensus: In Quest of a 
Church of Christ Uniting, ed. Gerald F. Moede (Princeton, N.J.: COCU, 1985); and Churches in 
Covenant Communion: The Church of Christ Uniting (Princeton, N.J.: COCU, 1989); or consult the 
Web site, httD://www.cuicinfo.or£ . 

11. Sano, “Globalization in Theological Education.” 

12. See Leigh Eric Schmidt, Holy Fairs: Scottish Communions and American Revivals in the 
Early Modern Period (Princeton, N.J.; Princeton University Press, 1989); Russell Richey, “From 
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Quarterly to Camp Meeting," Methodist History 23 (July 1985): 199-213; Kenneth 0. Brown, 
"Finding America’s Oldest Camp Meeting,” Methodist History 28 (July 1990); 252-54; and Charles 
A. Johnson, The Frontier Camp Meeting (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1955). For 
treatment and bibliography, see Kenneth 0. Brown, Hoiy Ground, Too: The Camp Meeting Family 
Tree (Hazleton, Pa.; Published by Holiness Archives, 1997); and Michael J. McClymond, ed.. 
Encyclopedia of Religious Revivals in America. 2 vols. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 2007). 

13. The first Discipline queried: “How often shall we permit strangers to be present at our 
love feasts?" and stipulated “Ans. Let them be admitted with the utmost caution; and the same per¬ 
son on no account above twice, unless he becomes a member." The first Discipline and Large 
Minutes are conveniently compared in Emory, Discipline, 29, and in an appendix in Tigert, History. 

14. The first Discipline specified a controlled invitation: “Let no person who is not a member 
of the society be admitted to the communion, without a sacrament ticket, which ticket must be 
changed every quarter. And we empower the elder or assistant, and no others, to deliver these tick¬ 
ets” (Emory, Discipline. 45). 

15. 1 have not attempted here to treat the camp meeting as a whole and so therefore slight 
the other offices, particularly preaching, that played such an important role in Methodism’s spread¬ 
ing scriptural holiness over the land and reforming the continent. The point of this chapter is not 
to propose the modality of Methodism’s engagement with the world or even the means by which 
unity might be achieved. Were I to do so, certainly other means of grace would take more promi¬ 
nence and preaching would receive its due. The point rather is to discover how, as Methodism went 
about its work, it managed to hold itself together. 

16. By limiting marriage within the faith community, some traditions and most sectarian 
movements place the marriage or family covenant within the church covenant. The more expansive 
notion outlined here would seem more in keeping with Methodist thought. 

17. Even our meals around the TV, though they rob the nourishment that we give one another, 
by mediating the world to us could serve to point to this larger covenant. Obviously, the TV dinner 
would need some creative attention and interpretation before it could function in this way. 


Chapter 8: A Study in Conference Self-Preoccupation 

1. Wesley, Works 7, A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People called Methodists, ed. 
Franz Hildebrandt and Oliver A. Beckerlegge (Nashville; Abingdon, 1983), #466, p. 649. In The 
United Methodist Hymnal {Nashvine: The United Methodist Publishing House, 1989, #553), the first 
stanza is the first half of the above and reads; 

And are we yet alive, and see each other’s face? 

Glory and thanks to Jesus give for his almighty grace! 

2. Wesley, Works 7:649. 

3. “From John Wesley’s later years to the present, this piece has appropriately served as the 
opening hymn for the Methodist annual conferences,” says James I. Warren Jr., in 0 For A 
Thousand Tongues: The History, Nature, and Influence of Music in the Methodist Tradition (Grand 
Rapids: Francis Asbury 1988), 51. 

“This is one of the author’s ‘Hymns for Christian Friends.’ It is preeminently the Conference 
hymn of Methodism. It is sung at the opening of Methodist Conferences the world over, and has been 
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SO used tor a hundred years. All branches of Methodism alike use it for this purpose” (Wilbur F. 
Tillett and Charles S. Nutter, The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church: An Annotated Edition of 
The Methodist Hymnal [Nashville: Smith & Lamar; New York: Eaton & Mains, 1915], 293). 

4. William Warren Sweet, Circuit-Rider Days Along the Ohio: Being the Journals of the Ohio 
Conference from its Organization in 1812 to 1826 (New York & Cincinnati: The Methodist Book 
Concern, 1923), 173, 216. Compare tor the following conferences to 1826: 228, 242, 262, 275. 

5. See “The Journals of the Illinois Annual Conference,” in William Warren Sweet, Religion on 
the American Frontier 1783-1840: The Methodists, a Collection of Source Materials (New York: 
Cooper Square, 1946; repr, 1964), 263. In 1825: “Bishop McKendree opened the Conference by 
reading, singing, & prayer” (282). And in 1831: “Conference was opened by reading a portion of the 
Sacred Scriptures, Singing and prayer” (352). 

6. See Minutes of the .. . Annual Conference of the Maryland District of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, 1840-62. Typically, the minutes did not initially indicate what constituted reli¬ 
gious services, in 1844 the secretary noted “Scripture and prayer”; in 1846, he recorded 
“Scripture, singing and prayer.” Beginning in 1863, specific hymns are noted and for five times in 
the next fifteen years #557 is sung. The pattern in the Southern church was similar. The typescript 
Minutes of the Holston Annual Conference, 1824-62, described openings with “religious services," 
Minutes of the . Virginia Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1868, 
indicated that Bishop William M, Wightman “opened with religious services.” As late as 1879, the 
North Georgia Conference, MECS, observed the same formula, “Scripture, singing and prayer" 
(Minutesof,.. North Georgia Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1879). 
Prior minutes that 1 examined did not indicate what was done. The following year, a specific hymn 
was indicated, #533. if that conference used the 1866 or 1880 new MECS hymnal, it did not then 
sing “And are we yet alive," which was #272. 

7. Hymn Book of the Methodist Protestant Church, 4th ed. (Baltimore: Book Committee of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, 1842), 313-27, hymns #404-23. it was the second hymn, #405. 

8. There were separate headings for “Public Worship,” “The Ordinances,” “Admission to 
Membership,” “Revival,” and so forth. 

9. See A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: N. 
Bangs and T. Mason for the M.E.C., 1821), #411, 356; and A Collection of Hymns . , . Revised and 
Corrected (New York; G. Lane & P. P. Sandford tor the M.E.C., 1842). 

10. Hymns for the Use of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. ed. (New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan, 1849), 411, 575-626, 603, 

11. Pages 199-200, #272-74. Another hymn was labeled “Before receiving Appointments" 
and three were labeled “Closing Conference.” The one sung before receiving appointments was 
#275, “Jesus, the truth and power divine." The three hymns for closing were #276, “Jesus, accept 
the praise That to thy name belongs!”; #277, “Bless'd be the dear uniting love”; and #278, “And let 
our bodies part.” 

12. JGC/MECS 1850, 125. 

13. The MEC indicated its hymn selection in 1844 (#461); did so explicitly thereafter; also went 
to two hymns in 1852; and sung a variety of selections, most frequently, “1 love thy kingdom. Lord." 

14. This came through formal delegates from the English and Irish conferences at American 
conferences, and vice versa, it also came especially for the Genessee Conference through interac¬ 
tion with British Methodists in Canada, a point to which we return below. 
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15. Minutes of the New England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . . 1851, 

3-15. 

16. The latter section included also Bishop Janes's remarks spelling out reasons why he con¬ 
tinued the tour (rather than three) districts and presiding elders, apparently a recent innovation— 
essentially because of workload and despite appeals to return to three districts. 

17. On this character of early conferences, see Russell E. Richey, Early American Methodism 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991). It should be noted that the processes that we label 
“self-preoccupation” had begun in the very early nineteenth century and the focus on mid-century 
captures only a portion of the larger saga. 

18. Minutes of the New England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . . 1853, 3. 

19. Minutes of the New England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . . I860-. 
“Bishop Janes, assisted by Rev. G.F. Cox, introduced the religious services, by reading the 
Scriptures, singing, and prayer, after which the holy sacrament was administered" (3). 

1862-. introduction ... “The religious services were opened with the reading of the Scriptures 
by the Rev. Bishop Janes, who presided at the Conference, and the singing of a hymn; after which 
Rev. Chas. Baker offered prayer. The Holy Sacrament was then administered to the members of the 
Conference, a large number of whom were present, and also to the members of the church who 
were in attendance” (3). 

1863: “Levi Scott, presiding . . . Scripture, hymn, communion." 

1866: “The Holy Sacrament. . . several of the preachers assisting therein” (3). 

20. Minutes of the New England Conference of the Methodist Epi.scopal Church . . . 1868, 8. 

21. Hymns For the Use of The Methodist Episcopal Church, rev. ed. (New York: Nelson & 
Phillips, 1849). New England noted the singing of #280 in 1865 and #218 in 1867. 

22. Minutes of the Eighth Session of the East Genesee Annual Conference of the M.E. Church. 
1855, 3. 

23. On the Baltimore Conterence(s), see Cordon Pratt Baker, ed.. Those Incredible 
Methodists: A flfstory of the Baltimore Conference of the United Methodist Church (Baltimore: 
Commission on Archives and History, The Baltimore Conference, 1972). 

24. Annual Minutes of the .. . Baltimore Annuai Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 1857. 

25. Annual Minutes of the .. . Baltimore Annuai Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 1859. 

26. Annual Register of the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1861, 5. 
“Register" represents a reversion to an earlier name tor the minutes. 

27. Annual Register of the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1861, 49. 

28. Register of the Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1862, 
22-23. These actions came in the adoption of the report of a Special Committee of Seven. 

29. Minutes of the Sessions of the Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Held at Harrisonburg. . . 1862, Churchville . . . 1863, Bridgewater. . . 1864, Salem . . . 
1865, Rev. John S. Martin. Sec. (Staunton: Stoneburner & Pruter, 1899). 

30. Minutes of the New England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . . 1864, 

3-11. 

31. Register of the Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1864. 

32. Minutes of the... Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1869. 
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33. Minutes of the... Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1893, 
15, 80. 

34. Minutes of the New England Conference of the Methodist Episcopai Church . . . 1879, 5. 

35. Abel Stevens, The Centenary of American Methodism: A Sketch of Its Hfstory, Theoiogy, 
Practical System, and Success. Prepared by Order of the Centenary Committee of the General 
Conference of The Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: Carlton & Porter, 1865), 248. 

36. For an example, see the appendix of George R. Crooks, The Life of Bishop Matthew 
Simpson (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1891), 471-512. 

37. Ibid., 256. 

38. The Revised Compendium of Methodism. Embracing The History and Present Condition of 
its Various Branches in Ail Countries: with A Defence of its Doctrinal, Covernmental, and Prudential 
Peculiarities (New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1875). 

39. (New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1876). 

40. (Philadelphia: L.H. Ewerts, 1882). 

41. By an ex-presiding elder (Saint Louis: P. M. Pinckard, 1867). 

42. Compiled by J.W. Hedges (Baltimore: Methodist Episcopal Book Depository, 1878). This is 
a Baltimore Conference compilation that subsumed episcopal Methodism in its own history. 

43. Please note the discussion above, describing the Southern church’s earlier recognition of 
“And are we yet alive” as a conference hymn. 

44. Rev. ed. (New York: Nelson & Phillips, 1849). 

45. I refer to A Collection of Hymns for Pubiic, Social, and Domestic Worship (Nashville: 
Southern Methodist Publishing House, 1880; but apparently a reissue of the 1866 edition). 

46. Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church (Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 1878: also 
New York: Nelson & Phillips, 1878). 

47. Minutes of the... Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1884, 
52-55. 

48. Ibid. It follows p. 106 but is freshly paginated as 3-16 and was “Published by the 
American Methodist Historical Society.” 

49. Ibid., 136-50. 

50. Ibid., 151-75. 

51. Ibid., 127. 

52. It is worth noting that the hymn became established as a conference hymn at the point 
when the love feast and class meeting had become more memories than vital practices. With this 
hymn, conference perhaps sustained the memory of its own intimacies, its earlier class-like char¬ 
acter, even as it jeopardized such intimacies with the new organizational apparatus. 

53. Minutes of the... Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1884. 
The hymn that year was #815, “Draw near, 0 Son of God, draw near.” “And are we yet alive” was 
sung in 1885, 1888, 1889, and 1892. The hymn was not indicated for 1886. Others hymns were 
sung in 1887, 1890, and 1891. 


Chapter 9: A Methodist Doctrine of the Church? 

1. Albert G. Outler, “Do Methodists Have a Doctrine of the Church?” in The Doctrine of the 
Church, ed. Dow Kirkpatrick (New York: Abingdon, 1964), 11-28. But see Scott J. Jones, United 
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Methodist Doctrine: The Extreme Center (Nashville: Abingdon, 2002); Ted A. Campbell, Methodist 
Doctrine: The Essentials (Nashville: Abingdon, 1999); Thomas C. Oden, Doctrinal Standards in the 
Wesleyan Tradition (Grand Rapids: Francis Asbury, 1988): Thomas A. Langford, ed.. Doctrine and 
Theology in The United Methodist Church (Nashville: Kingswood, 1991); W. Stephen Gunter et al., 
Wesley and the Quadrilateral: Renewing the Conversation (Nashville: Abingdon, 1997); Scott J. 
Jones, John Wesley’s Conception and Use of Scripture (Nashville: Kingswood, 1995); Walter Klaiber 
and Manfred Marquardt, Living Grace: An Outline of United Methodist Theology, trans. and adapted 
by J. Steven O'Malley and Ulrike R.M. Guthrie (Nashville: Abingdon, 2001): Kenneth J. Collins, John 
Wesley: A Theological Journal (Nashville: Abingdon, 2003); and Russell E. Richey, MARKS. 

2. L. Harold DeWolf, “The Doctrine of the Church,” in Methodism, ed. William K. Anderson 
(Cincinnati: Methodist Publishing House, 1947), 217; Durward Hofler, “The Methodist Doctrine of 
the Church,” Methodist History C (October 1967): 25. 

3. Outler, “Do Methodists Have a Doctrine of the Church?” 25-27. Compare Outler, 
“Methodism’s Theological Heritage,” in Methodism’s Destiny in an Ecumenical Age. ed. Paul M. 
Minus Jr. (Nashville: Abingdon, 1969), 67-68. 

4. Colin W. Williams, John Wesley’s Theology Today (New York: Abingdon, 1960). See particu¬ 
larly the preface, chapter 1, and the conclusion. 

5. But see Hofler, “The Methodist Doctrine of the Church,” 25-35. 

6. JLFA 1:476, December 18, 1784. 

7. On the role of Bangs and Stevens as historians, see chapter 12. 

8. Bangs, History (New York: Carlton & Porter, 1860); Abel Stevens, The Hi.story of the 
Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century Called Methodism. 3 vols, (New York: Philips & Hunt, 
1858-61); Bangs, History: Stevens, A Compendious History of American Methodism (New York: 
Carlton and Porter, 1868, c. 1867). 

9. The Errors of Hopklnsianism Detected and Refuted (New York, 1815); The Reformer 
Reformed: or A Second Part of the Errors of Hopklnsianism Detected and Refuted (New York, 1816); 
An Examination of the Doctrine of Predestination (New York, 1817); A Vindication of Methodfst 
Episcopacy (New York. 1820). 

10. See Thomas A. Langford, Practical Divinity: Theology in the Wesleyan Tradition. 2 vols. 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1983), 1:70-88. 

11. 1 am using the second, or 1840, revised edition of Bangs (New York: T. Mason and G. 
Lane): and the 1852 edition of Stevens (New York: Lane & Scott). Hereafter, to ease identification 
of which author I am referencing to, I will cite author and page in parentheses in the text. 

12.1 am accenting the unitive value of aspects of American religion that have sometimes been 
seen as divisive. See Walter G. Muelder's ambivalence on such themes in “Methodism and Ecumenism 
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